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Carlisle Wins 
First Round In 
Removal Trial 


BULLETIN 


MADISON, Wis., April 
20.—Federal Judge Patrick 
T. Stone today set Sept. 27 
as the date to start actual 
trial of the government’s oil 
conspiracy cases. The de- 
fense had urged a date “not 
before Oct. 1” and the prose- 
cution had requested a date 
early in December. 


HOUSTON, April 17 
By LAWRENCE E. SMITH 

The question of O. H. Carl- 
isle’s removal from the southern 
federal district of Texas to 
Madison, Wis., to stand trial on 
charges in the federal grand 
jury conspiracy indictment re- 
turned last Dec. 22 has not been 
settled finally, although Carlisle 
has won the first round. 

Judge T. M. Kennerly will 
pass upon the matter within a 
few weeks, either in new pro- 
ceedings or after argument 


extensive hearing here before 
U. S. Commissioner W. F. 
Carothers. Carlisle, division 
sales manager for Gulf Oil 
Corp., is resisting such removal. 

The hearing began April 7 
and was terminated by the com- 
missioner’s ruling April 15. Five 
full days were devoted to taking 
testimony and one day to argu- 
ment. 

The latter phase of the pro- 
ceedings had not been finished. 
John E. Green, Jr., general 
counsel for Gulf Oil Corp. at 
Houston, had just gotten into 
his stride when adjournment 
time came April 14. He was to 
resume the next morning, but 
the commissioner sent word to 
the waiting attorneys he had 
arrived at his decision and 
would not hear further argu- 
ment. 

When he reached the court 
room he read a memorandum 
of his ruling, which is to be 
found in another column of this 
issue of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEws. 

The commissioner discharged 
Carlisle. He offered to hold his 


(Continued on page 26) 


Mid-West Wage Precedents Seen 


In Negotiations on Four Fronts 





C.I.O. In Mid-West Ordovician Production Wage Brackets Set 


Presents First 


Demands 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, April 20. 
Five major oil companies oper- 
ating refineries in Toledo, O., 
contemplated today formation 
of committeés to negotiate with 
the first John L. Lewis union to 
show strength among oil work- 
ers in the middle west. 
Demands for a blanket wage 
increase of 20 per cent for re- 
finery workers, petroleum truck 
drivers and warehousemen and 
a closed shop have been present- 
ed by Toledo Local No. 346 of 
the International Association of 
Oil Well, Gas & Refinery Work- 
ers of America, a C. I. O. union, 
to the major companies and a 


,few independents in Toledo. 
upon the record made in the | 


Since this is the first C. I. O. 
presentation to oil concerns in 
this section, the companies have 
attached prime importance to 
the situation as setting a pre- 
cedent and have moved slowly 
since the demands were pre- 
sented nearly one month ago. 

Even today formation of ne- 
gotiating committees was re- 
ported indefinite by several in- 
dustrial relations managers, as 
uncertainty existed to the 
actual strength of Local No. 
346. 

Affected major companies are 
the Sinclair Refining Co., Shell 
Petroleum Corp., Gulf Oil Corp., 
Pure Oil Co. and the National 
Refining Co. The C. I. O. began 
organization work among To- 
ledo refinery workers last No- 
vember and now claims a ma- 
jority in the plants of each of 
these companies, and therefore 
the right to bargain for their 
employes. A survey of company 
officials indicated this point is 
not disputed to the extent that 
“the C. I. O. is stronger than 
any other employe group.” 


as 


The other two large compa- 
(Continued on page 18) 


Found in West Texas 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
TULSA, April 19.—Discovery 
of deep Ordovician Age produc- 
tion in Gulf Oil Corp.’s No. 4 
Waddell, northeastern Crane 
county, considered the out- 
standing discovery in West Tex- 
as in several years. Prospects 
are that a deep drilling cam- 
paign in various fields of the 
Permian Basin will be insti- 
tuted. 


The well has total depth of 
6014 feet. It flowed 150 barrels 
of 45 gravity “sweet” oil in one 
hour after core barrel and drill 
pipe were removed and made 
283 barrels in three hours on a 
subsequent test. 


is 


Rails Asking Protection 
From Fuel Oil Trucking 


sy Teletype 

WASHINGTON, April 20. 
Contending that oil truckers 
who formerly carried gasoline 
and kerosine inland from south 
Atlantic ports have switched 
over ta hauling fuel oil, rail 
carriers in that area have filed 
with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission an application for 
lower “competitive” rates on 
fuel oil. 

Several times in the last two 
years, the railroads, claiming 
that truck competition was 
making inroads on their gaso- 
line and kerosine carrying busi- 
ness, slashed their rates on 
these products. Now, many of 
these same truckers are trans- 
porting fuel oil at less-than-rail 
rates, the application says. 

The application also “directs 
attention” of the ICC to the re- 
cent overthrow of South Caro- 
lina’s maximum 20,000-pound 
truck weight law, now offering 
the rails greater competition 
from larger tank trucks. 


According To 
Town Size 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, April 20.—La- 
bor negotiations looked upon as 
precedents for agreements with 
station attendants, petroleum 
truck drivers and warehousemen 
throughout the middle west, 
were in progress on three fronts 
here and in Mansfield, O., today. 
These negotiations are with 
American Federation of Labor 
unions established in Ohio. Two 
of them, at least, involve setting 
up a new system of wage brack- 
ets, graded according to the size 
of the community. 

Federal Conciliator Ralph A. 
Lind, director of the Regional 
Labor Relations Board, here, 
stepped into the proceedings to- 
day after nearly six weeks of 
fruitless negotiation between 10 
major oil companies in Cleve- 
land and Anthony J. Pozun, sec- 
retary and business agent for 
the Petrcleum Drivers and Help- 
ers Union Local No. 545, affilia- 
ted with the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers, an A. F. 
of L. affiliate. 


Companies Involved 


A. L. Bailey, treasurer of the 
Canfield Oil Co., heads an ems 
ployers’ committee. Other com- 
panies are the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inec., Cities Service Oil 
Co., Sinclair Refining Co., The 
Texas Distributing Co., Shell Pe- 
troleum Corp., the Pocahontas 
Oil Corp., National Refining Co., 
Commercial Oil Co. (of Cleve- 
land), and the Allied Oil Co., Ine. 
The Gulf Refining Co. is con- 
ducting individual negotiations 
with Pozun. 

As in the labor situation in To- 
ledo, the Sun Oil Co. and the 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio are not 
parties to the negotiations. While 
Sun wages were not immediate- 
ly available, Standard wages are 
admittedly above the union scale 
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and Pozun claims no members 
among Sohio truck drivers. 

Horse trading between Local 
No. 545 and the majors was 
stymied today as the union 
wanted to talk money first and 
a closed shop afterward, while 
the companies desired to reverse 
the order. 


Points at Issue 


Questions under negotiation 
were reported as follows: 
First, a wage increase of $20 
a month. More specifically, the | 
present wages for truck drivers 
are $122.50 per month first two| 
years; $132.50 for second and 
third years of employ and 
$142.50 over four years. The 
union asks $132.50 for the first 
year and $162.50 per month for 
all workers employed over one | 
year. 
Second, a closed shop, and pre- 
sumably the check-off. Normal- 
ly, the closed shop is rarely ef- 
fected unless the workers are 
100 per cent in the petitioning 
union. The status of Pozun’s| 
memberships in each of the ten 
companies varies, thus compli-| 
cating the closed shop question. | 
Third, a written contract. 
While major companies have, 
been dealing with the union 
since 1934, no written contracts 
having full force at law have 
ever been signed. Heretofore, | 
written ‘memoranda filed with | 
the U. S. Department of Labor | 
has served as a gentlemen's | 
agreement. The present 40-hour | 
week is not in dispute. | 
“The companies have refused | 
every one of the demands so 
far,” Pezun said, “and unless| 
we get some place by May 1 (the | 
date of expiration of the present 
agreement) we are bound to, 
have trouble.” Pozun conducted | 
a ten-day truck drivers’ strike | 
in 1934. | 
Renewal of agreements with | 
approximately 50 jobbers in the 
Cleveland area pended outcome | 
of the negotiations between the | 
majors ‘and the A. F. of L. un-| 
ion. Pozun was particularly anx- | 
ious to “talk money first” with | 
the majors, ebservers here said, | 
because he already has closed 
shop agreements with many— | 
if not all—of the jobbers. About | 
1060 drivers and warehousemen | 


negotiations. 
“I want to know what I am | 
buying,” Bailey replied, on the 
other hand. “I can’t talk wages 
until I know what we are pay- | 
ing for—a-closed shop—or what- | 
ever the other terms of the la- 
bor cenditions are.” 
Set Top Standard 


The outcome of these negotia- | 





———— 


TLL 





! 
Mansfield, meanwhile, are ex: | 
pected to settle the bottom | 
bracket. Arnold, who is a9, 


Attends 25 Meetings | 


TULSA, April 19.—R. W. Mce- 
senting Local No. 40 of the Pe-| Dowell, vice president of the. 
troleum and Truck Drivers! Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., | 
Union, asks a top of $130 a! has returned from a series of 25 


month, a closed shop and minor | sales meetings with company | 


A.F.L. Promises 
Employe Control 


'demands. Mansfield would set a | 


|Inc., (subsidiary of The Texas 
| $130 a month top and 48 hour 


'the Canton scale. | 


| month is as follows: 


standard for communities of 30,- 
000 or less. The four companies 
are National Refining Co., Can- 
field Oil Co., Indian Refining Co., 


Corp.) and Cities Service Oil Co. 
Canton, O., (105,000) scale is 


week at present. Arnold seeks 
to have all towns at least up to 





| 
| 
| 


Akron, O., (225,000) scale is} 


|$135 with a 40 hour week at | 


present. 


Station Attendants 


3. Nineteen retailers of pe- 
troleum products were due to| 
reply later this week to pro- 
posed wage increases and other 
demands presented by Cleveland 
Local No. 18378 of the Gasoline 
Station Operators Union, an A. 
F. of L. affiliate. 

A flat 15 per cent increase 
for all classes of attendants was 
asked, according to Phil Han- 
nah, secretary and business 
agent. The present scale per | 


$82.50 first 6 months. 

$90.00 to first year. 

$102.50 over one year. 

$112.50 station managers. 

$115.50 station manager with 
one man under him, and $2 per 
month extra for each additional 
employe under his supervision, 
with a top of $127.50. 

No change is contemplated in 
the present 48-hour, six-day 
week. Vacations of two weeks 
with pay are asked for all at- 
tendants employed over one 
year. At present one-week pay 
vacations are given until four 
years of employment. Two 
weeks are given thereafter. 

Companies which have re- 
ceived the proposals are Cities 
Service, Canfield Oil, Socony 
Vacuum, National Refining, Sin- 
clair, White Fire Gasoline Sta- 
tions, Shell, Railway Oil Stores, 
Inc., Texas Distributing, The 
American Oil Co., Gulf, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Ohio 


Goodyear Tire Service, 
Inc., Sears Roebuck & Co., 
Standard Oil of Ohio, Goodrich 
Silvertown Stores, and Pocahon- 
tas Oil. 

All of these companies are 
understood to have been parties 
to an agreement last year, 
which expires May 15, except 
Standard. This company reiter- 





tions will set the top brackets for | ated today its position that its 

drivers an@ warehousemen in| lessees were not employes and 

Ohio and probably over a wider | therefore the management could 

‘| not bargain for them. Nearly 

Negotiations between Ralph all lessees in the city are said 

Arnold, president of Pozun’s| to be members of ‘the gasoline 
union, and four companies in’ station operators’ union. 





jobbers and dealers in middle 
western states. 


A feature of the meetings was 
a talking picture showing the 
right and wrong way to sell pe- 
troleum products and accesso- 
ries. The picture scenario was 


written by A. P. McGrath, sales | 
promotion manager, and is built | 


around the operations of a typ- 
ical independent jobber. 


A number of jobbers drove, 


several hundred miles to at- 
tend the meeting. 


C. I. O. Makes 
Demands 


(Continued from page 17) 


nies operating refineries in To- 


ledo, the Sun Oil Co. and the) 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, have | 


not been presented with de- 
mands. 


J. A. White, secretary of 
Local No. 346, said the oil 


workers’ union had met across | 
the board with an employer | 


committee representing the 


‘companies operating bulk 


plants. The powers of this com- 


mittee were limited by the com- | 


panies, they said, however. Gulf 
Refining Co. has conducted 
these preliminary negotiations, 
described as “informal tele- 
phone conversations,” separate- 
ly, it is said. 

While formation of an em- 


ployers’ committee to deal with | 


the C. I. O. on demands for re- 
finery workers remained uncer- 
tain, White expressed confi- 


dence that he would be able to 


conclude individual agreements 
with the companies. Informal 
individual negotiations were al- 
ready in progress, he said. He 


-belittled the thought of any 


necessity on his part to resort- 
ing to a strike. 


The companies meanwhile 
granted raises of 8 to 10 cents 
an hour to employes direct, 
without agreement with the 
union. This is the second in- 
crease since the first of the year. 
White said these advances were 


all well and good and that his| 


20 per cent wage demands 
would be scaled to take account 
of them, but he would continue 
to press for a closed shop, which 


‘would prevent hiring of non- 


C.1I.O. employes, and the check- 
off, whereby the employer de- 
ducts union dues from the 
worker’s pay envelope. 

About 1000 refinery workers, 
drivers and warehousemen are 
affected directly in Toledo. 


_ To Oil Concerns 


By Teletype 
N. P.N. News Bureau 


TULSA, April 20.—The bid of 
the American Federation of La- 
bor for management support of 
its oil industry organization cam- 
paign was expressed here April 
(19, in a statement by John P. 
Frey, head of the Metal Trades 
Department of the labor federa- 
tion. Frey is in charge of union- 
izing activities in the oil indus- 
try. 

“The policy of the Metal 
Trades Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor 4s to 
enter into a single agreement 
with oil corporations, covering 
all members of international 
unions affiliated with the de- 
partment,” said Frey. “In addi- 
tion to one agreement covering 
all employes, provision is made 
for the adjustment of disputes 
without cessation of work. Each 
international union is responsi- 
ble for maintaining adequate dis- 
_cipline and the department in 
_turn ‘becomes the final responsi- 
| ble body. 

“In addition to establishing 
satisfactory relations such agree- 
ments constitute the best insur- 
ance against hasty and ill-ad- 
vised action which is procur- 
able.” 

This is interpreted as the an- 
swer to the C.1.0. talking point 
that the federation type of craft 
union creates jurisdictional dis- 
/putes within an industry or 
|plant and that no general con- 
| tract covering all employes can 
/be negotiated with the manage- 
/ment of a company. 

With Frey active in the field 
and the federation campaign now 
in progress, the rival camp of 
‘C.LO. again became active. 
Adolph Germer, who was in Tex- 

_as two weeks ago as the repre- 
sentative of John L. Lewis, has 
/returned and mass meetings 
| were scheduled this week for 
|Houston, Port Neches, Beau- 
/mont and Port Arthur. 
P. G. Wilson, oil union coun- 
cilman for the C.LO. for the 
coastal district, said he expected 
/soon to announce speaking dates 
for Lewis and for Phillip Mur- 
\ray, vice president of the United 
_Mine Workers and for Charles 
P. Howard, president of the typo- 
graphical union. They will 
_Speak in Texas and Louisiana. 
C.1.0.’s emphasis is being placed 
for the present on the refining 
| districts. 
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Conspiracy Case Attorneys 


Debate Bill 


of Particulars 





(Special to National Petroleum News) 
By Telegraph 


MADISON, Wis., April 20. — 
With the date of actual trial 
set for Sept. 27, government and 
defense attorneys were still in 
conference tonight, after con- 
ferring all afternoon, seeking a 
compromise on the defense de- 
mand for a bill of particulars 
in the government’s oil con- 
spiracy cases. 


Col. William J. Donovan, chief 


of counsel for most of the de-. 


fendants, and other defense at- 
torneys, conferred with Ham- 
mond E. Chaffetz and John 
Henry Lewin, of counsel for the 
government, seeking points of 
agreement which would elimi- 
nate the need for lengthy argu- 
ments before Judge Patrick T. 
Stone. 


One more individual defend- | 


ant was to be arraigned tomor- 
row, bringing the total so far to 
62. He is J. A. Brown, New 
York, president of Socony-Vacu- 
um Oil Co. Ine. I. A. O’Shau- 
nessy, Minneapolis, president of 
the Globe Oil Co., was arraigned 
today. He pleaded not guilty. 


Arguments today were made 
on demurrers filed on behalf of 
P. C. Scullin, Houston, Tex., 
vice president and general man- 
ager of Indian Refining Co., a 
subsidiary of The Texas Co., 
and on behalf of the Tidewater 
Oil Co., of New Jersey, and its 
four officials, Edward L. Shea, 
president; Noel Robinson, vice 
president; J. W. Warner and R. 
O. Audrain. The corporation was 
dissolved a week after the first 
indictment was returned in the 
oil cases last July 28. 


Pleas to quash the _indict- 
ments against the Tide Water 
Oil Co. of New Jersey were 
made, on the ground that the 
company has been dissolved. 
Judge Stone did not make an 
immediate ruling on the ques- 
tion, which also asked dismissal 
as regards the four Tide Water 
officers. 


Bethuel M. Webster, New 

York, counsel for the company 
and its four officers, contended 
that the dissolution had been 
planned as early as 1930, long 
before the indictments. 
_ Tidewater was only one of 48 
affiliated oil companies, of which 
the parent company eliminated 
12, chiefly te avoid federal tax 
laws, Webster said. 

“The Wayne Consolidation was 
clearly opened by the undis- 
tributed profits tax law of 1936, 
which provided that there 
should be no tax on assets which 
came to a parent corporation 


through complete liquidation of 
a subsidiary,” Webster declared. 


Lewin contended that New 
Jersey laws providing for dis- 
solution of corporations left 
such dissolved corporations still 
open to criminal as well as civil 
actions begun before the disso- 
lution. 'The conspiracy crime, 
he said, was “an unliquidated 
obligation” of the corporation, 
because of the penalty fine in- 
volved. 


The arguments on behalf of 
Scullin were made by Attorney 
H. R. Wilson of Houston, Tex., 
who pointed out that Scullin 
was the only individual, aside 
from trade journal defendants 
and two marketing association 
officials, whose employing cor- 
poration was not also indicted. 

Government briefs charge 
that Scullin was an agent of 
The Texas Co., but the July 28 
indictment does not, Wilson 
said, asserting that the briefs 
made a “bear trap-allegation to 


catch him one way or another.” 
“While it might be an argu- 


‘able question in the first in- 


dictment whether Scullin was 
properly charged,” Chaffetz an- 
swered for the government, 
“the new indictment (Dec. 22) 
however, was framed specifical- 
ly to cover Scullin.” 


“Is he indicted as an officer 
or as an individual?” Judge 
Stone asked. “I must confess 
I have grave doubts—” 


“Paper Subsidiary” 


“The government is not lim- 
ited to charging that he com- 
mitted the crime as an officer,” 
Lewin answered. “Your honor 
knows that a subsidiary can be 
merely a paper subsidiary, used 
by the parent company for its 
own purposes.” 

Judge Stone indicated that he 
would rule later on the question, 
after attorneys for both sides 
have submitted further briefs. 


Arguments must still be heard 
on the defense demand to re- 
lease witnesses and defendants 
from their oath of secrecy be- 
fore the Grand Jury. Col. Dono- 
van said that this oath had 
proved “a real handicap” in pre- 
paring the defense. 








Governor Wants Crude Price 


To Rise to Hike Tax Revenue 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, April 19.—Governor 
E. W. Marland of Oklahoma, 
who had declared against in- 
erease in oil taxes several times 
during the current legislative 
session, reversed his stand Fri- 
day and declared that unless 
crude oil prices are raised, so as 
to return greater yield under 
the percentage plan of taxa- 
tion now in effect, a severance 
tax will be placed on oil. The 
latter form is a flat amount per 
barrel, regardless of price. 


No reply was forthcoming as 
yet, but it was expected that 
one would be soon, particular- 
ly on his assertion concerning 
low prices for farm products- 


they are higher now than in 


years—and his assumption that 
the oil industry can easily pass 
a price raise on to the consumer. 


The Marland statement was 
as follows: 


“I want to sound a note of 
warning to the major oil com- 
panies who are purchasers of 
crude oil in Oklahoma. 


“If we don’t get a substantial 
increase in the price of oil im- 
mediately, we will have a sever- 
ance tax on oil. 


“There is no use of our in- 


creasing gross production tax 
based on a per cent of the price 
of crude as long as the major 
oil companies control the price. 


“The revenues of this state 
come chiefly from oil and agri- 
culture. 

“The farmer is in distress on 
account of the low prices paid 
for his products and the high 
prices he pays for his ma- 
chinery and other things he 
buys. He would be broke ex- 
cept for government subsidy. 

” ” * 
“The independent producer 


of oil, whose sole income is the 
price at which he sells his crude 


Oil, is passing out of the picture 


for the same reason as a farmer 
is in distress. 

“If the small producer does 
not get help soon, he is ruined 
and his little wells must be 
abandoned to his great loss and 
a great loss to the state. 


“The big producers of crude 
must advance prices and they 
can pass the advance on to the 
consumers. 


“Oil has never sold for what 
it is worth except in a very few 
years, the early 1920’s. 


“The people of Oklahoma will 


not stand for low prices for oil 
(an irreplaceable natural prod- 
uct) much longer. We must 
have high prices or a severance 
tax. 

“At this time our oil is pro- 
duced expensively by reason of 
deep drilling and high cost of 
steel and machinery and sold at 
a low price. 

“The purchaser or his affili- 
ated refinery converts it into 
gasoline and lubricating oils 
which are sold in every state 
in the union. 


e* 6 ‘% 


“All of the states tax gasoline 
for public improvements such 
as highways, and many of them 
for the support of government 
and subdivisions of state gov- 
ernment. 


“The tax on a gallon of gaso- 
line in most states amounts to 
more than the price of a gallon 
of crude oil where it is produced 
in Oklahoma. 

“The petroleum industry in 
the United States already pay 
more than its share of the cost 
of government of the United 
States and all of the states in 
which it operates, and that fact 
is reflected in the price paid for 


_erude oil in Oklahoma. 


“Crude oil and its products 
are carrying too much of the 
load of the cost of government 
in other states and we must not 
let the purchasers of crude take 
it out of the price paid by them 
for Oklahoma oil. 

“How much longer the other 
oil producing states will toler- 
ate this situation I do not know, 
but it is my opinion that Okla- 
homa should not and will not 
stand for the present low prices 
much longer. 


* od e 


“T would like to see the oil 
field workers get higher wages. 
I am in favor of unionization of 
labor but your unions cannot 
get you increased wages unless 
and until the producer of oil 
gets increased prices. 

“T would like to say to the pro- 
ducer of steel, we cannot buy 
your pipe or machinery at your 
prices unless we get a higher 
price for crude oil. 

“And as a friend of the entire 
petroleum industry I say to the 
crude oil purchasing companies 

get your prices up.” 


Convention City Named 


TULSA, April 19.—New Or- 
leans will be the convention city 
for the 23rd annual meeting of 
the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists, J. P. D. 
Hull, business manager, an- 
nounced. The convention will 
be held in March. 
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Higher Prices First, Say Cal. 
Independents Asked to Curtail 





N. P. N. News Bureau 

By JACK WESTSMITH 

LOS ANGELES, April 17. — 
The patient is sick but no one 


seems willing to come forward | 


with the medicine that will cure. 
In the eyes of the independent 
California producer, the 
“patient” is the curtailment sit- 
uation and the “medicine” is a 
raise in the price of crude. 


It was a decided mistake to 
give the producer any hint that 
an April quota of 603,893 bar- 
rels would be acceptable and 
then to attempt to get him to 
revise his ideas down to a 
“second” thought of 580,000 bar- 
rels. 

Records of production report- 
ed to the voluntary curtailment 
headquarters April 14 showed 
total production at 614,060 bar- 
rels, or 34,060 barrels above the 
revised quota. Los Angeles 
Basin fields topped the other 
areas with an excess of 25,146 
barrels on that day. In the San 
Joaquin Valley control was 
more in evidence with an over- 
age of 8107 barrels and the 


Coastal district was only 807 | 


barrels out of line. 

Average production, however, 
for the first 14 days of April 
was 621,150. barrels daily, or 41,- 
150 in excess, and compares 
with 593,439 barrels a day for a 
comparable period in March. 

The boost in quota only pre- 
cipitated further over produc- 
tion and there are those who 
say it was initiated by purchas- 
ing companies who want to fill 
their storage at the current 
price before initiating higher 
crude postings. Certainly the 
flood of excess oil delayed the 
expected increase in prices. Ob- 
servers were hopeful, however, 
that action would be taken in 
this direction before the month 
was out. 


Higher Price Needed 


Spokesmen for the independ- 
ent group said that increased 
operating costs as a result of 
higher wages and materials 
make profitable operation im- 
possible without a higher price 
for oil. They say the patient 
will not be cured unless the 
medicine is given first. The pro- 
ducer is declared willing to curb 
his production to meet indicated 
market demands if he is given 
a fair price for his oil, but he 
takes the stand that he cannot 
curtail on the hope that higher 
price schedules will be posted. 

The chance of a boost in Cali- 
fornia crude prices is stil) 2on- 
sidered good, but such action 
would undoubtedly be predicat- 
ed upon closer adherence to the 


voluntary curtailment program 
by those operators who want 
the apple without the stomach 
ache. 

Following a_ discussion of 
crude oil prices at a _ special 
meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Oil Producers 
Agency—membership is made 
up of independent California 
producers — it was decided to 
withhold any action on the ques- 


tion until the next meeting of | 


the board, April 21st. 
However, 
ment in the “Oil Producer’— 
agency news bulletin—said: 
“Crisis Is Here” 
“With every director partici- 
pating, numerous 


the present crude oil price struc- 
ture and several plans of action 
were recommended. 


“It was pointedly remarked 


that, during the last four 
months, the independent oil 
producer has contended vig- 


orously that he should have a 
better price for his crude oil. 

“He has called attention to 
the increases in labor and mate- 
rial costs. He has_ protested 
that he should not be penalized 
for the merchandising errors of 
those who sell products refined 
from his crude oil. And he has 
contributed his fair share to the 


movement to curtail production | 
within reasonable limits of de- | 


mand. 


“As these contentions have 
been made available 
crude oil purchasers, it was 
thought by the independent oil 
producer that the natural result 
from an acquaintance with the 
facts would be an adjustment 
upward in the price of crude oil. 
But what happened? Exactly 
nothing. With the result that 
hope deferred has 
despair to the most courageous, 
coupled with overproduction; a 
logical outgrowth of an insuf- 
ficient price whether that insuf- 
ficiency is caused by a cut in 
price, or by an increase in costs. 

“Whether or not the oil in- 
dustry wishes it, a crisis is here. 


If this. crisis is met we achieve | 


order. If not, we invite chaos. 
Who is going to make the first 


move? The time for action is 
here, now. ‘How long, Oh Lord, 
how long.’” 


Statistics compiled by the 
agency call attention to the fact 
that refinable crude oil stocks in 
Pacific Coast territory March 1, 
1937, amounted to 33,417,217 
barrels. Based on the average 
demand for California petro- 
leum over the preceding twelve 


an editorial com- | 


arguments | 
/were presented for revision of | 


brought | 


months of 590,194 barrels daily, 
| these stocks are declared to rep- 
‘resent less than 57 days’ supply, 
‘compared with the accepted 


\“Economic Stocks” of 60 days’ | 


‘supply. 


This survey also points out | 


‘that, according to preliminary 


| weekly figures compiled by the | 


U. S. Bureau of Mines, Cali- 
‘fornia refinable crude oil stocks 


'were deficient by an amount of | 


/1,994,423 barrels, as of March 1. 
| Further reduction of 900,000 
‘barrels in California crude 
‘Stocks during March created an 
additional deficiency, it was 
' stated, 

The same analysis considered 
the matter of 17,026,964 barrels 
of finished and unfinished gaso- 
‘line stocks in Pacific Coast Ter- 


\ritory March 1. While this stor- 
age was increased by approxi- 
mately 200,000 barrels during 
March to give 82 days’ supply, 
the situation was declared not 
critical. 

An apparent surplus of 22 


60 days was thought not exces- 
sive in view of normal seasonal 
| withdrawals, an anticipated in- 
crease in demand on the Pacific 
Coast and the crude stocks de- 
ficiency. 

| Increased industrial activity 
on the Pacific Coast, coupled 
with an-unusual demand for 
/heating oils during the past 
winter, was pointed to as in- 
|ereasing the demand for fuel 
\Oils. The effect of this was to 
reduce storage of these products 
\to a 208 days’ supply, or only 8 
‘days more than the accepted 
level of 200 days, 


| Fuel Oil Meet 


to the | 


| NEW YORK, April 19.—The 
Fuel Oil Distributors Associa- 
tion of New Jersey has arranged 
ithe following speaking pro- 
|gram for its 2d annual conven- 


Future Michigan 
Oil Production 
Program Subject 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, April 19.—Meet- 
ing for the first time in Ohio, 


‘the Eastern District Division of 


Production of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute has completed 
plans for its annual meeting at 


Columbus, May 6 and 7. Meet- 


ings will be opened with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Dr. G. W. 
Rightmire, president of Ohio 
State University. 

A highlight of the meeting will 
be an address on “The Tax Situ- 


‘ation in Our Industry” by Axtell 
'J. Byles, president of the insti- 


tute. The technical program in- 
cludes paper on “Future Possi- 


bilities of Michigan Oil and Gas 


days over the accepted level of | 


Production” by Dr. Virgil Kir- 


‘kam, Saginaw, Mich.; on “The 


Use of Prepared Mud and Oil 
Well Cementing in Eastern 
United States” by C. P. Parson, 
Halliburton Cementing Co., Dun- 
can, Okla., and on “Recovery 
and Repressuring in Deep and 
Shallow Sands in the Eastern 
Area” by Wilbur Stout, state 


_ geologist, Columbus. 


Theron Wasson, The Pure Oil 
Co., Chicago, will present a pa- 
per on the “Prospect of Deep 
Production in the Illinois Basin” 
L. E. Randall, Charleston, W. 
Va., will speak on the “Use of 
Geophysical Methods in Oris- 
kany Production”; F. M. Brew- 
ster, president, Belmont Drilling 
Corp., Bradford, Pa., will talk 
on “Rotary Drilling in the East”; 
and Paul Blazer, Ashland Re- 
fining Co,, Ashland, Ky., has as 
his subject “The Oil Industry in 


| Kentucky.” 


tion to be held at Asbury Park | 


/on May 6 and 7, A. W. Rich, ex- 
/ecutive secretary, announced. 

| Harry A. Walsh, assistant at- 
|torney general of New Jersey, 
“New Legislation, Relative to 
|Fuel Oil’; Charles E. Martin, 
| Associated Credit Reporting 


Agencies, “Credit”; Arnold Mich- 


‘elson, Minneapolis - Honeywell 
/Regulator Co., “Oil Burner Con- 
trols”; G. H. Scragg, Rockway 
Motor Co., “Transportation”; 
| Dr. R. T. Goodwin, Shell Union 
Petroleum Corp., “Fuel Oil of 
the Future’; W. T. Dette, Home 
Fuel Oil Co., “Degree Day De- 
liveries”; W. H. Butler, Stand- 
_ard of New Jersey, subject later, 
and Chas. H. Bruette, J. Blondel 
& Son, “Fair Competitive Prac- 
tice.” 

The recreation program will 
include a golf tournament on 
‘May 6, luncheons, and a ban- 
quet. 


Co. 


Prepared discussions of the 
papers will be presented by well 
known production men and en- 
gineers and informal discussion 
will be invited. The annual stag 
dinner and entertainment will be 
held the evening of May 6, with 
J. C. Askam, Ohio Oil Co., Find- 
lay, Ohio, presiding. 

Mr. Askam, as eastern district 
chairman, has the following 
committees in charge: Program, 
George Wittmer III, Wittmer Oil 
chairman; Arrangements, 
D. T. Ring, Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
chairman; Publicity, H. J. Lowe, 
Pure Oil Co., chairman; Regis- 
tration, Christy Payne, Jr., Peo- 
ples Natural Gas Co., chairman, 


Empire Staffs Move 

TULSA, April 19. —- The Em- 
pire Oil & Refining Co. has 
moved its land and geological 
staffs in West Texas to Odessa, 
where a camp has been erected. 
Headquarters formerly were in 
San Angelo. 
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Florida Bills Would Legalize 


‘Gas’ Taxes of 11 Cents a Gal. 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, April 19.— 
Florida’s two-weeks-old legisla- 
tive session is not to be outdone 
by some of the more experi- 
enced states in the matter of 
proposals to tax the petroleum 
industry and the motorist. 


Since the session began, on 
April 6, bills have been intro- 
duced to add another cent to 
Florida’s present gasoline tax 
of 7 cents a gallon; to permit 
cities to levy a 2-cent gasoline 
tax instead of 1 cent, as at pres- 
ent; to divert all gasoline tax 
income to the general fund; to 
exempt vehicles of municipali- 
ties from the gasoline tax, and 
to refund the gasoline tax paid 
by motor boat users. 


Under existing Florida laws, 
motorists in several cities are 
paying 9 cents per gallon in 
gasoline taxes—7 cents state 
tax, 1 cent city tax, and 1 cent 
federal tax. If the state tax and 
city tax each are increased by 
a cent, the tax will be 11 cents 
per gallon. 


Two “Seven-Cent States” 


Tennessée is the only other 
state with a 7-cent gasoline tax 
now, and if Florida, whose 
“comeback” as a tourist state 
has been a slow process, follow- 
ing the bursting of her pre-de- 
pression bubble, makes the pro- 
posed increases, it will stand at 
the head of the list as the cham- 
pion motorist-taxer. 


Meanwhile, other legislatures 
seem to have “let up” somewhat 
On gasoline taxes, although 
Delaware’s Governor McMulitn 
has approved a law “loaning” 
$800,000 from the highway fund 
to the general fund, a bill has 
been passed by Missouri's 
house increasing its state tax to 
3 cents, and a bill has been in- 
troduced in Pennsylvania’s leg- 
islature to reenact the emerg- 
ency l-cent gasoline tax for 
two years, according to informa- 
tion reaching here from state 
capitals. 

Oklahoma’s legislature is con- 
sidering a bill to exempt air- 
plane “gas” from the state tax, 
and a New Hampshire Dill 
would create a special fund for 
income from the tax on gaso- 
line used in motor boats, to be 
used for improvement of public 
waters. South Carolina’s house 
has passed a bill asking Con- 
gress to repeal the federal 
gasoline tax. 

A Texas legislator thinks oil 
should pay the state’s old-age 
pensions, and has introduced a 
bill to levy a 10-cent tax on each 


barrel produced for this 
pose. 


pur- 


Investigating Commission 


Governor Earle is expected to 
sign this week the bill creating 
a commission to investigate the 
petroleum industry in Pennsyl- 
vania to see if it should be regu- 
lated by the state. On the other 
hand, Rhode Island’s legislature 
has killed a bill which would 
have provided regulation of 
gasoline as a public utility. 

New bills, and action on old 
bills, for carrier regulation and 
pertaining to highways were 
evident in reports from several 
of the legislatures this week. 
South Carolina’s senate, for 
example, passed a bill for con- 
struction of secondary roads, 
and a bill was passed by the 
Minnesota house authorizing é- 
suance of $1,000,000 in highway 
bonds annually to match fed- 
eral-aid road funds. 

New Hampshire's legislature 
killed a bill to prohibit trucks 
on highways on Sundays, and 
several more states have size 
and weight restriction bills in 
the mill. A New York legislator 
has introduced a bill providing 
state regulation for motor car- 
riers similar to the federal Mo- 
tor Carrier Act. 


“Florida Recovery Act” 


In the field of business regu- 
lation Florida also was in the 
top flight this week, with a 
“Florida Recovery Act”  pro- 


posed which would require that | 


owners of chain stores must be 
bona fide Florida residents, and 


would otherwise regulate chains. | 


Both houses of Delaware’s 
legislature have passed a “fair 
trade act.” 


California’s senate, following 


the lead of Vermont, has passed 
a bill to make sit-down strikes 
punishable under the criminal 
code. 

Two more state legislatures 
have before them measures to 
require “malodorizing” of nat- 
ural and artificial gas, so that 
its presence may be detected. 


Senate O. K.’s Attorney 


By Teletype 
WASHINGTON, April 20.— 
The Senate has passed and sent 
to the House the bill (S-1431) 
for employment of Harry Blair, 
former head of the Justice De- 
partment’s Lands Division, as a 
special attorney to handle the 
suits against a number of oil 
companies to test validity of the 
3 per cent deductions for b. s. 
and w. from Osage Indian oil 
production. 


Refinery Crude Runs 
Up 53,000 Barrels 


By Teletype 
N. P. N. News Bureau 


NEW YORK, April 20.—An 
increase of 53,000 barrels in 


daily average crude runs to re- 
finery stills was the high spot 
of refining operations for the 
week ended April17, according 
to the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. This is at 88.8 per cent 
of the country’s refining plants, 
operating at 78.4 per cent Ca- 
pacity for that week. 

Total motor fuel stocks on 
hand April 17 were 77,285,000 
barrels, an increase of 124,000 
barrels over the week ended 
April 10. The largest increase 
was in the Texas Gulf district, 
where stocks piled up 277,000 
barrels. This was offset by a 
decline of 271,000 barrels in 
stocks in California. Other 
changes were increases of 94,- 
000 barrels in Indiana-Illinois- 
Kentucky, 77,000 barrels in thé 
Louisiana Gulf and 48,000 bar- 


'rels in the East Coast. 


Refinery stocks of motor fuels 
declined 220,000 barrels the past 
week, standing at 48,763,000 
barrels on April 17. In-transit 
and terminal stocks increased 
448,000 barrels, to 21,379,000 
barrels and stocks of unfinished 
gasoline decreased 104,000 bar- 


rels, to 7,143,000 barrels. 


Crude runs at East Coast 
plants increased 22,000 barrels, 


_to 514,000 barrels daily average 


for the week under review. 
Runs at California plants were 
up 15,000 barrels and at Texas 
Gulf plants 12,000 barrels. 


Shipments of Gasoline 
Pumps Double ’36 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, April 19. 
Shipments of both hand and 
power operated gasoline pumps 


iby American manufacturers in 
| February were double the ship- 
ments in February last year, ac- | 


cording to U. S. Census Bureau 
figures. 


Power 
pumps 


operated 
shipped in 


gasoline 
February 


_numbered 8316, compared with 


4401 pumps, in February, 1936. 
Hand operated pumps num- 
bered 658 in February, 1937, 
against 595 in the same month 
last year. The February, 1937, 
shipments of both types were 
valued (f.o.b.) at $1,604,161, 
compared with a value of $830,- 
417 last February. 


Computing pump shipments 


jumped 2645 in February, 1936, 
to 7292 in February this year, 
the figures show. 


Stocks of Crude 


In Record Jump 
For Single Week 


By Teletype 
N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, April 20. 


With 
crude 


stocks of Mid-Continent 
oil sKyrocketing during 
the week ended April 3, total 
stocks in the U. S. jumped 3,787,- 
000 barrels, largest increase for 
a single week since the Bureau 
of Mines began its weekly re- 
ports. 

East Texas crude in storage 
increased 1,052,000 barrels dur- 
ing the seven-day period, while 
other Mid-Continent crudes were 
up 1,386,000 barrels. 


Since January crude stocks 


have been climbing, reversing 
,the cCownward trend of last 
year, which tobogganed to the 
low of 285,211,000 barrels. 


Three Million Paid In 
Teapot Dome Case 


WASHINGTON, April 19.— 
Last legal echoes of the Teapot 
Dome oil scandal which explod- 
ed in 1924 have died away with 
the payment of $3,000,000 by the 
state of the late Edward L. 
Doheny to the federal govern- 
ment, according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of 
Justice. 


This final payment, with $5,- 
500,000 which was paid in 1935 
by the receivers of Richfield Oil 
Co. and Pan American Petro- 
/leum Co., is in satisfaction of a 
judgment secured by the gov- 


- ernment in 1933 for $6,130,531.85, 


and represents also the pay- 
ment of approximately $2,700,- 
000 interest on the principal, it 
was said. 


The payment resulted from 
an agreement reached recently 
by the Doheny estate executors 
and the government, with ap- 
proval of the Senate Public 
Lands Committee. . 


The 14 years of litigation 
which has been brought to a 
close by the payment grew out 
of government charges that 
Doheny, as managing agent of 
Pan American, obtained leases 
in naval oil reserves fraudu- 
lently, and that $100,000 was 
paid by him to the then Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Albert B. 
| Fall, as a part of the scheme to 
obtain leases on the govern- 
ment domain. 
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We Are All In Business 


Isn’t it about time to quit classifying the American 
public solely as ‘‘consumers’” and to look upon them and 
treat them for what they really are, American business 
people ? © 

The American public are first makers and sellers of 
our products and “consumers” of them afterward. Quite 
a few million of the American public are owners of all of 
its business enterprises, big and little. More than a million 
own the oil industry. Most of the rest of the American public 
are officers and employes of American business. The re- 
mainder are more or less dependent upon American busi- 
ness. 


Yet American business men continue to think and deal 
with the rest of the people solely as “consumers,” whose “‘ac- 
ceptance” they earnestly seek in order to make them “cus- 
tomers.” However, after the “acceptance” is had for the 
products of American business, the “customers” turn on 
the other man’s business through legislation seeking more 
control and regulation and more unfair taxing of his business. 


American business has set aside all of its employes 
and customers in a class which seems to be quite conscious 
of itself as something apart from business. It is this class 
consciousness of our ‘‘consumers" that is so earnestly culti- 
vated by political office holders and office seekers, by the 
labor leaders, and the other demogogues of all description. 
There are even meddlesome and often times most unfair 
Consumers Councils that are favored by the government and 
spend much of their time bedeviling business. 


Yet all these people thus appealed to are first business 
people and only secondly “‘consumers.’’ They must first pro- 
duce and sell before they have the money to be “consumers.” 

Our whole merchandising scheme to the public is set 
up solely on the basis of their being “‘consumers” only. Sales 
managers and advertising men talk continually and only of 
“consumer acceptance.” Radio men tell of it. Salesmen for 
national magazines and newspapers and roadside billboards 


—— 


preach it day and night. It is the only subject in advertising 
agencies. 

Yet with all this “consumer acceptance,” or despite all 
the money being spent on it, the “consumers” are trying to 
put business in the “doghouse.” 

Only the business papers are saying anything much about 
the machinery of business, the number of and the thinking 
of business people but their volume of business is necessarily 
small compared with all the other avenues that business 
uses to reach this hell-raising “consumer”; so the chorus 
that the business men raise in their own business papers 
is not heard very far and the small volume of business there 
holds little profit and therefore attraction for many of the 
advertising fraternity. 

The putting of this idea on paper is prompted by the 
talk of the president of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agents before the National Petroleum Association 
at Cleveland last week. John Benson, that president, him- 
self is an old advertising agent. He represents probably 
the most select business association in the country, that of 
cur leading advertising agencies, the organization that al- 
most exclusively lives on and fosters consumer advertising 
by magazines, newspapers, radio and billboards. Its mem- 
bers’ are the “big business” of the advertising world and 
through their hands pass most of the advertising dollars. 


In this day of great public unrest, with John Lewis 
and his squat strike boys hamstringing industry everywhere, 
with Lewis invading the oil industry after much blare of 
trumpets, Mr. Benson told about the uses and philosophy 
of advertising the product to the consumer; while all about 
us, in every business enterprise, are tens of thousands of 
problems of the relationship of these enterprises with their 
respective employes who are the “consumers” whom Mr, 
Benson talked about. 

Mr. Benson very intelligently and properly—that is we 
agree with him in his criticisms—criticized a lot of the non- 
sense written by his own members into oil company ad- 
vertising. Then he assured thé refiners, some of whom 
are among the country’s most conspicuous advertisers, that 
they will have to keep on advertising, even though the in- 
dustry is turning the dealers loose to operate on their own. 
He urged the establishment of “more rounded service,’’ mean- 
ing evidently more super service stations. Plain economics 
will have to determine that some say we have too many 
now. He said we should place our stations at “strategic 
spots.” The industry thought it had done a pretty good 
job on the whole, but the trouble is what is a “strategic 
spot” and how long will it remain one? He urged more 
national advertising, more local newspaper advertising and 
more advertising to get the “consumer” to do more tour- 
ing. 

It was interesting and constructive but one could not 
help but wonder if the constant preaching of that doctrine 
might not be partly responsible for the failure of business 
to be doing a better job on its present most important prob- 
lem—what the public thinks and says and does about private 
business enterprise? 


Assuming that Mr. Benson correctly represented the 
point of view of the advertising and national publishing pro- 
fession, and we believe he does, industry is pouring out its 
millions through one of the most effective ways to reach the 
public’s mind but only to treat that public—largely its own 
officers, its own minor executives, its own employes and 
ITS OWN STOCKHOLDERS by the millions, as if they con- 
stitute a separate class, entirely distinct from business enter- 
prises, as if they think and vote and act only as persons 
having nothing to do with business except to buy what busi- 
ness offers, and dealing entirely at arms length in their buy- 
ing. 

Not once did Mr. Benson, and we believe any other ad- 
vertising or national publication man would have made the 
same error, speak of using advertising within industry to 
oil up industry’s machinery and make it work to protect busi- 
ness? Not once did he indicate having any idea of ap- 
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pealing to “the consumer” as one also interested in and a 
part of industry? 

Yet the oil industry, to whom he was speaking, is com- 
posed of a million and more stockholders with a million and 
more employes and no one knows how many hundreds of 
thousands of farmers, who are a part of the industry through 
leasing their lands for oil and gas purposes. Probably upon 
these more than two million people are depending eight or 
ten million others. They are all a part of the oil industry. 
They all get their bread and butter in whole or in part from 
oil. Their hopes and their futures, and those of their chil- 
dren, are largely dependent on the oil industry. 

Yet even the oil industry treats these millions in its 
merchandising only as “consumers,” just the way all other 
industries treat them. To the steel industry they are “con- 
sumers” of its household products, rather than co-workers 
using steel to produce oil and gasoline. To the toothpaste, 
clothing and all such industries these oil people are still just 
“consumers,” rather than business people allied in the Great 
American Business. 

Business has been told by: the vigorous and well paid 
evangels of national advertising that, if it once gets ‘“con- 
sumer demand,” it will have all that is necessary to success. 

But, however desirable, at least a certain amount of 
“consumer demand” is today, that is the least of the prob- 
lems of business now. It is the léast of the oil industry's 
problem. We in oil do not have to worry about increases 
in gasoline gallonage. We want all we can get but we 
had a 10 per cent increase last year and there will be as 
much if not more this year. We would like to see people 
tour more and to that end we are collecting a billion dollars 
a year from the American public in road taxes without thanks 
from any one and largely at our own expense. To make 
people get out on the highways we are trying to get the 
cement interests to give up a little of their hold on the 
road builders and have more miles of road built with the less 
expensive oil and asphalt. We are inviting people to the coun- 
try and directing them to far places by giving freely many 
millions of the best road maps ever drawn. 

But, despite all this, there is threatening the oil in- 
dustry itself in a half dozen states right now—bills are pend- 
ing in some of them—an effort on behalf of, and even by 
the “consumer” whose “acceptance” the industry has spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars to “get,” to seize the oil in- 
dustry as a public utility, to regulate it, to fix its prices and 
its products and to proscribe its ways of doing business, 
And the situation at Washington as regards all business 
cannot be called flattering to business in general. 

This seizing, this regulating, this putting the heavy and 
deadening hand of government control on oil—and all busi- 
ness—is sought BY our “consumers” and also on behalf of 
our “consumers.” These are the people for whose “accept- 
ance’’ we have spent untold millions of dollars through argu- 
ment and pretty pictures in national magazines, whom we 
have called to from wayside signboards and whom today 
we are singing to, crooning to, and having symphony or- 
chestras play all sorts of music to. 

Seemingly all this vast expenditure of money has had 
little affect in soothing the avaricious sensibilities of ‘the 
ultimate consumer.” The soothing tones of a well played 
fiddle, or the beautiful notes of a highly paid Metropolitan 
singer, the whims of the best funny men, may sell a lot of 
radios for the radio manufacturers and keep the advertising 
men who run these shows in pocket money; but somehow 
they do not seem to quiet the strong urge of “our con- 
sumers’’ who have or perhaps only are contemplating giv- 
ing industry their ‘acceptance,’ to continue to demand that 
industry be still more contrailed and strangled by govern- 
ment on their behalf as the ‘ultimate consumer.” 

Oil industry employes and stockholders seemingly listen 
to General Motors and Ford orchestra programs not as as- 
sociates of the automobile manufacturers, an allied industry, 
but as “consumers” with a class antipathy against all who 
sell things to them. 

Steel employes and stockholders, in addition to hear- 
ing the scraping of fiddles paid for by the auto makers, hear 


also the songs and jokes and high class entertainment of 
the oil companies, but they hear it as “consumers,” not as 
men and women whose bread and butter comes from the 
pride of making their steel as good and as cheaply as pos- 
sible, so that Ford and General Motors can use so much of 
it, not as the makers of steel and its products that are 
bought by the oil industry by the hundreds of millions of 
dollars and used to produce the oil and fuel that keep going 
the products of steel’s other big customer—the automobile 
maker. 

American merchandising—and that means all advertis- 
ing, Magazine, newspapers and radio—should quit thinking 
and talking of people as a class of “consumers’’ who are 
and should deal with business at arms length. These should 
be thought of and addressed as brother business men and 
women. The appeal of advertising copy can be made that 
way. Instead of having the housewife stand alone, sup- 
ported by some mythical husband who seemingly gets the 
money from other than business, appeal to her as the 
housewife of an oil, steel, automobile and other type of 
business man. The automobile maker should drive hard in 
his copy at the oil and steel man—and there are quite a 
few million of them—and tell what the automobile industry, 
means to those people. 

The switch from straight out “consumer acceptance”’ 
copy to copy that has the tone and flavor of treating all as 
brother business men and women does not mean to switch 
to straight “public relations’ copy but it does mean that, if 
pressure is put on the advertising world, more and more of 
the idea that we are all in business and that it is an hon- 
orable pursuit and that it must be treated intelligently, will 
be put into the copy so that in the long run it should be 
a strong factor in straightening up thd public’s thinking. 
The company speakers on the Ford and General Motors 
radio hours do a good job of bringing home to those who have 
enjoyed those excellent concerts for nothing, the thought 
of the importance and respectibility of business. Only can- 
not they do still more of it? And a job within industry 
itself can be done through every industry’s own business 
papers. 

It certainly is most incongruous that American busi- 
ness spends hundreds of millions of dollars a year in pretty, 
pictures and fancy phrases for the eye of the “consumer” 
and into his ear it pours sweet music and funny stories and 
the news of the world and a wide variety of radio entertain- 
ment; it certainly is fantastic that allthis is taken to the 
fireside of that “consumer” and his “acceptance” received, 
only to have him the next day as he works at HIS business, 
applaud and even actively support unfair and unjust attacks 
on the very businesses that so pleased him the night be< 
fore. 

When our radio sisters sing to him it should not be 
to get his “acceptance” but’ to wake him up as to who he 
is and what he has in business in common with the em, 
ployer of the radio crooners. It is the “Marselleis’’ for in- 
dustry that should be sung to that fireside business associate 
rather than a soothing bedtime song that makes him keep 
on sleeping as a consumer.”’ 

Cur oil industry problem is not to get papa to drive a 
few more gallons of a Sunday afternoon, doll up more serv- 
ice stations or give a new twist to gasoline copy. Our oil 
problem is to make the million and more fine men and women 
who are working in it, from Walter Teagle down to “Mike” 
the truck driver and “Tony” on the refinery “bull gang,” 
understand that this is a good industry, one to be proud of 
and one to be telling those in other industries about. 

And our problem also is to make the million and more 
people who own the oil companies, large and small, get to 
work as owners of this industry to “sell it’ to the rest of 
mankind that their investment will be kept safe and that the 
men and women who make that investment profitable are 
assured of their jobs. 

Let the advertising and publishing world forget forever 
the “consumer” classification and dedicate its energies to 
the real problems of American industry, while there is stil] 
free and independent industry with us. 
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WASHINGTON 
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WASHINGTON, April 19 
Independent jobbers and deal- 


ers may get a chance to bid for | : 
'of the supplies under the social | 


the service station business of 
the thousands of government 
trucks and cars in the field. 

The Treasury 
Division is planning to have its 
state procurement officers make 
contracts for purchase of their 
service station requirements, 
breaking down each state into 
individual counties and cities, if 
necessary, to obtain bids. 

This may toss into the laps 
of independent jobbers and deal- 
ers with strings of stations in a 
county or city some of this busi- 
ness, which runs into millions 
of gallons of gasoline and lubri- 
cating oil, besides many wash 
and grease jobs. 

Originally, the TPD planned 
to consolidate all the service sta- 
tion requirements of all federal 
activities within a state or group 
of states and make a contract 
with one company for a whole 

state or area. 


14,000,000 Gallons 


A canvass of the various 
cepartments and establishments 
indicated that these require- 
ments would run to about 14,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline and 
2,000,000 gallons of lube oils an- 
nually. 

It was planned to use some 
sort of identification card so that 
government field men _ could 
drive into any station selling the 
branded products of the com- 
pany holding the contract for 
that particular area and fill up 
with gasoline and oil, charging 
it to the government. 

It developed, however, that 
most major oil companies were 
not especially anxious for this 
business. Those manifesting in- 
terest in such contracts indicated 
that they wouldn’t quote a dis- 
count off posted retail prices, as 
expected by TPD officials on 
such a large gallonage. 

The oil companies, it should be 
pointed out, faced a knotty prob- 
lem in arranging with their 
dealers to take care of deliveries 
under such contracts. Some have 
been able to make satisfactory 
arrangements, however, as_ is 
evidenced by service station con- 
tracts now running. 

But some company officials 
seemed to feel that there was a 
possibility that taxing authori- 
ties might view such arrange- 
ments with dealers as making 
the stations involved a part of 


Procurement | 


the “chain” for purposes of 
chain-store taxes and making 
the station operators “employes” 


security laws. 


TPD Drops Original Plan 


Faced with a possible scar- | 
city of bidders and the probabil. | 
ity that the prices bid would be | 


no lower than prevailing retail 


prices, the TPD decided to drop | 


its plans for consolidated con- 
tracts. 

Under date of April 15, the 
TPD is sending out to all gov- 


By A. M. PETTY 
N.P.N. Washington 
News Bureau 























for Arkansas has just entered 


into a contract with Magnolia | 
Petroleum Co. for service sta- | 


tion deliveries of gasoline and 


“lube” oils as well as wash and | 
grease jobs covering the whole) 
|state during . April, 


May and 
June. 

The contract price for gaso- 
line is based on the posted tank 


| wagon price for “Mobilgas” at 


ernment departments and estab- | : 
ithe contract at service station 


lishments a notice that it will 
not enter into consolidated serv- 
ice station contracts for the 1938 
fiscal year, beginning July 1, as 
was planned. Each agency is 
directed to make its own con- 


tracts, independently of the TPD, 


for gasoline and oil. 


At least two federal agencies. 


the U. S. Secret Service and 
the Interior Department—have 
service station contracts now 
running, but they expire June 
30. It is understood that The 


/mately 1100 or more) in Arkan-' 
sas who handle Magnolia prod-+ 


the time and place of delivery, | 
plus 4 cents, with a maximum. 
| price of 15.0 cents or 15.5 cents, | 
depending upon the particular | 


county. 


Deliveries will be made ander | 


dealers (numbering  approxi- 


ucts and have previously agreed 


Texas Co. has the Secret Serv: | 


ice contract for all states. The 
Interior Department contract is 
shared by a number of com- 
panies. 

The Interior Department, how- 
ever, tried several times but was 
unable to get any bidders for 
service station contracts in 12 
Midwestern states in the _ so- 


tory. 
With the spread of the Iowa 


to make delivery thereof for the 


—-——- - | 


‘account of the Magnolia Petro- 
|leum Co. Government field men 
| getting gasoline, oil or a wash 
‘or grease job at such stations 
|must present an identification 
| card, properly attested and good 
_for the period of the contract, 
or else a signed order for such 
| products. 


May Try Next Year 


This is the sort of contractual 

arrangement some TPD officials 
had hoped to use in the proposed 
consolidated contracts. By bas- 
ing the price on tank wagon 
plus, instead of service station 
prices, and making deliveries 
| for the account of the supplying 
'company, it was felt that this 
arrangement answered the ob- 
jections advanced by some com- 
panies to service station con: 
‘tracts. 


Maybe six months or a year 
from now, after the 48 state 
| procurement officers of the TPD 
have tried out various methods 
of contracting for service sta- 
tion deliveries in their particular 
states, the procurement division 
itself may have another try at 
entering into consolidated con- 
tracts. 








Size of Oil Strings Problem 
In Drilling Beyond 10,000 Feet 





N. P. N. News Bureau 


LOS ANGELES, April 17. — 
California petroleum engineers 
and operators, in annual spring 
meeting here April 13, took up 
the problem of increasing and 


/maintaining adequate crude re- 


Plan, chain-store taxes and ex: | 


istence of other 
federal agencies may find it 
difficult to get bids on a state- 
wide basis. 


Local Contracts 


However, the TPD intends to 
send out shortly, to its state 
procurement officers in each 
state, instructions to contract 
for their service station needs. 

If the larger companies are 
not willing to bid on state-wide 


factors, other | 


“ . | serves on the west coast where 
called Standard of Indiana terri- | 


discussion left off at the meet- 
ing of the American Associa- 
tion of Petroleum Geologists in 
March. 

Technical papers’ delivered 
during the session dealt with 


| obtaining maximum production 
from structures found by the 


| geologists. 


The meeting was 


‘held under auspices of the Pa- 


cific Coast District, 
Petroleum Institute Division of 


| Production. 


Record breaking attendance 


| was indicative of the greatly in- 


contracts, then the state pro-| 


curement officers may make lo- 


cal contracts for each county) 


and city, where necessary. 
It has been the practice to the 


TPD to allow any federal 
agency to buy under its con- 
tracts. So, if other agencies 


have difficulties in contracting 
for their requirements in any 
area, they may be permitted to 
buy under the state TPD con- 
tracts. 

The TPD procurement officer 


creased interest in oil produc- 


tion problems. Seating capacities | 


were taxed by some 500 mem- 


bers attending the morning and} 


the afternoon technical sessions 
and nearly 1100 gathered in the 
famous Biltmore Bowl that eve- 
ning — not to dance — but to 
hear A. L. Weil, president of 
General Petroleum Corp. and 
of the California Oil and Gas 


Association, discuss the “History 


of the Oil Industry 
fornia’’. 
Banquet speaker Weil told the 


in Cali- 


American | 


engineers that the most disas- 
trous defect of California’s oil 
code has been the total lack of 
statutory regulation of curtail- 
ment. He presented a detailed 
analysis of efforts to bring about 
legislation of this nature and 
outlined some of the problems 
that confronted the sponsors. 


He said weakness of pipe was 
a factor limiting the early ef- 
forts to find oil in California. 
He said that, as late as 1914 
and 1915, 5000 feet, though by 
no means the limit of drilling, 
was about as long a string as 
,could be used without stripping 
the threads. 

He called attention to the 
| drilling that took place on the 
Kettleman North Dome in 1911 
and 1912, when one well reached 
'a depth of approximately 5000 
feet and had to be abandoned 
because of pipe failure although 
some encouraging showings 
were encountered. 

“IT often wonder,” he said, “if 
we are not right on the thres- 
hold of this same problem again. 
In drilling beyond 10,000 feet 
are we not confronted with the 
dilemma of either using casing 
that is so light that it will not 
withstand the pressures, or so 
heavy that it will not carry its 
own weight.” 
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ICC Will Reopen 
Oil Rate Cases 


As SFA Protests. 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, April 19.— 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has agreed to reopen the 
southeastern petroleum freight 
rate cases at the request of 
Southern Freight Association. 


The date of hearings will be, 


fixed later. 


The association’s petition, 


filed last month, asks authority | 


to establish lower rail freight 


rates on gasoline and kerosine | 


in tank cars from New Orleans- 


Baton Rouge Group points to) 
Atlanta, Ga., Group, and inter- | 


mediate points, without corre- 
sponding reductions from points 
west of the Mississippi. 


The hearings promise to bring | 
into the open the long-standing | 
complaint of southwestern re- | 


finers against what they term 
discriminatory rates which do 


not allow them to ship petro-' 


leum products overland into the 
southeast at a price level to al- 
low them to compete with the 


major oil companies and their | 


tanker fleets. 


The rate reduction proposed 
in the petition of the Southern 
Freight Association would 
further discriminate against 
the refiners they feel, since the 
reduction would not affect ship- 
ments from west of the Missis- 
Sippi. 

Protests Filed 

One company, Lion Oil Re- 
fining Co., El Dorado, Ark., al- 
ready has filed a protest against 
the proposal unless similar re- 
ductions for shipments from 
west of the Mississippi are in- 
cluded, and several other inde- 
pendent refiners in the Shreve- 
port and East Texas areas are 
expected to follow their lead, as 
perhaps also will the south- 
westen rail carriers. 


Meanwhile, the southern as- 


sociation has filed an amend- | 


ment with the ICC to its orig- 
inal petition, setting forth in 
greater detail the water-rail 
rates which it says has brought 
about the need for the reduc- 
tion sought. 
made in the amendment of 
the “west-of-the-river” protests, 
however. 

“Changes in rates from Savan- 
nah to Atlanta since March 15 
1932,” the association _ said, 
“made necessary by orders of 
the Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission and motor truck com- 
petition, culminating with es- 
tablishment of a rate of 29.5 


cents on August 31, 1936, have, 
made it impossible for all-rail 


routes from the New Orleans- 


No mention is. 


| Baton Rouge Group to compete | 
for this important tonnage.” 


It is the carriers’ contention 
| that gasoline and kerosine, may 
fa: shipped from New Orleans 
around Florida and to Savannah 
by boat, thence inland to Atlanta 
| by rail (or motor carrier) at a 
much cheaper rate than they can 
|carry it overland, and that they | 
are losing money daily. 


Differential Grows 


The rates for the two methods | 
of bringing gasoline to Atlanta | 
and nearby cities were almost | 
the same prior to March 15,! 
/1932, the amendment pointed 


Buchanan Heads 
U. S. Delegation 


.P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, April 20.—The man 


who sold the first cargo of na- 
tural gasoline to be shipped to 
‘a foreign port by an_inde- 
pendent firm will be chairman 


\of two delegations of American 


oil men who are to attend the 
Second World Petroleum Con- 
gress in Paris, June 14 to 20. 
He is D. E. Buchanan, presi- 
‘dent of Hanlon-Buchanan, Inc., 


out, adding that “failure of the|of Tulsa. As a speaker on the 


Georgia commission to permit 
| the carriers to establish the rate 


of the water-rail route.” 


Meanwhile, independent re- 
\finers of the North Louisiana- | 


|to fight the proposed rate reduc- | 
tion unless similar reduction is | 
| granted in rail transportation of 
'gasoline and kerosine into the) 
|southeast from their refineries, | 
and a similar protest from south- 
western rail carriers is like- 
wise ee 


SAE Neutosal Group 
Being Organized 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

TULSA, April 19.—Prelimi- 
nary plans for organization of 
_a regional group of the Society 


of Automotive Engineers in the | 


Mid-Continent were being per- 
fected here today by local S.A.E. 
members and interested automo- | 
tive and petroleum technologists 
under the direction of B. E. Sib- 
ley of the Continental Oil Co., 


general chairman in the south- | 


west. Plans are practically com- 
pleted for a two-day regional 
|'meeting in Tulsa, September 
30-Oct. 1. 

This meeting will include the 
presentation of several papers by 
nationally known engineers in 
the two industries. Diesel en- 
|gines and fuels, aviation prob- 
lems and new developments in 


aviation equipment, motor fuels | 


/and progress in lubricants, air 
‘cleaners for automotive engines 


'be covered. 

The evening of Sept. 30 the 
various activities of the society | 
will be presented by John A. C. 


,| Warner, executive secretary of | 


the society. A dinner will be 

held the evening of Oct. 1. 
Permanent 

elected at a meeting to be held 


the evening of May 18, begin-. 


/ning with a dinner at 6:30 p.m. 
at the Mayo Hotel here, fol- 
lowed by an executive session at 
8 p.m. 


Arkansas district are preparing | 


‘Refining Co., 


and other current subjects will | 


officers will be) 


program, he will talk on “Natu- 


Motor Fuel Market.” 
Buchanan will be chairman of 


;man of the congressional dele- 
gation of the American 
| Petroleum Institute. 


U. S. delegation will be Herbert 
Baxley, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 


|Inc., New York; William M. 


| Brewster, managing director of 
|Raffineries de Petrole de la 
| Gironde, Paris; W. D. Cramp- 
ton, Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, Paris; H. A. Hassan, 
Sinclair Refining Co., Paris; 
Charles E. Lanning, American 
Petroleum Institute, London; 
Wallace Pratt, Humble Oil & 
Houston; Col 
James Gordon Steese, U. S. 
|Army, retired, San Antonio, 
Tex.; C. B. Veal, research man- 
|ager, Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, New York, and Charles 
W. Wright, vice counsul, Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Vienna. 
Dr. Gustav Egloff, Universal Oil 
|Products Co., and Dr. P. K. 
| Francis, technical editor of the 
Oil and Gas Journal. 


Test ties on Future 


Oil Assignments 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, April 19. 
The U. S. Supreme Court has 
‘been asked to rule on the right 
of a trustee in bankruptcy to 
‘consider assignments of oil and 
|gas not yet produced as execu- 


them for the benefit of general 
|creditors of a bankrupt. 

Hubert F. Laugharn, trustee 
in bankruptcy for Jack Dave 
Sterling and three California oil 
producing companies he oper- 
ated, has filed a petition for a 
'writ of certiorari with the high 
court, asking it to review the 
opinion of the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruling that 
|such assignments should be 
liquidated. 

According to 
Sterling was 
rupt in November, 1935, and 
had previously borrowed cer- 


the petition, 


| petroleum industries. 


tory contracts and to repudiate | 


| Randall, 


adjudged bank- 


tain sums from the Bank of 
America National Trust and 
Savings Association, giving 
them assignments of oil and 
gas to be produced by his com- 
panies—Huntington Shore Oil 
Co., Tide Petroleum Co., and 
Lion Petroleum Co. 

Several months after the 
bankruptcy proceedings, the 
bank filed petitions to require 
the trustee to pay to it, as a se- 
cured creditor, certain percent- 
ages of production from several 
of Sterling’s wells until the in- 
debtedness covered by the as- 
signments was liquidated in full. 

Laugharn repudiated the as- 
signments as executory con- 


|tracts and declared they were 
‘ral Gasoline and the World | 
of 37 cents prescribed by the ICC | 
.from Savannah to Atlanta, re-| 
sulted in a differential of 1.94 | the official delegation represent- 
cents per 100 pounds in favor | ing the U. S. and will be chair- | 


made in violation of a_ well 
established rule of property in 
California that there cannot be 
a present assignment of oil and 
gas which is to be produced in 
the future. 

He was upheld by a referee 


|in bankruptcy, who denied the 
The other members of the. 


petitions. The bank went to 


i\the U. S. District court, where 


the referee’s ruling was _ re- 
versed. The circuit court up- 
held this decision. 


- 


Oil, Gas Meeting 
At State College 


STATE COLLEGE, Pa., April 
12..-For the second year, the 
Pennsylvania Natural Gas 
Men’s Assn. will join with the 
School of Mineral Industries in 
a joint conference to discuss 
problems of the natural gas and 
The con- 
ference is scheduled for April 
30 and May 1 at Pennsylvania 
State College. 

C. W. Georgi, Enterprise Oil 
Co. of Buffalo, will open the 
program April 30 with a paper 
on hypoid gear lubricants. The 
second paper, on the applica- 
tion of electrical well logging in 
the Appalachian fields, will be 
presented by W. J. Gillingham, 
Schlumberger Well Surveying 
Corp., Houston. Well shooting, 
with special reference to sec- 
ondary recovery operations, is 
the subject of H. M. Ryder, 
Ryder-Scott Co., Bradford, Pa. 

The May ist morning session 
will include a paper by L. E. 
Geophysical Explora- 
tion Co., Charleston, W. Va., on 
geophysical prospecting, based 
on experience in the Oriskany 
gas structure of West Virginia; 
a paper on pipe line corrosion; 
electrolysis and cathodic protec- 
tion by A. L. Black of Ford, 
Bacon and Davis, Inc., New 
York, and a third paper by B. 
H. Gardner, Columbia Gas and 
Electric Co., Columbus, on sales 
problems of the natural gas in- 
dustry. Opportunity for discus- 
sion will be given after each 
paper. 
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Carlisle Wims Round 


(Continued from page 17) 
ruling in abeyance to permit 
government counsel to put on 
testimony if they desired. They 
did not so desire and shortly 
after noon April 15 counsel for 
both sides went into chambers 
with Judge Kennerly, the fed- 
eral judge presiding in that dis- 
trict. 


Matter Before the Judge 


After that conference the 
judge explained to newspaper 
men that, under the law, he was 
bound to grant additional hear- 
ing. The commissioner, he said, 
sits in such proceedings as a 
magistrate and either dis- 
charges the defendant or com- 
mits him to the judge of the 
district. It is the latter who 
actually signs a removal order. 

The matter, therefore, is now 
out of the commissioner’s hands. 
The judge will take the case on 
the record made in the hearing 
before Commissioner Carothers 
and hear argument, or he will 
permit the government to put 
on testimony or other evidence. 
Government counsel will elect 
which procedure will be fol- 
lowed. They did not reveal their 
course in the conference with 
the judge. 

Should they decide to intro- 
duce additional evidence, the 
judge will not personally hear 
it, he said, but will appoint a 


master. He might, he _ said, 
designate Commissioner Car- 
others as the master, or he 


might name the court reporter. 
Such a record, of course, would 
then be read by the judge and 
he would hear argument. 

The judge said that he had 


-— 


told the counsel that he might | 


set May 14 as date to start the 
new proceedings but that there 
was no definiteness about it. 


Carlisle Rearrested 
We get tangled up in pro- 


cedure, if we are not careful, | 


and forget the man most in- 


terested. Carlisle was a free 
man for a little while last 
Thursday. The commissioner 


had discharged him. Then gov- 
ernment filed a new complaint, 
he was rearrested and made 
new bond. The marshal did not, 
of course, place a hand the size 


of a Smithfield ham on his | 


shoulder and inform him sternly 


that he was a prisoner. It was | 


done quite politely. But Carlisle 
is again a man who has made 
bond to appear and be heard. 
The comforting thing to him 
is that he has won Round 1 and 
the commissioner’s ruling was 
that he didn’t belong in the 
Madison conspiracy case at all. 


It seems that this same thing | 


can be done over and over. 
Should the judge agree with 
his commissioner and hold no 
probable cause exists for tak- 
ing Carlisle to Madison, he 
would be subject to rearrest on 
a new complaint under the same 
indictment 


federal district. Probably the 


government wouldn’t want to | 


do that, for in a short time the 


‘judges would get the idea that 


plain harrassment was the chief 
object and they might speak 
harshly; but it might be a good 
idea, at that, if Carlisle wins 


Round 2 for him to spend his | 


vacation this summer at some 
one of the pleasant beaches in 





Second Well Comes In 
In Michigan Field 


HOLLAND, Mich., April 19. 
The second well in the Holland. 
Burnips Field, in Salem Town- 
ship 16 miles southeast of Hol- 
land, came in April 13 produc- 
ing about 150 barrels daily of 
42 gravity oil. 

The well is on the Holthrop- 
Sawyer onion farm, and was 
drilled by the Muskegon Devel- 
opment Co. The third well was 
spudded in last week and two 
more are to be started soon, it 
was reported. 

The first well, on the Raab 
farm in Salem Township, came 
in about 45 days ago. After pro- 
duction dropped to about 25 
barrels daily the well was acid 
treated and production jumped 
to about 100 barrels daily. 

Both wells are down 1600 
feet in the Traverse sand. Crude 


oil is moved to Grand Rapids 
ty truck. So far only one major 
oil company is reported to have 
taken a lease in the area. 


Genesee Sales Meetings 

FLINT, Mich., April 20.— 
Meetings held April 13 and 14 
for dealers of the Genesee Dia- 
mond Oil Co., distributor in 
Michigan of Diamond and D-X 
products of the Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corp., were attended 
by 150 dealers and employes. A 
banquet and meeting were held 
in Lansing April 13 and in Flint 
April 14. 

C. L. Dorris, manager of sub- 
sidiary marketing for the Mid- 
Continent company, was the 
principal speaker at these meet- 
ings. Other speakers included 
W. J. Wixson and Luther Wil- 
liams, of the general sales de- 
partment. E. B. Saxe, general 
manager of the Genesee com- 
pany, was chairman of the 
meetings. 


if filed in another | 


| 
the southern federal district of 


Texas. 

It is doubtful that govern- 
ment will put on new evidence 
in the Carlisle removal case. 
Throughout the hearing its 
lawyers were strictly counter- 


punchers. They waited for the | 


other side to lead. Thus, while 


the court room throughout the 
hearing up to the time for ar- 
gument, none was put on the 
stand. The three were Neil 
Buckley, Tulsa, of Cities Service 
|Export Oil Co.; J. M. Bradshaw, 
'Dallas, broker 


years done all the buying for 
Gulf in Texas, and R. N. Cline, 
secretary of the East Texas 
| Marketers Association. Conten- 
tion in the indictment is that 
ithe association was a vehicle 
through which the alleged Great 
'Conspiracy operated, in part. 


‘sistant attorney general, 


‘assumption and five 


of petroleum | 
y 'to see the record of those pro: 
products who has for some “ceedings. 
|record was brought to Houston 
‘by Messrs. Lewin, Chaffetz and 


|Grant W. Kelleher, the last 


| 
' 


~~-- - | 


saying, ‘Now, assume with 
me—’ and states a long proposi- 
tion consisting of nothing but 
minutes 
from now he will be saying, 
‘that was your sworn testimony 
as the record will show.’” 


What was said by witnesses 


the government had three wit- | who apgmeres Bedore tie grand 


nesses under subpoena and in | 


jury at Madison last summer 
and again last fall is known 
only to them and to the govern- 
ment attorneys and the jurors. 
The oath of secrecy has not 


‘been dissolved by the federal 
judge there and defense at: 


torneys have not been permitted 


Some part of the 


named also a special assistant. 
He incidentally, was not heard 


jat any time and his role was 


that of consultant to the other 


| two. 
John Henry Lewin, special as- 
as- | Testimony Read 


-serted in his argument that the | 


Maybe all of the grand jury 


|surface of the case had barely | record was in Houston; how: 
|been scratched in the hearing | ever, the only part referred to 


here and hinted at dire things was the testimony Henry B, 
that would be revealed when the May, East Texas refiner, was 


‘main show begins in Madison. | purported to have given at Mad- 


The big stuff he intimates the 
government will shoot later 
| wasn’t uncovered; dim _ trails 
/were outlined, however, which 
‘could be discerned down 
through the maze of accusations 
and allegations. 


be guessed at by those who, at 
‘this removal hearing, sat 


tailed accounts of how the Gulf 
bought and buys gasoline to 
supplement the output of its 
refineries. There was no re- 


buttal testimony. Government | 


counsel merely attempted by 
cross examination to give the 
direct testimony a_ different 
meaning than that which wit- 
nesses Said it had. 


In this respect it was an 
amazing performance: Counsel 
are usually given wide latitude 
on eross examination but 
Messrs. Lewin and Hammond E. 
Chaffetz, the latter also a special 
assistant attorney general, went 
much farther afield than vete- 
ran observers of court proceed- 
ings had ever’ encountered. 
Witnesses were called upon to 
speculate as to what might have 
been in somebody’s mind on a 
particular date; they were 
handed elaborate and complex 
hypotheses—several questions 
rolled into one—and asked if 
they agreed to the conclusion 
given by counsel for govern- 
ment. Defense counsel weren’t 
captious about this, they let 
most of it ride, but on one oc- 
casion Archie D. Gray, of Guff, 
summed it all up in an objection 
by saying, 

“He (Chaffetz) starts out by 





through the long hours of de- | 


ison. Lewin read a little of it 
‘to him and asked whether he 
‘said that last July. It didn’t 
‘mean much and it did nothing 
‘to rebut the testimony he gave 
|on the stand at Houston. Lewin 
himself didn’t make much of it; 


How far reaching and harm- |his attitude was that of a man 
ful the big stuff is could only |who keeps his hand on his 


| pistol pocket to make the other 
:fellow think he has a gun. 

But the snatches that were 
|read revealed it was John Henry 
,Lewin doing more testifying to 
the grand jury than was Henry 
,May. There were the lengthy 


/questions — perfect syllogisms, 
with major and minor premises 
and conclusions—and so confus- 
ing in their grand scope as to 
challenge the intelligence of the 

‘witness to frame a clear-cut 
reply. One wondered, as he 
heard the few scraps that were 
‘read “at” rather than “to” Mr, 
May at Houston, whether the 
_Madison affair was like that all 
the way through, with witnesses 
merely called upon to identify 
an answer or a conclusion that 
had been neatly rolled up into a 
{package and placed before him, 


Trick Questioning 


Of course, Messrs. Lewin and 
Chaffetz would not be permitted 
in trial court to take in the 
territory they did at Houston or, 
if the bits of the grand jury 
record read are typical, at 
Madison. The attitude of Gulf 
counsel was that they had 
nothing to conceal about Gulf’s 
buying of gasoline nor about 
Carlisle’s part therein and that 
no amount of trick questioning 
could change the facts. It was 
only when the witness had been 
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pounded at overlong, after he 
had been asked the same ques- 
tion in a dozen ways and had 
stepped over the deadfalls which 
these government lawyers are 
skillful at rigging that the Gulf 
counsel would interfere. They 
were so indulgent, in fact, that 
the commissioner interfered a 
few times and told Lewin and 
Chaffetz to get on to something 


else as the witness had an- 


swered the same question re- 
peatedly. 

As was published in the April 
14th NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
News, Carlisle himself was a 
witness. His testimony was 
along the lines of that previ- 
ously given by H. S. Gwyn, his 
assistant. Purchases made by 
Gulf in the Houston division are 
to supply requirements which 
go to supply Texas retail and 
dealer trade and for coastwise 
shipment on order of the Pitts- 
burgh office. 


Statistics Introduced 


Gulf put into the record the 
figures of its own manufacture 
of gasoline from 1930 on, fig- 
ures of its purchases through 
the Houston division and on re- 
finery stocks. Government coun- 
sel objected that the figures 
did not tell the full story, as 
stocks held for corresponding 
months by the sales department 
were not given. When the fig- 
ures were offered, as quickly 
as they could be obtained from 
Pittsburgh, government again 
objected, this time on the 
ground that they did not or- 
iginate in the department of 
W. A. Slater, manager of manu- 
facturing, who had given the 
refinery output figures and who 
had asked the auditing depart- 
ment to supply the figures he 
did not have. The objection, a 
hair-splitting one, was sus- 
tained. 

Government made much of 
the fact that Neil Buckley 
visited Carlisle very soon after 
he had been borrowed from 
Cities Service by the East Texas 
Marketing Association to as- 
sist in getting that association 
started. Carlisle said he remem- 
bered that Buckley did call on 
him but that nothing was said 
about any “program” of buying. 

He said Buckley had told him 
that some of the East Texas 
refiners were getting in shape 
to do business __ straightfor- 
wardly and that he, Carlisle, 
thought nothing of it as he was 
vice-chairman of the state code 
committee at the time and that 
there was scarcely a day that 
somebody did not come in with 
a plan to straighten up East 
Texas. 

But the commissioner’s 
memorandum ruling on the case 


is the best summary and evalua- | 


tion of the testimony that could 
be prepared. In a personal way, 
this writer will attempt to fit 


together, from six days of 
listening to the Carlisle hearing, 


some of the things government 


may have in mind. Doubtless 
some of the distinguished coun- 


sel who attended as observers | 


seized upon points other than 
those herein set forth; we shall 
tell under broad headings what 
appeared as significant to us. 


Buying Under the Code 


First, there is the buying 
under the code. There was the 
much discussed Ickes-approved 
buying program in East Texas. 
That was before the period 
covered by the indictment, 
which runs from February, 
1935, to December 22, 1936. De- 
fense put in the facts concern- 
ing that program, insofar as 
Gulf was affected. Government 
counsel spent little time on this. 

That program was terminated 
Nov. 10, 1934, when Secretary 
Ickes made a personal appear- 
ance in Dallas at the American 
Petroleum Institute meeting 
and said he would have no more 
to do with it. However, the 
code was still in effect and it 
continued to function to the 
date of the Schecter decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, late 
in May, 1935. 

Gulf counsel put into the 
records certified copies of docu- 
ments and orders which they 
had obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Interior files. They 
asserted that, while Gulf had 
always bought because it needed 
gasoline and on the most favor- 
able terms it could, except for 
the buying under Ickes-approved 
contracts, there was the addi- 
tional sanction for all buying 
in the early part of 1935 and 
during the part of the period 
covered by the indictment that 
the code was still in operation 
and that Ickes was plainly ap- 
proving efforts at stability in 
the market. 


“Not Omnipotent” 


It seems evident 
government counsel will chal- 
lenge this claim. Once, Lewin 
burst out heatedly “Ickes, Ickes, 
he’s not omnipotent. He’s bound 
by the statutes the same as any- 
one else.” 

There was long argument 
over admissibility of the copies 
of orders, and so on, but the 
commissioner finally said he 
would let them go 
record. They went to show, he 
said, that the government was 
in the field and interested in 
prices. So, Attorney Green pro- 
ceeded to enter his exhibits. 

There was the certificate ap- 
pointing Ickes as oil adminis- 
trator. There were code amend- 
ments providing for appoint- 
ment of a co-ordinator and 
district allocators and a board 
of review to set up quotas of 
gasoline for manufacture. There 
was code authorization for the 
buying of gasoline so that small 


that the. 


into the | 


refineries would not be dis- 
criminated against. All this is 
in the history books by now. 
Then there was a letter from 
Ickes, dated July 20, 1934, to 
C. E. Arnott, Socony Vacuum 
Corp., authorizing him, as chair- 
man of the marketing com- 
mittee of the Planning & Co- 
ordination Committee, to set up 


oa 


Government 


The government counter to 
this was two-fold. First, that 
Ickes was thinking about price 
wars in the retail field so that, 
as Lewin said, “the price at 
Podunk would be raised to the 
level of that at Squeedunk;” 
second, that Ickes could not 
have sanctioned any price sta- 
bilizing. movement without go- 
ing through a set procedure 
prescribed in the law. 

Then there was the report of 
the Blazer committee appointed 
by Ickes to survey code opera- 
tions and make recommenda- 
tions. This committee reported 
on March 28, 1935, that whole- 
sale or tank car prices were out 
of line with crude prices, re- 
finers could not continue on that 
basis and that either tank car 
prices must be raised or crude 
prices reduced. On April %, 
Charles Fahy, chairman of the 
Petroleum Administrative 
Board, wired, Paul G. Blazer, of 
Ashland Refining Co., Ashland, 
Ky., chairman of the survey 
committee, and inquired 
whether the condition the com- 
mittee had pointed out had been 
corrected. Blazer replied that 
he thought parity had been re- 
stored between crude and tank 
car prices. A press statement 
issued by the PAB setting forth 
these exchanges was put into 
the record. 


Counsel Comments 


A comment made by govern- 
ment counsel is rather illuminat- 
ing of their attitude toward the 
industry. They said that the 
oil men were not content with 
the stabilizing job government 
|had done, but went on and 
raised crude prices in January, 
1936. Their approach to the 
subject throughout seems to be 
\that prices are always fixed and 
that supply and demand fac- 
tors have nothing to do with it. 

In summation, it appears that 
the government will challenge 
|the assertions that Ickes had 
| anything to do with the upward 
|trend of tank car prices after 
|the 1934 buying program col- 
|lapsed and, this was merely in- 


dicated, will challenge that he 


| had any authority to do any- 
|thing. As for the fact that the 
| National Industrial Recovery 
| Act was the law during a part 
| of the indictment period, carry- 
|ing anti-trust law exemptions 


committees on price stabiliza- 
tion. Then, more pertinently, 
there was another letter from 
Ickes dated April 22, 1935 
during the period covered by 
the indictment—asking Arnott 
to stabilize some more and 
saying that Ickes’ representa- 
tives would be present at sta- 
bilization meetings. 


Makes Reply 


for industries that had ap- 
proved codes—stating the mat- 
ter baldly and with no attempt 
at legal niceties—Messrs. Lewin 
and Chaffetz seem to believe 
that those exemptions did not 
apply except when certain 
ponderous machinery was set 
in motion, such as hearings and 
elaborate, specific approval of 
each act. They, therefore, are 
disposed to challenge the legal- 
ity of stabilizing meetings held 
by code committees in 1935. 
The East Texas Marketing 
Association, found by Commis- 
sioner Carothers to have been 
formed “along legitimate and 
even commendable lines,” will, 
of course, be presented in the 
main trial as a principal part 
of the Great Conspiracy. Neil 
Buckley will be pointed to as 
the “liaison” man between the 
group of East Texas refiners 
who formed the association and 
the major companies alleged to 
have participated in the buying 
“program” to raise prices. 
How Association Originated 


Henry May’s testimony at 
Houston was direct and straight- 
forward. He said he took the 
lead in forming the association 
and that he persuaded Buckley, 
who first had to consult his 
superiors in New York, that to 
get East Texas refiners to get 
in line with state and federal 
regulations would be a _ good 
thing all around and that Buck- 
ley could help along by telling 
major buyers that they could 
now find legal gasoline in the 
field. May’s point was that the 
large buyers would not believe 
the East Texans; that the lat- 
ter, in fact, wouldn’t even get 
in to talk to the large buyers. 


Effect of Connally Law 


The effect of the Connally 
law and its predecessor, Sect. 
9-C of the NIRA, was developed 
broadly by Gulf counsel and 
government had little to say 
about this, except to assert that 
the Connally law was taking 
care of things and that there 
was no need of a buying pro- 
gram. Thus, it seems to this 
writer, there will be much ar- 
gument over what Lewin dis- 
tinguishes as the “need motive” 
and the “profit motive.” Gulf 
developed fully that it bought 
gasoline because it needed it 
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and that the effect of the Con- 


nally law was to make gasoline 
scarce to the point the price 
naturally rose. 


Shipments Dropped 


In this connection, C. D. Lock- 
wood, publisher of Lockwood's 
Texas Oil Report, prepared a 
chart early in 1935 which was 
published at the time, showing 
the effect of restrictions applied 
by the state and by the Federal 
Tender Board. Gasoline ship- 
ments from East Texas in early 
October, 1934, run as high as 
3700 ca a week. Soon after 
the tender board began its op- 
erations there was a drop to 
about 1000- cars a week. The 
first board was put out of busi- 
ness in January, 1935 and there 
was a jump in shipments, then 
the Connally law put the board 
back in on March 1 and the de- 
cline recurred. 

The Carlisle hearing was re- 
strictive in many respects. One 
was the allegation that con- 
sumers and jobbers were af- 
fected in the western district 
of Wisconsin, or that the Great 
Conspiracy was intended to af- 
fect them. Nothing was de- 
veloped along this line because 
the Gulf does no business in 
that district and such allegation 
was not an issue at Houston. 
And the government, of course, 
opened up nothing except to as- 
sert that Gulf might have been 
interested in influencing prices 
elsewhere in Standard of In- 
diana territory where it does 
some business. 


Why Wisconsin 


The Gulf counsel argued 
briefiy on venue and jurisdic- 
tion. They expressed the idea 
that the government went into 
Wisconsin So they could find a 
jury wholly unacquainted with 
the highly complex oil business, 
where every ordinary business 
transaction, easily understood 
by people living in the terri- 
tories where the Great Con- 
$piracy is alleged to have been 
formed and carried out, could 
be made to appear mysteri- 
ous and sinister. Government 
flourished the order of Judge 
Stone overruling the Gulf de- 
murrer, to which Gulf counsel 
retorted that no demurrer had 
been made as to Carlisle. The 
commissioner did not, however, 
rule on the point of venue or 
jurisdiction. 

Melodrama was not lacking 
in this hearing and one wonders 
whether it will not play a large 
part at Madison. Lewin, in his 
argument, said that Carlisle 
must be taught the lesson that 
hereafter, when his superiors 
five him an order that he sus- 
pectS is not on the up and up, 
he must rare back and say, “No, 
my reputation is more impor- 
tant than mv job.” Incidentally, 
Carlisle had not Said that he 
ever thought there was any- 


thing wrong about the orders 
he got from Pittsburgh, except 
that he didn’t like the Ickes 
buying program and submitted 
that to the legal department. 
The chief point of interest here 
that government counsel 
throughout seemed to think it 
peculiar that, when a_subor- 
dinate is given an order, he 
doesn’t ask a lot of questions 
in ascertainment of his. su- 
perior’s motive. 
Was His Face Red? 

At one point, Carlisle, ques- 
tioned at some length as to 
when and how often he talks to 
his superiors and what he talks 
about, was asked when he last 
saw Col. Drake, president of 


is 


ca 


Gulf. He told of the last visit 
that Drake made to Houston. 


“What did you discuss wifh 
him?” Lewin asked . 

“Well,” Carlisle replied sadly, 
“greatly to my embarrassment, 
he talked about the profit and 
loss statement of my division.” 


Lewin held out some hope for 
the -defendants, though. He 
told the commissioner that the 
degree of participation in the 
Great Conspiracy would doubt- 
less be taken into account by 
the court in setting penalties— 
after conviction. He said gov- 
ernment was not trying to 
profit financially through fines. 
It merely wants to teach the 
defendants a lesson. 


Text of Commission’s Ruling 


In Carlisle Removal Hearing 





Evidently the Defendant Car- 
lisle was included in this indict- 
ment upon information incom- 
plete in an important respect; 
because, although he is charged 
not as an individual, but as an 
official of one of the defendant 
major companies capable in his 
official capacity of furthering 
the ends of the alleged con- 
spirators, it is stated in the in- 
dictment that his official posi- 
tion with the corporation is un- 
known to the grand jurors. 

The facts show that he was 
and is a subordinate officer in 
the corporation, without authori- 
ty or power to shape its poli- 
cies. He can only be held liable, 


pendence of 


shown. 


relationship is 


Responded to Demand 
It is a physical impossibility 


that the purchases made con- 


tributed in any improper way 


to the price rise complained of. 


It was some six months after 
the rise in the spot market of 
East Texas, namely in the 
month of November, 1935, be- 
fore any appreciable increase in 
purchases by Mr. Carlisle ap- 
peared, after which they did 
rise to and fluctuate thereafter 


at a higher level than previously, 


| 


therefore, for acts of his own, | 


knowingly furthering the ends 
of the conspiracy, namely the 
purchase of gasoline on the East 
Texas spot market “in excess of 
the amounts which his com- 
pany would have purchased 
apart from its participation in 
the buying program in said 
matket, mapped out by the con- 
spirators.” 

The defendant was and is 
divisional sales manager of the 
Gulf Refining Corp. in charge 
of its purchases and sales in 
Texas. 

The records of the purchases 
made by him or through his of- 
fice before and after the al- 
leged artificial price rise in this 
market complained of in the in- 
dictment, which was in the 
months of March, April and 
May, 1935, show that the allega- 
tion that his purchases had any- 
thing to do with the rise is un- 
true. 

I have been furnished with a 
plotted curve of the prices_com- 
plained about before and after 
the date of origin of the con- 
spiracy, and on this plat I have 
traced the curve of the pur- 
chases made in Mr. Carlisle's 
division and an absolute inde- 


but in harmony with the his- 
toric general recovery of the 
country out of the great depres- 
sion, and consequent increased 
demand for the products of his 
company’s own refineries. 


The evidence is that the Gulf 
corporation had been in the 
habit of buying gasoline pro- 
duced by other refiners to sup- 
ply its customers when their 
demand exceeded the produc- 
tion of its own refineries, over 
a period of 20 years or more 
before this alleged conspiracy 
and the defendant and his chief 
assistant, Mr. Gwyn, testified 
that such needs governed the 
volume of its purchases during 
all of the period covered by the 
indictment, and its records of 
purchases corroborates this tes- 
timony and so far rebuts the 
allegations of the indictment as, 
in my opinion, to shift the bur- 
den back on the government to 
adduce evidence at least suffic- 
ient, when set over against this 
defense evidence, to raise an is- 
sue of fact for the jury. 

On this score counsel for the 
government point to four mat- 
ters which they contend consti- 
tute evidence in support of the 
indictment to form such an is- 
Sue of fact, namely two tele- 
grams sent to the defendant by 


‘his purchasing broker in the 


field, a visit to the defendant by 
Mr. Neil Buckley and the tes- 
timony of Mr. May that “the 
buying of the major companies 
in the East Texas spot market 
led the upward march of prices 
complained of in the _ indict- 
ment.” There are some other 
matters claimed by the govern- 
ment to come within this cate- 
gory, but they are trivial. 

Now, it has required a week 
of receiving testimony, listen- 
ing to arguments of counsel and 
pondering over them to give me 
some reasonable assurance that 
I could fairly and safely ap- 
praise these matters. That is 
really what this extension of 
the hearing is all about as far 
as I am concerned, and here are 
my conclusions: 


Commissioner’s Conclusions 


I do not think government 
counsel would have referred to 
these four things as evidence 
for the government but for a 
most remarkable pre-conception 
on their part of events here in 
the Texas field. It is evident 
that, somehow, they see through 
prejudiced glasses and I will 
cite three instances to confirm 
this statement, while at the 
same time throwing full light on 
the supposed evidence. 

Government counsel believes 
there was criminality involved 
in the 1934 buying program; in 
the organization and activities 
of the East Texas Refiners As- 
sociation and in the activities of 
Mr. Neil Buckley. 

i have listened for days while 
these gentlemen have cross ex- 
amined witnesses with a skill 
that I have never seen surpassed 
in my endeavor to substantiate 


their preconceived idea of crim- 


inality in these three quarters, 
or rather, I should say clearly 
revealing their own belief in 
such criminality. I have thought 
that, where there is so much 
smoke there must be some fire, 
and I have been on the lookout 
for it at all times. Here are the 
plain facts: the 1934 program 
was set up by the federal gov- 
ernment under the NRA, with 
the personal sanction of our il- 
lustrious president, and the 
Sherman antitrust law was ex- 
pressly made inapplicable as to 
activities thereunder. 


How can suspicion attach to 
such a program? 

Possibly these gentlemen 
mean that it was unlawful in 
the Sense that the Supreme 
Court finally declared it to be, 
but the Supreme Court did not 
hold and never would hold that 
the action of Congress in sus- 
pending the antitrust law was 
beyond its lawful powers, and 
that acts performed under the 
protection of the suspension are 
criminal. 


Take now the East Texas 
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Interstate Compact Beats NRA, Thompson Says 





Marketing Association which May before mentioned, either 


figures so largely in the indict- 
ment. 


The E. Texas Association 


The testimony here is that 
said association was originated 
and organized by Mr. May, an 
independent East Texas refiner, 
one of those left in disgust by 
Mr. Ickes upon the breakdown 
of his 1934 program, as the lat- 
ter dramatically declared, “to 
stew in their own oil.” . 


The testimony shows beyond 


separately or collectively formed 
an issue of fact for the jury. 
The East Texas refiners asso- 
ciation asked Neil Buckley to 
help them prove to the major 
companies that they would 
handle only honest oil and help 
the association to get the major 
companies to return to the East 
It is incontrovertible that it 
would make no difference to Mr. 
May or to the East Texas re- 
finers association whether the 


telegrams was a statement that 
the market would or might 
break if they could not sell. In 
one case Mr. Carlisle’s depart- 
ment bought a few barrels and 
in the other case it did not. 

The implication of the gov- 
ernment is that those telegrams 
indicated that Bradshaw thought 
Mr. Carlisle would be interested 
in sustaining the market. De- 
fense counsel urges that these 
telegrams were merely routine 
information as to the state of 


Member of Texas 
Board Speaks 
Before NPA 


N. P.N. NewWs Bureau 

CLEVELAND, April 19. — 
Ernest O. Thompson of Austin, 
member of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas, who has 
served with the commission un- 
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eXx- Tee association ba foie panies. That is not alleged in continued to purchase through- land, industrial relations con- 
kill could not have been worth a the indictment, but it is alleged out the depression following the’ sultant, speaking at the same 
sed penny to the alleged conspiracy that Buckley instigated and di- breakdown of the Ickes program session of the convention, said 
ate of the major companies to re. rected the unlawful purchases and prior to the date of the that employers could best block 
mm- turn and buy in this field. They of the major companies. Sup- conspiracy, and continued right, labor trouble in their plants by 
ers, could have shut their eyes and POS¢ that is true, but if he went on throughout the price raise making personal contacts with 
rly bought from any and everybody ©" 2ny such mission to the de- and for six months after with employes to iron out small per- 
in (after the Connally act which fendant, it failed, according to perfectly normal purchases. sonal grievances. Sixty per cent 
ight went into force at the same the record of purchases made Therefore, it is incontrovertible of the workers are neither pri- 
uch time) and it would have served by him as above stated. Can that the price raise was caused marily labor union nor com- 
fire, their purposes. In other words this defendant be held for re- | by the influx of the other major pany union advocates, but are 
cout it was not a matter of wie moval because someone visited companies and the testimony of interested first in their jobs, he 
the they bought from but the very his office with a plan to join him Mr. May cannot be considered said. Unions thrive, he said, be- 
ram fact of their reentry into the in a criminal conspiracy, pro-|as a piece of evidence against cause careless management fre- 
gov- field which helped to raise vided he did not join? I do not this defendant. quently allows arbitrary firing 
with prices. Therefore, every refer- think so. I do not think that If 1 am required to rule at in bad times and does not make 
ir il- ence to the East Texas refiners | this visit of Neil Buckley to the this time it will be to discharge pay advances without pressure 
_ association in the indictment is defendant casts even a suspi- the defendant. in advancing times. 
Pah gratuitous, serves no good pur- CO) RON Se ee ee , and If I did so I understand the) The burden of price mainte- 
i poses and might as well have ee Cer ne eee remedy of the government nance and profitable marketing 
been omitted. pa oe a ae regen would be to ask the court whom is squarely upon the shoulders 
h to ewe to form = ae take pers 7 form- | ; represent to enter a summary Of the petroleum retailer under 
Buckley’s Visit ing an issue for the jury. rule and take over this hearing the Dealer Marketing Plan, Wil- 
emen This leads to the consideration Turning now to the two tele- himself. That proceeding would Mer R. Schuh of Milwaukee, 
ul in of the government’s claim that 8'ams, these are the facts. be de novo and the government President of the National Asso- 
reme the visit of Neil Buckley to the| The purchasing broker for the would have the opportunity to ciation of Petroleum Retailers, 
o be, defendant, Carlisle, which was Gulf, a Mr. Bradshaw, on two supply the evidence, which I said in outlining the change 
d not the first act of the said Buckley occasions wired Mr. Carlisle, or hold is now lacking. Therefore, from the predominance of com- 
i that in behalf of the East Texas re- his office, substantially to the I think it would be in the inter-| pany-owned and operated sta- 
1 SUS- finers association, constituting effect that the East Texas re- est of all parties if I now offer tions. 
y was an evidential fact supporting the finers association at one in- the government an opportunity “Our country is too large, in 
, and indictment and as such, along stance and a smaller refiner at within any reasonable time we my opinion,” Thompson said, 
‘r the with the telegrams before men- Thrall, in the other, had some may agree upon to offer such “to have all its affairs directed 
yn are tioned and the testimony of Mr. 


Texas 





distress gasoline, and in the 


evidence before me. 


by a single government. Public 
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service at such a distance, say 
from Washington to Texas, 
must from the circumstance of 
distance alone be unable to ad- 
minister and overlook the de- 
tails necessary for the good 
government of the citizens. The 
way to have a good government 
and a safe government is not to 
trust it all to one, but to divide 
it among the many. I have 
found out in long service and 
most active experience in ad- 
ministering these proration and 
conservation laws that you have 
got to be very careful to see to 
it that no one is unduly penal- 
ized, and you have got*to be 
able to take remedial action 
promptly and make the correc- 
tion that is needed on the spot 
in order not to kill wells by 
over-zealous action. 

“It is fairly simple to write 
out a statute which says that 
everybody shall do thus and so. 
But when you consider that in 
the state of Texas we have some 
68,000 oil wells scattered 
through 140 counties of the 
state, over a territory a thou- 
sand miles in a straight line 
across it, with thousands of in- 
dividual operators and employes 
in charge of those wells, your 
rules and regulations have got 
to be so simple and so under- 
standable and flexible enough 
that human beings can operate 
under them. 

“We follow the method of 
having deputy supervisors out 
in the field close to the opera- 
tors, experienced supervisors 
who can understand the prob- 
lems of the operators them- 
selves; and when we try to put 
forth some rule or regulation 
that is not possible of being 
carried out and being obeyed, 
our engineers and supervisors 
can find this out and quickly 
bring the news to the commis- 
sion so that the results can be 
corrected before damage is 
done. 


Democratic Control 


“Another reason why I be- 
lieve that the state governments 
ought to run the oil business in- 
stead of the federal government 
is that your state officials are 
elected every two or four years, 
and if the policy followed by 
your conservation officials is 
not one that suits the people, 
the people will have frequent 
opportunity to turn them out 
of office and elect someone 
whom the public thinks will do 
a better job. Once you get the 
control of oil production far 
removed from the people, way 
up in Washington in the hands 
of some bureau, the voice of 
the people who are ruled by the 
regulation cannot make itself so 
directly felt.” 

Citing the problems of the 
Railroad Commission of Texas, 
in setting up proration policies 


under the Texas law, Thompson | 
continued: 


“Then came the court house | 
battles. We had to. fight our} 
way through a legal maze of! 
some 2000 lawsuits to get court 
construction of our _ statutes 
which had been newly passed. | 
We were enjoined from enforc- | 
ing the law by many courts. | 
This was a new idea, this thing | 
of telling a man-that he could | 
not produce his own oil well in | 
a manner that suited himself. | 
It took the courts quite a while | 
through the trial of many cases | 
to understand that it was neces: | 
sary to control the pressure in| 
this field and that it was) 


|through the control of bottom- | 


hole pressure that the life of) 
this field could be extended. | 


“T spoke a minute ago about | 
injunctions. I recall one day on | 
which we were enjoined seven | 
times in seven different courts | 
from enforcing our orders | 
against those particular liti- 
gants. Of course, these injunc- | 
tion suits had to be fought out, 
to a conclusion. In the mean-| 
while the holders of these in-| 
junctions produced merrily un- | 
der the protection of the court 
without restraint. 


“We won them all in the end, | 
but in the meantime there was | 
discontent among the neighbors. | 


“In July 1933 the bottom-hole 
pressure in the East Texas 
Field was 1201 pounds to the 
square inch. That was the date 
of our first proration § order | 
which was upheld by all of the 
courts. The pressure today in 
the East Texas Field is 1147) 
pounds. Since that date of July 
1933 we have produced from the 
East Texas Field alone 670 mil- 
lion barrels of oil with a de- 
cline in pressure of only 54 
pounds. 

“Last month, which was from 
Feb. 12 to March 12, we pro- 
duced 14 million barrels of oil 
with a decline in pressure of 
only 27/100 of one pound. This, 
I believe, is the demonstration 
of the fair effort at conserving 
reservoir energy. 

“We have found that the 
proper rate of flow in that field 





DAILY AVERAGE PRODUCTION 
IMPORTANT DISTRICTS 
American Petroleum Inst. Figures 

Week Ended 

April 17 April 10 

Barrels Barrels 
Oklahoma City 167,200 165,400 
Total Okla. 657,400 641,650 
East Texas. 457,600 456,700 
Total Texas. . 1,373,450 1,370,800 
Rodessa 48,050 47,550 
Total La.... 250,600 245,150 
California 623,500 627,000 
E. of Rockies. . 2,840,050 ........ 
Total U. S..... 3,463,550 3,426,300 
Crude imports 87,570 81,860 
Tot. new sup'ly 3,551,120 3,508,160 











for the whole reservoir is about 


| 450,000 barrels per day. This 


gives each well about 20 bar- 
rels of oil per day only. We 
regulate this rate of flow, as I 
have indicated to you before, by 
the maintenance of this con- 
stant check of bottomhole pres- 
sures, with sole aim in view of 
maintaining the pressure as 
nearly as we can to the end 
that the greatest ultimate yield 
may be had by flowing the wells 
under natural pressure.” 


Barber Shops and Oil 


} 


Thompson pointed out that | 


the earning power of the field 
directly affected 
power of merchants in the re- 
gion and said they had often 
appeared at the early proration 


the earning | 


hearings to argue that the al-| 


lowables should be raised “be- 
cause business fell off in the 
barber shop last month.” 

Citing the increased import- 
ance of governmental regula- 


tion of business, Thompson con- | 


tinued: 
“We first started out in Texas 


in 1928 in the Hendricks Pool | 
in Winkler County, and set up. 
a self-governing regime of the | 


| industry under state supervision 


to carry out the course. 

“It is well known to the ini- 
tiated in the oil business in 
Texas that the self-governing 


by legislative mandate and dis- 


‘/not without merit, and founda- 


tion was laid in experience and 
good counsel with patience and 
genuine good will to serve on 
advisory committees which were 
created as needed. The idea was 
doomed, however, because it 
was not without inherent eco- 
nomic weakness when invoked 
by regulatory authority. I mean 
simply that we could not get 
human beings to forget that 
they were working for some 
company. 


Money vs. Conservation 


“We could not get business 
men to disassociate themselves 
from their own profit and loss 


sheet; and by the way, that is 


the one big thing in the admin- 
istering of the oil and gas pro- 
ration and conservation laws, is 
to keep always in mind the dif- 
ference and distinction between 


| what most of the operators real- 


ly want to do, namely: make 
money; and what the state is 
trying to do, namely; conserve 
reservoir energy to the end that 
the greatest yield can be had 
over the whole period of the 
producing life of the field. These 
two ideas and ideals are con- 
stantly clashing in the admin- 
istering of the law. Most every 
business man is willing to go 


along with your plan until it 


begins to pinch his pocketbook. 
plan was promptly condemned | 


| carded. The plan, however, was | 


Then, some of them find a thou- 


C. I. O. Weak Points 


Williams, who has frequently 
put on overalls to learn labor’s 
viewpoint, said that it was the 
service of a union to bargain 
for the employes. The delivery 
of this service, in a vertical 
(e.g. C.I.O.) union is affected 
by the following factors, he 
said: 


1. Inexperience and low cali- 


ber of new labor leaders. In a 
short time it is not possible to 


\find enough experienced men. 


2. No collective bargaining is 
long possible without collective 
discipline and control. In Akron, 
O., he said, the sit-down strike 
had proved a boomerang to la- 
bor leaders and that they had 
actually complained that such 
sporadic strikes were fostered 


| by management to break up the 


union. Such frequent sit-downs 
can win no concessions from 


/management, Williams said, so 


that the average worker only 
loses pay for the time of the 


strike and becomes disgruntled 


when there is no ultimate gain. 


sand reasons why the plan 
shouldn’t go any further.” 
* 
3. A vertical union is best 


fitted to insure against loss of 
a job in hard times. A craft 
union, such as the A. F. of L., 
is primarily concerned with rais- 
ing pay of the skilled worker. 
A vertical union, however, en- 
counters the different interests 
of unskilled and skilled labor. 


It is all well and good for a 
track walker to strike, Williams 
said in illustration, but he can 
not expect the locomotive en- 
gineer to strike for his benefit. 
He has too much at stake in his 
job. 


4. As wages reach the maxi- 
mum level in good times, the 
vertical union leader can no 
longer perform the customary 
amount of service—wage rais- 
ing—-for his members. There- 
fore the union then resorts to 
closed shop demands and the 
check-off, whereby the employer 
deducts union dues from the 
pay checks, as a means of per- 
petuating union memberships, 
Williams said. 
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Advertising of Oil Companies 


Is Held to Confuse Consumers 





N. P. N. News Bureau | 


CLEVELAND, April 19. — 
Consumer demand, or accept- 
ance, has become a critical point 
in advertising gasoline and mo- 
tor oil as a result of the inde- 
pendent dealer becoming king 
in the marketing end of the 
business, John Benson, presi- 
dent of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, 
said in speaking to the National 
Petroleum Association meeting 
here April 16. Substitution was 
not likely when refiners con- 


trolled stations but where more | 


than one brand is sold, the 
profit-maker, though of lower 
quality, may be the product 
which is pushed, he said. 

A principal difficulty in win- 


ning consumer preference, even | 


among brands differing widely 
in quality and fitness, is the av- 
erage consumer’s questionable 


sense of distinction. The car’s | 


response is not as evident as, 


for example, a man’s taste pref- | 
erence for a certain brand of | 


cigarets, Benson said. 

While gasoline and oil adver- 
tising has shown a lot of in- 
genuity in appeal and has been 


of considerable information val- | 


ue, it has some weaknesses, the 
principal effect of which is to 
confuse the reader, it was 
brought out. This weakness is 
not confined to the oil industry. 
The general tendency in adver- 
tising has been to grow less 
candid and more astute. Literal 


truth has been used to mislead | 


and give wrong perspectives. At 
the same time not all of the 
public is being fooled. People 
are beginning to laugh at de- 
ceptive advertising more than 
they resent it, 


-Examples Cited 


As examples of advertising of 
the oil industry which are con- 


| fusing, not informative, or dis- | 


count each other, Benson cited 
'the following phrases: 
} “Complete 


ond. 

} “Meets government specifica- 
_tions for emergency use. 

} “Balanced gasoline implying 


quick starting and acceleration | 
accompanying tough endurance. | 
“More mileage than nine out | 


of ten. 


L “Mileage test in a single car. 


“Technical claims of which 


‘the layman has no means of | 


knowing. 


“Grease lasting twice as long | 


as competitive products, 


“A process which is said to. 


start where others stop in re- 


said Benson. | 


firing and_ full | 
power in a hundredth of a sec- | 


fining out 
ing waste. 

“Oils which are the thinnest, 
' smoothest and toughest of them 
all. ‘ 

“Oils saving up to 50 per cent 
in mileage. 

“Oil plating 
starting”. 

As a means of improvement 
in advertising a committee of 
the National Petroleum Associa- 
tion was suggested to draw up 
simple principles of sound ap- 
peal for the good of all. 


the sludge produc- 


to prevent dry 


Themes Suggested 


An excellent theme for some 
large oil company, Benson said, 
was to urge better care of cars, 

'for longer life and safer, more 
comfortable driving. 
theme for a leading oil com- 
|pany could well be the story 
of the industry. 

E. C. Alvord, well known tax 
expert and former assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 
| spoke again this year on taxa- 
tion problems. His subject was 
|“Federal Revenue Legislation, 
the Undistributed Profits Tax, 
and the Taxation of Capital 
Gains.” Time prevented his tak- 
|ing up the subject as fully as 
it was given in his paper. 

Following a brief outline of 
the federal budget situation, he 

| Stated the origin and basic pro- 
|visions of the undistributed 


| 
| 


iment in taxation. Originally 
proposed as a substitute for all 
| existing taxes on corporate earn- 


ings, it was developed later into) 


a complex law which merely 
/superimposed the undistributed 
profits tax principle upon the 
existing tax structure, he said. 
Ten fundamentals objections 
were raised including its impo- 
‘sition of liabilities which are not 
susceptible of positive ascertain- 


iment, discrimination among 
competitors, simplicity of tax 
|avoidance, interference with 


and _ conflict 
with other governmental poli- 
cies. 


As a basis for immediate 
remedial legislative action, con- 
sideration of several facts were 
suggested. These were the il- 
logical base—undistributed net 
income—upon which the tax is 
‘imposed; the inadequate relief 
provisions for unsound corpo- 
rations; lack of provision for 
expansion of productive activi- 
‘ties; lack of provision for a 
reasonable “carry-over” period 
| for business losses; the require- 
ment for dividend payment be- 
fore the end of the tax year; 


|/normal business, 


Another | 


| tax, 


and absence of _ protection 
against unforeseeable taxation 
resulting from redetermination 
of net income by the govern- 
ment after the close of the tax 
year. Mr. Alvord’s paper went 
to considerable length in dis- 
cussing all of these factors to 
make more evident the necessity 
for a remedy. Amendments to 
remedy the six named defects 
should be adopted at this ses- 
sion of Congress, he said, and 
part of them should be made 
retroactive. 

Turning to a modernized old 
tax, the taxation of capital 
gains, Alvord indicated the im- 
portant considerations requir- 
ing a fresh start were the 
changed economic conditions, 
fundamental defects recognized 
even at the time of passage, and 
the lack of synchronism with 
the radically new concept of 
taxation introduced by the un- 
distributed profits tax. 


Capital Gains Tax 


The present law has been in 
force only two years and “defi- 
nitely, the 1934 Act is not work- | 


‘ing properly”. With so many. 


divergent elements entering into | 
the concepts of “gain” and 
“realization”, Mr. Alvord said | 
it was not surprising to find 
conflicting opinions. Some of the | 
persuasive arguments in oppo- | 
sition were summarized as the 
lack of a sound method and in-| 
terference with normal business | 
transactions tending toward in- | 
flation yet hastening price col-, 
lapse during depression when 
advantage is taken of tax losses. | 
Some authorities blame the, 


/1929 “boom” and “crash” which | 
| profits tax, the latest experi- | 


followed on the capital gains | 


Suggested Changes 


For improving the present. 
law it was suggested that taxa- | 
tion of capital gains should be 
segregated from other income, 
the rate reduced substantially, | 
gains and lesses should be av-| 
eraged over a period of years 
and be applicable only to corpo- | 
rations, dealers and speculators | 
in capital assets should be taxed | 
on income from this source Aas | 
ordinary income, and special) 
consideration should be given to| 
gains and losses on liquidation. | 


Prof. H. M. Busch, head of | 
the division of social science of | 
Cleveland College, Western Re- 
serve University, who opened | 
the morning session of the con- 
vention April 16, speaking on) 
“The Foreign Situation and the | 
American Oil Industry”, almost | 
had to give an encore in re-,| 
sponse to the prolonged ap-| 
plause for his interesting lec- | 
ture. His outline of world diplo-| 
macy and interpretation of the| 
schemes of warlike nations to-| 
ward supremacy was instruc: | 
tional to all present. Its rela-' 


} 
' 


Coming Meetings 


General Expositions 
The Greater Texas and Pan 4 
é t 3 mert- 
can Exposi allas > 1 
‘ os Sp enaition, Dallas, June 12 to 
he Great Lakes Exposition, Lake 
Front, Clevels ) . 29 to 
Senet. eveland, Ohio, May 29 to 
Oil Meetings 
Western 


Petroleum Retiners SSO- 

ciation, Silver Anniversary a. 
vention, Arlington Hotei, Hot 
Springs, Ark., April 26, 27 and 23. 
Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's 
Cupaetan. Pennsylvania ‘State 

c ege, Sti > » ore Pa ~ 
- te i. College, Pa., April 


Society of Automotive 
summer meetings, ( 
tel, White Sul 

. May 4 to 9. 

American Petreleum Institute Di 
sion of Production, Eastern Din. 
trict, Deshler-Wallick Hotel Co- 

: lumbus, Ohio, May 6 an@ 7.’ 

Fuel Oil Distributors Asseciation of 
— perso Berkeleyv-Carteret Ho- 
pe i ury Park, N. J., May 6 

American Gas Associatier . 
eri s As: 1, Natural 
Gas Dept., Kansas Ci i 
ous in sas City, Mo., May 

Natural Gasoline Associ 

; : j ation 
America, Hotel Tulsa, Tulsa Oklan 
May 19,20 and 21. isha 2 

National Asseciation of P 

Assoc urchasin 
Agents (Oil Company Buvers 
Group). annual convention, Wil- 
am Penn stel, Pitts ¥ 4 z 

_May 23 to 27, asi 

National Oil Well 
Association, Fort 
May 26, 27 and 28. 

American Petreleum Institute, Mid- 
Year Meeting, Broadmoor Hotel, 
arade Springs, Colo., June 1, 


Oil Field, Gas Well-Refinery Work 
of America, Kansas City, Mo., 
June 7. ; - 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oi? Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting, on Great 
Lakes S. S. “Seeandbee,” sailin 
from Buffalo, N. Y., June 10, 1 
and 12. : 

Interstate Of! Cempact Commission 
Meeting, Santa Pe. New Mexico, 
June 11. 

Second World Petroleum Congress, 
during International Expos tion, 
Paris, France, June 14 to 18. 

Oil & Gas Golden Celebration, Find- 
lay, Ohio, June 20 to 26. 

National Oil Scouts Association, Dal- 
las, Texas, June 25 and 26. 

American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 40th annual meeting, and 
4th exhibit of testing apparatus, 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, June 28 to July 2. 


‘ Engineers, 
Greenbrier Ho- 
phur Springs, W. Va, 


Superintendents 
Worth, Texas, 


| National Petreleum Assoctation, an- 


nual meeting, Hotel Traymore 
Atlantic City,’ N. J., Sept. 15, 16 
and 17. 

National Association of Petroleum 
Retailers, fifth national conven- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 27, 
to Oct. 1. 

American Gas Association, 19th an- 
nual cenvention, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 1. 

26th Natienal Safety Congress and 
Exposition, Kansas City, Mo., Oct, 
11 to 15. 

Oil-Werld Exposition, Inc., Houston, 
Texas, Oct. 11 to 16. 

Independent Petroleum Association 
of America, Houston Texas, Oct. 
14, 15 and 16. 

National Tax Association, 30th an- 
nual conference, The Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md., Oct, 
25 te 28. 

Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association 
of Texas, annual meeting and con- 
veutiaes Dalias, Texas, Oct. 29 
an 3 

American Petroleum Institute, 18th 
annual meeting, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicaga, Ill., Nov. 9 to 12. 





tion to the petroleum industry 
was probably best expressed in 
the following statement made in 
the course of his talk. 


“If the nation’s petroleum in- 
terests do not resist the lure of 
war profits, they might be one 
cause of the next war. No war 
can be fought without oil, and 
the three nations straining most 
toward war — Germany, Italy, 
and Japan — have no oil of 
their own.” : 
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Western Petroleum Refiners 
Assn., Arlington Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Ark., 25th annual meet- 
ing, April 26, 27, 28. 

April 26, Afternoon: 

“Electrical Process’, by G. B. Han- 
son, Petroleum Rectifying Co. 
“Chemical Process”, by E. R. 

Jones, Skelly Oil Co. 

“The Economics of Reforming and 
Leading Mid-Continent Gaso- 
line’, by Wright W. 
Kellogg Co. 


“The Application of Reforming to 


the Individual Refiner”, 
Mann, Empire Oil & 
Co. 

ia 27, Morning: 

“Economics of Treating 
hibiting (Gum)”, by Dr. 
Nisson and W. R. 
Co. 

“Introduction of Methods and Dis- 
cussion of Doctor 
Dr. C. W. Rippie, 
Corp. 

“Lead Sulphide Process”, 
Nutt, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, and J. A. Altshuler, 
Stratford Engineering Corp. 

“Copper Chloride Process and Re- 
view of Other Methods”, by Dr. 
Cc We. 2Zippie, Solvay Sales 
Corp. 

Afternoon: 

“Twenty-Five 
by C. M. 
ing Co., 

“Recent Federal Legislation, 
acted and Proposed, 
Business Practices’, by 
B. Dow, Washington 
W.P.R.A. 

Evening: 

Birthday 


by L. D. 


a 


Solvay Sales 


Years of Service”, 


En- 
Affecting 


Counsel, 


Party, with R. W. Mc- 
Dowell, Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum Corp., master of cere- 
monies. 

April 28, Morning: 

“The Anti-Trust Laws, Opportuni- 
ties and Responsibilities of 
Trade Associations”, by Ralph 
Horween, of Topliff and Hor- 
ween, Chicago. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s 

Assn., 7th Pennsylvania Mineral 

Industries Conference, Pennsyl- 

vania State College, State College, 
Pa., April 30, May I 


April 30, Afternoon: 

“Hypoid Gear Lubricants”, by C. 
W. Georgi, Enterprise Oil Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘Application of Electrical Well 
Logging in the Appalachian 
Fields’, by W. J. Gillingham, of 
Schlumberger Well Surveying 
Corp., Houston. 

“Well Shooting with Special Ref- 
erence to Secondary Recovery 
Operations”, by H. M. Ryder, 
Ryder-Scott Co., Bradford, Pa. 

May 1, Morning: 

“Pipe Corrosion, Electrolysis and 
Cathodic Protection”, by A. L. 
Black, of Ford, Bacon and 
Davis, Inc., New York. 


Oil Firm 


April 19. 
holders meeting in 
City April 12 voted to change 
the name of the A. & K. Petro- 
leum Co. to the Kerlyn Oil Co. 
The new 
that of President Robert S. Kerr 
and Executive Vice President 
Robert H. Lynn. Officers and 
directors of the corporation re- 
main the same. The company 
was formed in 1932. 
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Free Enterprise in Oil Industry 


Is Boon to Public Interest 


A CLEVELAND, April 16 
CHIEVEMENTS of the oil industry 
in serving the broad public interest, 
abundantly justify its status as an essen- 
tially free enterprise, Fayette B. Dow, gen- 
eral counsel of the National Petroleum 
Association, stated in a paper prepared 
for presentation here today to the 34th 
semi-annual meeting of the association. 

Comparing the oil industry’s progress 
since 1920 with the progress of regulated 
industries, particularly the railroads, Mr. 
Dow showed a marked difference in the 
rate of development. 


The loss of passenger traffic to the 
railroads which took place for 15 years 
or more was a situation which competi- 
tion probably would have broken, if the 
railroads had not been under government 
regulation, he brought out. One railroad 
alone could not cut its rates under the 
practice of joint action under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Even after 
extended investigation by the ICC, which 
finally was made, a closely divided vote 


on rate cuts resulted. The cut which fol- 
lowed has resulted to the advantage of 
the public and to the railroads as well. 
More modern passenger equipment, now 
beginning to appear, would have added 
attractions long ago to rail transporta- 
tion. 

Progress does wait if you have a 
monopoly, but when competition comes 
progress gets under way, Mr. Dow said. 

The railroads have not found it neces- 
sary to develop their own equipment un- 
der government regulation, which fosters 
a sense of security or complacency, he 
stated. Railroad management did not 
come to life until the automobile indus- 
try created competition. From 1920 to 
1935 rail executives made more innova- 
tions and accomplished more economies 
than in any similar period, Mr. Dow 
showed. Railroad efficiency in fuel con- 
sumption has increased steadily since 
1921, when truck competition first began 
to be felt. Coal consumption dropped 
from 162 pounds to 120 pounds per 1000 
gross ton miles, 


The rate of obsolescence in an indus- 
try is an excellent gauge of its rate of ma- 
terial progress, Mr. Dow said. Compe- 
titive industry spends millions yearly to 
replace useful and relatively efficient 
equipment with better equipment. In con 
trast to records of protected obsolete in- 
vestment, whose inefficiency, by swelling 
operating costs, adds to the burden of the 
consumer, the oil industry’s cracking 
equipment is a third entirely new since 
1929. Another third has been replaced in 
that time. 

Such rapid obsolescence, which unin- 
formed critics cite as one of the wastes 
of competition, he said, has enabled the 
industry to have 8,000,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil between 1920 and 1936, two- 
thirds of our present known reserves and 
to deliver to the public, in 1936, 65,000,000 
barrels more product than in 1929 at a 
cash saving of $500,000,000. The story of 
the automobile industry is similar. 

Under regulation it is questionable 
whether the oil industry would have been 
permitted, because of competition with 
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“The showing of free enterprise against regulated industries is impressive and the comparative record that the price of gasoline has made under competitive condi- 
tions is my word of caution to the legislative investigators who may be intrigued with the thought of regulation” 
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coal, to give the public the convenience 
of domestic fuel oil with its benefits of 
clean, cheap, automatically controlled 
heat. ICC regulation of buses was cited 
by Mr. Dow as evidence of preference for 
investment protection over public con- 
venience and operating efficiency. 


But regulation of price by  govern- 
mental agencies seem to have been least 
satisfactory, Mr. Dow asserted. The ac- 
companying chart shows the contrast be- 
tween the price levels of four regulated 
industries and of gasoline since 1926. The 
comparative record that the price of gaso- 
line has made under competitive condi- 
tions is his word of caution to legislative 
investigators who may be intrigued with 
the idea of regulation. 


The truth seems to be that the rigidity 
ard somewhat arbitrary character of 
price fixing by public authority tends to 
prevent prices from performing for the 
public their primary function of balanc- 
ing supply and demand, he brought out. 
The test of public interest is paramount. 
Those who look to legislation for a par- 
tial degree of regulation are indulging 
in hopes which the history of regulation 
does not warrant, said Mr. Dow. 


“Partial regulation is found to be futile 
unless it is enlarged and one enlargement 
of scope leads to another. When freedom 
of action is finally gone the result is 
more embarrassing to the independent 
than to the major. The small enter. 
prise grows in large measure because it 
is free to grow, free to make quick 
changes of policy and of action, free to 
take advantage of the slower movement 
and sometimes slower thinking that seem 
to be characteristic of mere size itself. 
The history of the oil industry is largely 
the story of the amazing growth of en 
terprises that once were small... . Thus 
the small enterprise which asks for regu- 
lation asks for its own eventual elimina- 
tion.” ~ 


Furthermore, regulation of the tens of 
thousands of individually owned service 
stations would be impossible, as_ evi- 
denced by original attempts to collect gas- 
oline tax from dealers, he said. 


Mr. Dow summarized some of the bene- 
fits the public has received through free 
enterprise of the industry. They include 
improved lubricants at lower prices, 
which have made practical the present 
state of development of the automobile 
with all this growth has meant to the 
nation; a clean, cheap, easily stored and 
handled fuel whose flexibility in use has 
saved many millions of dollars; and in- 
gredients for a multitude of products in 
everyday use. The industry has multiplied 
these benefits by lowering their cost to 
the consumer and by conserving materials 
through economic use and technical ad- 
vances. An important contribution is its 
reduction of losses of oil between well 
and consumer from ten per cent of the 
crude produced to only 3.2 per cent. It 
has helped to remedy depression through 
increasing employment, he stated. The 
industry has been among the leaders in 
paying high wages, shortening hours, in 
maintaining high standards of business 
conduct toward industry and toward the 
public, in promoting safety and in further- 
ing research for the benefit of all. 
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Performance of Hypoid Lubricants 


Excellent. Mougey Tells NPA 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, April 15.—The record in 
the use of hypoid lubricant in this year’s 
cars is unbelievably good, H. C. Mougey, 
chief of lubrication technicians of the 
General Motors Corp., stated during dis- 
cussion of recent problems in automobile 
lubrication with members of the National 
Petroleum Association here today. The 
result will be to relieve the present ten- 
dency to “lean over backwards” in setting 
up excessive precautionary measures as 
a large factor of safety, he said. 


While caution is still advisable, such 
problems as the separation of lead soap 
and sulfur from the lubricant base, and 
bearing corrosion, are being reduced to a 
minimum, because refiners have learned 
of these problems and improved their 
products accordingly, Mougey said. 


Sulfur content of hypoid lubricants 
which are now acceptable vary from 1.5 
to 2.5 per cent and a large portion is held 
loosely enough to help in load carrying 
ability. In extreme pressure lubricants, 
which have a comparatively moderate in- 
crease in load carrying ability, the 
amount of sulfur may be the same, but 
the sulfur is more firmly combined with 
saponifiable oil, and in most cases less ac- 
tive, he said. 


Since the load carrying ability of a lu- 
bricant is more or less a product of both 
amount and activity of sulfur, it was 
pointed out that variable combinations of 
these characteristics may give the same 
results although neither alone could be 
used as a measure of load carrying ability. 


Hypoids and Bronzes 


Corrosion of bronze parts by contact 
with hypoid lubricants depends both on 
the metallic structure of the parts and 
on the lubricant composition, Mougey re- 
plied to questions relating to adaptability 
ef hypoid lubricants to automobile trans- 
missions. While it is not recommended 
that hypoid lubricants be used where 
there is much bronze, he said, tests have 
indicated bronze parts are not necessarily 
injured. These lubricants have been used 
in some differentials and Mougey believes 
that they may be used there more and 
more generally. 

The trend toward greater strain on 
motor lubricants continues and makes the 
study of oxidation resistance of motor 
oils an important one. Ring sticking and 
newer bearing metals are two particular 
subjects involved. Ring sticking is not 
very common in passenger car engines 
but is likely to occur in heavier duty 
service. 

Attempts to make oils more resistant 
to sludge by removing natural acid in- 
hibitors resulted not long ago in the de- 
velopment of considerable acidity through 
oxidation at engine temperatures. Now 
the entire subject was said to be better 


understood and the problem, while not 
so important at present, is expected to 
press in the future. 


A lubricant of high resistance to oxida- 
tion may be low in load carrying ability, 
Mougey pointed out as a caution in com- 
paring lubricants. Resistance to oxidation 
is the most important consideration in 
transmissions and, in consequence, engine 
oil is recommended. 


Carbon, Viscosity 


Other subjects touched upon were 
carbon deposits and viscosity. Attention 
was drawn to the suggestion that the 
public would understand better the prob- 
lem of viscosity under weather changes 
if oils could be recommended in the same 
manner as anti-freeze solutions. Advertis- 
ing or recommendations would disregard 
temperature ranges and maximum tem- 
peratures and simply point out the lowest 
temperature at which the different oils 
might be safely used. 


Chevrolet Alters Gear 
Lube Specification 


DETROIT, April 19.—-Chevrolet, accord- 
ing to a current announcement to its zone 
service managers, has altered its trans- 
mission lubrication recommendations so 
that an S.A.E. 90 lubricant is specified for 
both summer and winter. Prior to this 
announcement, an S.A.E. 160 lubricant was 
specified for the summer months. 


This change pertains only to 1937 Chev- 
rolet cars and trucks. No change has been 
made in the specifications for past model 
passenger cars and trucks. 


On Vacation Trip 


TULSA, April 19.—J. A. LaFortune, 
vice president of Warren Petroleum Co., 
and Mrs. LaFortune are taking a vacation 
trip to Europe. They have sailed from 
New York on the Ile de France and will 
return about May 1. They plan to spend 
most of their time in France. 


Will Join Globe Oil 


WICHITA, Kans., April 19.—W. L. 
Bailey, for 10 years Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum Corp.’s tank car salesman in Ne- 
braska, will become assistant sales man- 
ager of Globe Oil & Refg. Co. May 15. 


Bailey will supervise tank car sales of 
the Globe company in the Iowa-Nebraska 
territory. He will be stationed at Omaha. 
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What Price Gasoline! 


raN 

HE petroleum industry has _ for 
so long been the object of vicious, 
unwarranted and_ unjustifiable attacks 
that surely the time has come when 
a witness for the defense is entitled to 
be heard. It is hoped that the facts set 
forth in the following article will not 
only go a long way toward dispelling 
any fear the traveling public may have 
that it is being exploited but, on the other 
hand, will convince them that they are the 
real beneficiaries of everything the petro- 
leum industry has been able to accomplish 
through scientific research and develop- 
ment, improved manufacturing processes 
and better business practices. Benefits 
are passed on to the consumer in the form 
of better products at lower prices. 


These attacks on the oil industry have 
largely come from misinformed public 
men, politicians seeking notoriety, govern- 
ment regulators and would-be price-fixers, 
manufacturers of competing motor fuels 
and, sad to relate, from some within the 
industry who, unable to achieve success 
for themselves through unscrupulous 
business methods, seek to destroy the 
success of others. One of the most fre- 
quent and perhaps the most dramatic 
plaint lodged against our industry is that 
it foments price wars. 


What Is a Price War? 


It is impossible to define a price war; 
the term is misleading, because in fact 
a so-called price war, when the business 
is conducted honestly, is nothing more 
than the operation of free competition 
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By J. HOWARD PEW* 


Presented at the Semi-Annual Meeting of 
the National Petroleum Association, Cleve- 
land, April 16, 1937. 


among business rivals in the quest of 
profits, of increased business volume, and 
of a stronger position in the trade or in- 
dustry concerned. These conditions are 
of the very essence of the competitive 
system under which practically all busi- 
ness is or should be carried on. Every 
merchant or manufacturer who adver- 
tises the superior quality or low prices 
of his merchandise is engaging in the bat- 
tle of prices on his particular sector. 

At times competition for volume, or for 
an improved position in the trade of a 
particular area, takes precedence over the 
immediate quest for profits. But the ulti- 
mate end is profit, even though the profit 
of today may be sacrificed in order to pro- 
tect the opportunity for profit in the fu- 
ture. The merchandiser of a great num- 
ber of miscellaneous commodities—-say, a 
department store, a grocery or drug store 

may advertise “loss leaders” in order to 
attract customers whose purchases of oth- 
er articles may compensate for the loss 
on the advertised commodities. But the 
operator of a filling station does the bulk 
of his business in the single commodity 
of gasoline. If competition compels him 
to cut prices, he must cut them on sub- 
stantially his entire business. 


Everybody has had the experience of 
paying $1.25 for a particular proprietary 
article at one drug store, and on the same 
day seeing the same article at another 
store, perhaps in the same city block, on 
sale at 79c. A preparation labeled by the 
manufacturer with the retail selling price 
at 50c but offered at a drug store at 39c 
is perfectly familiar. If the cut-rate store 
should make corresponding slashes in the 
prices of everything it sold, its competi- 
tors would be compelled promptly to meet 
those prices or lose their trade. The gas- 
oline retailer, whose volume is chiefly 
concerned with a single commodity, can 
only meet price competition with a gen- 
eral price cut. In one case it is accepted 
as smart merchandising; in the other it is 
denounced as price warfare. 


How Gasoline Prices Are Made 


Competitive conditions, under the work- 
ings of the law of supply and demand, 
determine prices of petroleum products 
exactly as they determine the prices of 
wheat in the grain market or livestock 
at the great marketing centers. If more 
hogs come to Chicago than the packers 
can handle or can market profitably the 
price of hogs comes down. Exactly the 


*Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia. 


same thing happens to gasoline. Two 
big causes of gasoline price wars are 
“distress” gasoline and tax dodging. A 
refiner discovers, in time of slack demand, 
that he has more gasoline on hand than 
the market will take at current prices. 
So he loads a ship with this “distress” 
gasoline, as it is called, sends it to a brok- 
er perhaps at some North Atlantic port, 
and cuts the price to a point that will 
move it. Presently that distress gasoline 
gets into the tanks of filling stations, the 
cut price is passed on by them to their 
customers, and competitors are com- 
pelled to meet the price or presently ob- 
serve that most of the cars are patroniz 
ing the cut-price station. 

Thus, a so-called local gasoline war is 
on. It may be confined at first to a few 
dealers in a restricted area; but as the 
magnet of cheapness draws more and 
more customers from greater and greater 
distances, the cut-price area _ spreads. 
After a time the supply of distress gaso- 
line is unloaded, and prices go back to 
normal. The situation exactly parallels 
that of the grain, or livestock, or Florida 
fruit market, following a period of excess 
production. 


This would be the normal explanation 
of price cutting in gasoline, if gasoline 
were marketed under normal conditions 
that affect other commodities. Unfortu- 
nately it is not. Sales taxes on gasoline 
range from 40 per cent to 100 per cent of 
the manufacturer’s cost of gasoline. The 
honest merchandiser of gasoline must 
have a price sufficient to cover its cost, 
the expense of handling, and the tax. 
But so heavy a tax load is a constant 
temptation to many dishonest dealers to 
evasion of the tax whereby they are able 
to cut the price. 

The tax dodger has a margin of sev- 
eral cents as against the honest dealer. 
His competitors, unwilling to have their 
business thus drawn away from them, 


























The sale at cut prices of gasoline on which the 
state “‘gas” tax has not been paid is the most fre- 
quent source of price wars 
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meet the competition by lowering their 
prices; and this is the most frequent 
cause of price wars, so-called. The term 
is altogether too mild; they would prop- 
erly be called price massacres, in which 
the honest dealer and the state’s revenues 
alike suffer. Despite the most painstak- 
ing efforts of both public authorities and 
the legitimate marketers, this kind of 
racketeering goes on constantly. Evena 
small percentage of the total gallonage, 
when put out at these racketeering prices, 
is bound to demoralize the entire market 
over a considerable area. 


Gasoline Prices Have Steadily Fallen 


The real question of whether the prices 
of gasoline have been manipulated to the 
disadvantage of the consumer would seem 
to be answered by a consideration of the 
prices of petroleum products in compari- 
son with commodities in general. In 1920 
the average service station price of gaso- 
line, without tax, for 50 representative 
cities, at least one in every state, was 
found by the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute to be 29.74 cents. From that time 
down through a decade when prices gen- 
erally were increasing, the price of gaso- 
line fell continuously and _ persistently. 
The yearly averages for the 50 cities are 
shown on an accompanying chart. 

It thus appears that in 1936 the average 
cost of gasoline, omitting gasoline taxes, 
was less than half what it was in 1920. 
If higher quality for power-production, 
anti-knock characteristics, ete., be given 
weight, the difference in favor of present 
day gasoline is considerably greater even 
than this. 

Now, while the price of gasoline has 
been steadily coming down over these 
17 years, what has been the experience 
of other commodities? The government’s 
index of commodity prices, as issued by 
the Department of Labor, for November, 
1936, takes 1926 prices at 100 as its base. 
Starting there, it is shown that in Novem- 
ber, 1936, the index figure for farm prod- 
ucts was 85.1; for foods, 83.9; for hides and 
leather products, 97; for textile products, 
73.5; for fuel and lighting products, 76.8; 
for metals and metal products, 87.9; for 
building materials, 87.7; for chemicals 
and drugs, 82.5; for house furnishing 
goods, 82.3; for miscellaneous goods, 73.4; 

and then, for petroleum products, the 
figure dropped to 58.1; by a long way, 
this is the lowest figure in the list. 


Average Earnings of Oil Industry Are 
Much Less Than Interest on the Same 
Investment in Government Bonds 


Finally, on this question of whether 
any wicked influence has been at work 
to rob the consumer of petroleum prod- 
ucts, we may cite a careful calculation 
of the capitalization and earnings of the 
oil industry as a whole over the last 16 
years. 

The accompanying figures are the result 
of careful calculation from the reports of 
companies and have been generally ac- 
cepted. They show that over a period of 
15 years the industry incurred deficits 
in four years and made profits in 11; the 
largest profit in any one year being 4.96 
per cent, in 1925. Certainly there is no 
suggestion here that the consuming pub- 
lic has been exploited. The same capital 
invested in Government bonds would 
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YEAR 
1920 29.74 ¢ 
1921 26.11 
1922 24.82 
1924 19.46 

1925 20.09 

1926 20.97 

1927 18.28 

1928 iI7.90 

1929 17.92 

1930 16.16 

1931 12.98 

1932 JK 3 Te) 


REL ERey) 
1936 14.11 


have earned more than twice as much 
return. 


“Gas” Prices Fluctuate Little 


We are frequently asked to explain 
seasonal fluctuation in the price of gaso- 
line; and also, to account for differences 
in the price as between different cities 
or areas. These fluctuations are caused 
by the same complex of factors which 
cause similar but much greater seasonal 
and regional fluctuations in the prices of 
other commodities. Taking the year 
through, and the country over, I do not 
believe any commodity of general use 
will show so little of this kind of price 
variation. Gasoline consumption is sea- 
sonal; it is larger in summer than in win- 





SERVICE STATION PRICE WITHOUT TAX. 


Through a decade in which prices generally were 

increasing, the price of gasoline fell continuously. 

The chart shows the average service station price, 
without the tax, for 50 representative cities 


ter; considerably larger the latter half 
of the year than the first half. So gaso- 
line which is made in winter in excess of 
the seasonal demand must be stored until 
warm weather; and this is expensive. 
Normally, the industry loses in winter 
and must make up the loss in the season 
of largest demand. So, ordinarily, there 
is a small increase in the prices in the 
spring, and a reduction in the fall or 
early winter. 


Prices of Other Commodities Show 
Greater Fluctuations 


In comparison with commodities in 
general, the prices of gasoline at differ- 
ent seasons and in different parts of the 
country are impressively uniform. I 





Oil Company Earnings for Past 16 Years 


Crude Oil 











Petroleum % Earned 
Production Estimated Industry on In- 
Year (Barrels) Investment Net Earnings vestment 
LS 472,183,000 $6,550,000,000 $1,841,457* .03* 
iO 557,531,000 7,877,375,000 221,615,211 2.81 
Lox he 732,407,000 8,000,000,000 76,355,904 95 
i, es 713,940,000 9,150,871,000 227,938,411 2.49 
: 763,743,000 9,500,000,000 471,106,534 4.96 
io ae 770,874,000 10,000,000,000 475,399,629 4.75 
i? 901,129,000 10,500,000,000 104,324,161 99 
i 901,474,000 11,000,000,000 386,516,430 Sak 
1929...... 1,007,323,000 11,500,000,000 456,495,196 4.54 
i ee 898,011,000 12,000,000,000 92,439,088 1.38 
Se 851,081,000 12,100,000,000 333,903,133* 2.76* 
1932. 785,159,000 12,200,000,000 162,488,000* 1.33* 
5 oe 905,656,000 12,000,000,000 123,307,000* 1.03" 
1934... 908,065,000 12,000,000,000 59,304,000 .049 
i 996,596,000 12,000,000,000 172,761,000 1.44 
1936. . . 1,089,000,000 12,000,000,000 No Report No Report 
13,254,172,000 $10,425,216,400 $141,514,398 1.357 
(Ave.) (Ave.) (Ave.) 
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have before me the report of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, on retail food prices in 51 cities 
in all parts of the country as of Jan- 
uary 12, 1937. It gives prices for four 
cities in New York state: Binghamton, 
Buffalo, Rochester and New York City. 
I find that on January 12, 1937, wheat 
flour was selling in Binghamton at 4.6c 
per pound, at 4.9c in Buffalo, at 5.2c in 
Rochester, and 5.3c in New York City. 
The spread between Buffalo and New 
York City was 13 per cent. 

On the same day round steak sold in 
Buffalo at 3lc per pound, in Rochester at 
31.9c, in Binghamton at 35.5c, and in New 
York City at 39.1c. The difference between 
Buffalo and New York City was 26 per 
cent. 

Again, on that same day, eggs were 
selling at Rochester at 38.lc per dozen, 
but in New York City at 47.7c; a differ- 
ence of 23 per cent. 

And consider potatoes, than which there 
is no more staple article of food. They 
were selling at Binghamton at 2.3c per 
pound, and in New York City, at 3.9¢, 
a difference of 70 per cent. 

Cabbage was cheapest in Rochester, at 
3c per pound; it was most expensive in 
New York City, at 4.2c per pound; a dif- 
ference of 40 per cent. 

Sweet potatoes cost 14 per cent more 
in Buffalo than in Binghamton. Apples 
cost 21 per cent more in Binghamton 
than they did in Buffalo; and corn meal, 
another thoroughly standardized article, 
cost 15 per cent more in Binghamton 
than in New York City. 

Liver cost 34 per cent more in Roches- 
ter than it did in Binghamton, and so on. 


Some Real Price Variations 


While we are on this subject of price 
variations, a glimpse at the national sit- 
uation may be of interest. I find that 
on January 12 last, wheat flour in Kan- 
sas City cost 4.5ec per pound, and in New 
Orleans 6.3c; a difference of exactly 40 
per cent. Between those points there was 
a wide range of variations as among 
cities in all parts of the country. The 
differences could not be accounted for 
by any consideration of freight rates, 
or any other apparent set of factors. 
I find for example that wheat flour cost 
less per pound in San Francisco than 
it did in Chicago; but white bread, made 
from that same wheat flour, was selling 
at 22% per cent more in San Francisco 
than in Chicago! 

I learn that round steak, one of the 
most widely used of meat cuts, was sell- 
ing in Buffalo at 31 cents, in New York 
City at 39.1¢c, and in Philadelphia at 
42.8c; that is, New York City was paying 
26 per cent more than Buffalo, and Phila- 
delphia was paying 38 per cent more 
than Buffalo. Pittsburgh was paying 34.1c 
for its round steak, against Philadelphia’s 
42.8c; a difference of over 25 per cent. 

On that same day, January 12 last, 
eggs were selling at Minneapolis at 32.3c 
per dozen; at Philadelphia they brought 
40.8c; and in New York City, 47.7c. That 
is, Philadelphia was paying 22.5 per cent 
more than Minneapolis, and New York 
City 47 per cent more than Minneapolis. 
If you fail to give consideration to those 
factors which operate in our free com- 
petitive system then you may well won- 
ler if they have a kind of hens in Min- 
nesota that lay better in cold weather 
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than in warm. It seems the only rea: 
sonable explanation. 


Many Elements Affect Prices 


I have selected at random a few of 
these anomalous market data because 
they illustrate my thesis that the price 
structure throughout the nation is af- 
fected by so great and seemingly inex- 
plicable a complex of factors, that none 
of the academic processes of logic and 
reasoning can possibly account for its 
eccentricities. In my home state of Penn- 
sylvania I have heard complaints, times 
without number, regarding a difference 
of 1c in the price of gasoline as between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh; but sirloin 
steak at 36.8c in Pittsburgh and 56.5c in 
Philadelphia a difference of over 52 
per cent —- never seems to arouse any 
legislative resentment; yet those are the 
figures reported by the Government as 
of January 12, 1937. A difference of 1c 
a gallon in the price of gasoline as be- 
tween Philadelphia and Pittsburgh is 
enough to bring letters of protest to the 
editors and to call forth demands for 
legislative investigation; but the fact 
that there are much wider variations in 
the prices of all kinds of other commodi- 
ties seems to have no recognized rela- 
tion to the public interest. 

In all sincerity, I venture to suggest 
that if a formula can be found by which 
to regularize the price of gasoline, it 
might better be tested out by applying 
it to some of these other apparently il- 
logical market situations, and noting the 
results. The fact is that the business of 
marketing gasoline is more easily and 
clearly explainable, than is the market- 
ing of any other widely used _ staple. 
Gasoline is the cheapest of the great 
commodities; the industry which pro- 
duces it earns unconscionably low rates 
on its investment; and there is a nearer 
approach to uniformity and moderation 
throughout its price structure, than will 
be found in the case of any other com- 
modity. These conditions prevail, despite 
that the excesses of taxation imposed on 
gasoline are constantly disturbing, and 
frequently demoralizing, to the business 
of marketing it. 


Vast Complex of Price Factors 


The interrelationship of a great num- 
ber of products, each of which has its 
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Many other products than gasoline come from a 


barrel of crude oil and a change in the price of 
any one of these products affects the prices of other 
products 


own market and is affected by the special 
conditions in that market, necessarily af- 
fects the price structure for all these 
products. If, for instance, in a time of 
industrial inactivity, the demand for lu- 
bricants falls off seriously, and _ their 
price accordingly drops sharply, some 
other product, or products, must have 
their prices increased, if they will stand 
an increase and if the industry is not 
to suffer heavy losses. During 1936 the 
demand for gas oil and fuel oil was 
strong, and prices tended upward. The 
same was true of lubricants, due to 
larger industrial activity. Up to a cer- 
tain point, the increased realization from 
other products might make it possible to 
avoid a rise in the price of gasoline; but 
on the other hand, if the demand, and 
the price offered, for these other prod- 
ucts should become so insistent as to cut 
down the proportion of crude available 
for conversion into gasoline, then the 
price of gasoline might have to be raised 
in order that it could command its share 
of the crude. 


There is a very delicate balance of all 
these factors, and all affect the price of 
every petroleum product. Anything from 
a war scare in the east to an unusual 
summer-time demand for insecticides has 
a bearing on the price of everything that 
comes out of the barrel of crude. There 
is too much tendency to think of the oil 
industry as a one-product that is, gas- 
oline — industry. It is not so simple. The 
Bureau of Mines for 1934 found that 43.4 
per cent of crude oil refined was turned 
into gasoline; 6.01 per cent into kero- 
sine; 37.44 per cent into gas and fuel 
oils; 2.44 per cent into road oils and 
asphalt; the rest being distributed among 
a large number of minor products. 


Difficulties in Showing Costs 


It is impossible for us to determine ac- 
curately the cost of each of the hundreds 
of products from a barrel of petroleum. 
We buy a barrel of crude for a price 
which is determined by competition. 
When we buy it we do not, of course, 
know how much of the price must be al- 
located to each particular product; even 
in our own cost accounting we set up no 
cost for any given product. In our 
eventual determination of profits or losses 
we take the total price received from all 
products, and from it deduct the price of 
the crude and all costs of operations and 
transportation; the difference is our profit, 
or loss. It is as if one should buy at 
auction a miscellaneous lot of furniture, 
chairs, tables, desks, etc., and later re- 
tail them out piece by piece. It would 
be impossible to make an accounting of 
the transaction until all the pieces had 
been sold; and even then it would be 
impossible to determine profit or loss on 
each particular piece because they were 
all bought at a job lot price. 


Committees and commissions, admin- 
istrators and expert accountants have at- 
tempted many times to determine the 
exact cost of a gallon of gasoline; and 
they have never succeeded. I believe the 
foregoing sketchy analysis indicates why 
such efforts have been and will be un- 
successful. The so-called recovery meth- 
od is sometimes used to arrive at an ap- 
proximation to the cost of gasoline. It 
can be stated roughly thus: Take, say 
for a month, the total of prices received 
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for all the products of the crude, except 
gasoline; then subtract this amount from 
the total cost of the crude plus all the 
operations of refining; and the difference 
may be set down as the cost of the gaso- 
line. Divide this sum by the number of 
gallons of gasoline produced during the 
period, and the result may be taken as 
the cost per gallon. Obviously, this is an 
unscientific method, likely to lead into 
erroneous conclusions, and should never 
be employed without recognition of its 
unscientific character. 

The Sun Oil Company is opposed to any 
effort to charge for gasoline any price 
that will produce more than a modest 
profit on the total of its operations. This 
for the reason that as the gasoline con- 
sumer’s costs go up, his purchases are 
bound to be lessened; and all experience 
of the industry has proved that in the 
long run more satisfactory results are 
to be had from large and steadily in- 
creasing volume at low unit prices than 
from smaller volume at higher prices. 
The basic character of the industry dic 
tates this policy. Its raw material is ex- 
ceedingly bulky, heavy, and cheap in pro- 
portion to weight and bulk. Its operations 
must be conducted on a large scale or 
else their cost is enormously increased. 

For example, a careful study of the 
Sun Oil Company’s experience recently 
showed that transportation alone repre- 
sented 41.9 per cent of the cost of gaso- 
line delivered into the tank of the filling 


station. These transportation costs rep- 


resented the movement of the crude pe- 
troleum by pipe line from the wells to 
ports on the Gulf coast; thence its trans- 
portation to tank steamers some 2000 
miles to our chief refinery at the head 
of Delaware Bay; and finally, after the 
refining process, the transportation of 
the gasoline from the refinery by pipe 
line, railroad tank cars and tank trucks, 
to wholesale and retail distributors. 


Unique Transport System 


The Sun Oil Company, although it is 
one of the smaller integrated companies, 
operates 714 miles of pipe line to bring 
its erude to the Texas coast; and 813 
miles of gasoline pipe line to distribute 
gasoline from the Marcus Hook, Pa., re- 
finery as far west as Cleveland, north to 
Syracuse, and northeast to Newark, New 
Jersey. In addition it owns and uses 1177 
railroad tank cars and several hundred 
tank trucks; along with a large number 
of ships and barges on rivers, canals, 
lakes and in coastwise service. 

The Company’s fleet of ocean-going 
tankers numbers sixteen vessels the 
largest of 16,000 deadweight tonnage. In 
cidentally, it is an interesting fact that 
90 per cent of all the ocean borne freight 
carried in American bottoms is petroleum. 

Obviously, such a vast transportation 
system, adapted to the requirements of 
a single industry alone, could only be 
used in operations conducted on a very 
large scale. There are, for instance, over 
112,000 miles of oil pipe line, gridironing 
a large part of the country. The trans- 
portation system of the industry as a 
whole represents about $2,000,000,000, or 
one-sixth of all the investment in the in- 
dustry. If the business were organized in 
small units, incapable of availing them- 
selves of these specialized, big-scale trans- 
portation facilities, the Cost of gasoline 
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lo move its raw material and products efficiently 
and at the lowest possible costs, the oil industry 
has developed its own transportation system through 
out, from the well to the service station. It now 
has $2,000,000,000 invested in its transportation 
vstes 


one-sixth of all the investment in the industry 


would be so enormously increased that 
the oil industry, along with the automo- 
tive industry, would be paralyzed. The 
public would not be able to buy gasoline 
for our 28,000,000 motor vehicles. 


Millions Must Be Spent Every Year to 
Improve Products and Processes 


The same conditions which necessitate 
transportation on so great a scale, also 
dictate a similarly large scale of opera- 














Because of its large scale operation, it is important 

that every invention and improvement in manutac 

turing and handling oil products be adopted by oil 
companies 


tions in refining. Our Marcus Hook re- 
finery can process daily about 63,000 bar 
rels of crude petroleum, turning it into 
its multiple products. Because operations 
are on such a scale, it is not only possi- 
ble, but necessary, that every invention, 
improvement, economy, be adopted. In no 
other industry, I believe, is change, prog- 
ress, invention, improvement, so rapid or 
continuous. Plants and processes become 
obsolete at a startling rate; at whatever 
cost and the costs run into many mil- 
lions every year — plants must be kept 
strictly in step with the march of prog- 
ress, otherwise the more alert competitors 
will take the business. Competition is the 
ruling force everywhere; it has_ kept 
prices and profits low, but it has con- 
stantly made for greater volume, higher 
efficiency and lower costs of products. 


Competition Among Qualities 


When we come to the classification of 
products by qualities and grades, we con- 
front many difficulties and complexities. 
Gasoline, for example, has many different 
qualities, some of which make a particu- 
lar grade desirable for a particular pur- 
pose, and others for a quite different 
purpose. Thus the so-called anti-knock 
rating is accounted very important; but 
it is impossible to tell its influence on 
value and price, because one gasoline of 
a given anti-Knock rating may give ex- 
cellent results in one car, while another 
gasoline of exactly the same anti-knock 
rating will give poor results. Many other 
qualities are important, such as gum con- 
tent and volatility. Volatility is highly im- 
portant because volatility at different 
boiling points has different effects in op- 
eration. One engine may give its best 
performance with a gasoline of a given 
volatility, while another engine will re- 
quire quite a different volatility to give 
best results. 

Again, quick starting of a car is an 
important factor with most motorists, 
and prompt pick-up after the start is 
yet another. But the values that individual 
motorists will place on these’ various 
qualities is largely a matter of taste. One 
motorist gives special consideration to 
one of these qualities; another motorist 
may have entirely different preferences; 
and so the attempt to group gasolines 
arbitrarily must destroy the buyer’s free 
dom of choice. 


Gasoline Costs Half As Much As in 1920 
Gasoline Taxes Are 60 Times Greater 


The Service Station price of gasoline 
per gallon exclusive of tax —— fell 
from 29 and 7/10 cents in 1920 to 13? 
cents in 1935; but State and Federal gas- 
oline taxes per gallon in that period in 
creased from 1/10 of a cent to 5 and 3/10 
cents. Today, therefore, the average mo 
torist, consuming 600 gallons of motor 
fuel yearly, pays only half as much for 
gasoline as he did in 1920, but 60 times 
as much in taxes. The gasoline taxes 
license fees, federal excise, personal prop 
erty and local tax collected on motor ve 
hicles in 1935 by Federal, State and Loca: 
Governments totaled $1,305,119,519 on 
$512,584,917 more than the entire cost o! 
the Federal Government in 1916. Tota! 
taxes per average motor vehicle in 193° 
amounted to $50.19. Cf that amount 
$31.74 was for gasoline taxes an avy 
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erage State and Federal tax of 5 and 3/10 
cents per gallon. 


Excessive Gasoline Taxes 


I have already discussed the relation- 
ship of excessive gasoline taxes to mar- 
ket demoralization. That is one of the 
most serious complaints about gasoline 
taxes, which in many states, are now 
so high that they are producing more 
revenue than is required for the main- 
tenance and development of the highway 
system. 

A large part of this revenue is diverted 
to other purposes. There is hardly room 
for argument on the proposition that this 
diversion is unfair and constitutes a grave 
discrimination against both the industry 
and the motorists who are its patrons. 
The le federal tax is particularly unfair 
because it is a Federal invasion of a 
taxation field that had been preempted 
by the states, and the proceeds of which 
had been mortgaged by them for the 
building and maintenance of their roads. 
Thus both the states, by reason of di- 
verting a large and constantly increas- 
ing share of their gasoline taxes, and the 
Federal government by reason of impos- 
ing this le tax, have been offenders 
against fairness and equity. 

The temptation to diversion of these 
funds has, of course, been strong during 
depression years. Moneys have been di- 
verted by states from the highway fund 
for the most amazing variety of purposes; 
these include: 

Unemployment Relief, 

Maintenance of Schools, 

Construction of Aircraft Landing Fields, 

Service of General Fund State Bonds and 
of Park Bonds, 

Construction of Fish Hatcheries, 

Oyster Culture, 

Irrigation Engineering, 

Payment of Confederate Pensions, 

Harbor Improvements, and many others. 

A recent publication of the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads listed total di- 
versions by the states in 1935 aggregat- 
ing $110,471,000. 


States May Lose Federal Aid 


A recent Washington dispatch said that 
Congressman William Cartwright of Okla- 
homa, Chairman of the powerful House 
Committee on Public Roads, is advocating 
withdrawal of Federal Highway aids from 
states that use their special motor taxes 
for purposes other than highways. There 
is already a provision of Federal law 
looking to the withholding of Federal 
road funds in the proportion that states 
divert these funds to other than road 
purposes. Congressman Cartwright insists 
that it ought to be literally enforced. He 
said: 

“Congress cannot be expected to con- 
tinue indefinitely attempts to help com- 
plete the highway systems of those states 
which pursue the indefensible practice of 
misappropriating their own gasoline and 
other motorists’ special taxes to purposes 
not related to highways. Congress has 
formally declared this practice unfair and 
unjust. It should now be made unprofit- 
able as well. 

“New York state alone stands to lose 
approximately $11,000,000 a year in Fed- 
eral highway aid if the threatened with- 
drawal of Federal funds become effective, 
since that state now diverts more than 
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The average motorist, consuming 600 gallons of motor fuel yearly, pays only halt as much tor gasoline 
as he did in 1920, but he pays 60 times as much in taxes. Figures are from the American Petroleum 
Institute 


one-half of its highway funds to non- 
highway purposes.” 


Senator Carl Hayden, member of the 
Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, indicated that action to with- 
hold Federal funds from the diverting 
states may be taken at this session of 
Congress. The senator puts forward the 
suggestion that if the states don’t use 
their road funds for road purposes, Uncle 
Sam should not be expected to contribute 
to these funds. He said: 


“The enactment of state laws divert- 
ing gasoline and other motor vehicle 
taxes from highway purposes to other 
uses can only be construed by the na- 
tional Congress as a clear indication that 
the states are not interested in the con- 
tinuance of a program of highway con- 
struction, and consequently do not care 
to continue receiving the benefits of Fed- 
eral aid for roads.” 

A gasoline tax of 3c per gallon at the 
outside will amply provide for the main- 
tenance of highway systems and their 
necessary expansion. Missouri’s constitu- 
tion limits this tax to 2-cents, and it has 
proved adequate to provide the state one 
of the best highway systems. Whenever 
this tax goes above 3-cents it becomes 
an irresistible temptation to evasion, 
price scalping and racketeering. The state 
loses revenues through the operation of 
the law of diminishing returns, while the 
industry’s marketing situation is de- 
moralized. 


Soaking the Poor 


Both the oil industry and the automo- 
tive industry are injured by these condi- 
tions. Of the country’s 28,000,000 motor 
cars the great majority are owned by 
people of modest means. The General 
Motors Company has stated that in 1933 
more cars were sold to buyers with in- 
comes below $1400 per year than to buy- 


ers with incomes above $7000; and that 
roughly 50 per cent of all cars are sold 
to persons having incomes of $2500 per 
year or less. The motor car is not a rich 
man’s luxury; it has become everybody’s 
necessity. Excessive motor taxes are a 
most effective means of “soaking the 
poor.” The cost of motor fuel is a serious 
consideration in the budgets of a large 
proportion of car owners, and every added 
cent of tax means a subtraction from the 
number of those who can afford to keep 
automobiles. All experience proves that. 
Here is a table showing how gasoline tax 
increases in high-tax states caused re- 
duction in motor cars registered: 


Tax Motor Vehicle 

Raised Registrations 
State From To Brepped 
Alabama 4 6 63,000 
Arkansas 5 6 26,000 
Colorado aa 1 18,000 
Illinois 2 3 11,000 
Kansas 2 3 16,000 
Louisiana 2 5 32,000 
North Carolina 1 6 82,000 
North Dakota 2 3 20,000 
Tennessee 3 7 16,000 
Vermont 3 1 13,000 


The foregoing figures show that high 
taxes directly lessen the number of peo- 
ple who can afford cars. A comparison of 
registration figures for a group of high- 
tax states, with like figures for a group 
of low-tax states, proves the point beyond 
uncertainty. 


High Taxes—Fewer Cars 


Here is a group of seven states with 
taxes from 5c to 6c. All suffered heavy 
losses in car registration from 1930 to 
1931, as follows: 


Per Cent 
Decrease in 


Gaso- Registrations 
line tax 1931 Com- 

State rate,cents pared to 1930 
Mississippi 514 22.5 
Arkansas ee rn 6 17.9 
Oklahoma rake ats 5 12.3 
PRE ic. da eesies 5 13 
Oo eae 6 6.1 
South Carolina.... 6 6.7 
Idaho .. 5 6.2 


Average rate of decrease—11.8% 
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On the other hand here is a group of 
low-tax states, in all of which registra- 
tion remained substantially stationary in 
1931 as compared to 1930. The figures: 


Increase or 
Decrease in 


Gaso- Registrations 
line tax 1931 Com- 
State rate,cents pared to 1930 
Missouri 2 : 
Connecticut 2 15 
Rhode Island Ys 1.1 
Massachusetts 3 0.8 
New York 3 0.5 
Pennsylvania , 3 0.7 


Average rate of decrease- 0.1% 
Prof. Finla G. Crawford, of Syracuse 
University, a recognized national author- 
ity on gasoline taxation says: 

A tax above 2c a gallon provides a 
comfortable margin of profit to gaso- 
line bootleggers or tax evaders. In 
states with a tax of 4c, lucrative prof- 
its are offered to tax evaders. 


More Taxes—Less Revenue 


An effective illustration of how high 
taxes reduce both car registration and 
gasoline revenue was afforded by the ex- 
perience of Oklahoma. In 1931 its gaso- 
line tax was raised from 4c to 5c. Rev- 
enues from the tax fell from $11,665,432.00 
in 1931 to $9,661,097 in 1932; that is, a 
loss of 17.2 per cent instead of an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. During the same 
period the decline for the United States 
as a whole was only 4.3 per cent. In the 
same period, the number of motor ve- 
hicles registered in Oklahoma fell off 12 
per cent. The legislature, with this sit- 
uation confronting it, lost no time restor- 
ing the 4c rate. 

Another example was afforded in Ore- 
gon. At the beginning of 1934 an increase 
of 1c in the tax rate took effect. There 
was a prompt decline of 5 per cent in 
the amount of gasoline consumed. That 
this was due to the increase in tax seems 
unquestionable in view of the fact that 
in every state adjoining Oregon there 
were substantial increases in gasoline 
consumption at the very time when Ore- 
gon’s consumption was falling off. 

Within a few days past a dispatch 
from Lincoln, Nebraska, has told how 
that state has suffered by reason of ex- 
cessive gasoline taxes. The Nebraska gas- 
oline tax is now 6 cents per gallon, 5 
cents state and 1 cent Federal. In adjoin- 
ing states the rates are, for state tax: 
Iowa and Kansas, 3 cents; Missouri 2 
cents. The higher Nebraska rate has 
sharply reduced consumption and there- 
fore revenue. A tabulation prepared by 
the Nebraska Petroleum Marketers As- 
sociation shows that consumption per car 
in Kansas was 688 gallons as against 
540 gallons in Nebraska. For the first 
nine months of 1936 consumption in Kan- 
sas was 623, while in Nebraska it was 
only 426 gallons. 

A further comparison shows the per- 
centage of gains in consumption in the 
first nine months of 1936, over the same 
period in 1935, thus: 


SS Oo ee 9.0% 
Kansas gained .......... 8.7% 
Missouri gained ........ 9.1% 
Nebraska gained .......... 0.526% 


Wisconsin in 1931 raised its tax from 
2c to 4c; and in the succeeding year the 
consumption of gasoline fell off 13.4 per 
cent. 


Shoes vs. Automobiles 


Considering the uproars of protest that 
are always inspired by the proposal of 


























Average earnings of petroleum refinery employes in 

July, 1935, were 81.3 cents per hour, as compared 

with an average for all employes in manufacturing 

industries of 56.9 cents, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Statistics 


a general sales tax as low as 2 per 
cent, it certainly seems rank injustice to 
single out a particular industry and im- 
pose on it a manufacturer’s sales tax of 
from 80 to 100 per cent. I am reminded 
of a conversation I once had with a 
friend who is a shoe manufacturer. He 
said: 

“T can’t understand why the oil in- 
dustry should oppose increases in the 
gasoline tax, because that tax goes to 
building roads, and the more roads we 
have the more people will use them, 
and the more gasoline the industry will 
sell. After all, it is the individual con- 
sumers, not the oil companies, who pay 
this tax.” 

“Now, you are a shoe manufacturer,” 
I replied. “The other day a bill was intro- 
duced at Harrisburg to require 3-foot 
sidewalks to be built alongside all state 
roads. Obviously, such sidewalks would 
increase the amount of walking people 
would do, and therefore increase your 
sales of shoes. How would it strike you 
to have that bill pass, with a provision 
that a 100 per cent manufacturer’s tax 
on all shoes should be imposed to pay 
for these sidewalks?” 

My shoe-making friend dropped the 
argument. 


Legislation Has Forced Oil Companies to 
Lease Out Their Own Filling Stations 


It is a matter of great regret that the 
Sun Oil Company has leased out its fill- 
ing stations and discontinued operating 
them. The industry is generally doing so. 
This by reason of the fact that legisla- 





tion has been enacted in a number of 
states hostile to gasoline retailing by 
the oil companies through their own sta- 
tions. We believe the company-owned sta- 
tions were influential in keeping the 
standards of this service high, and so 
were of real advantage to the motoring 
public. But in face of punitive legisla- 
tion in effect in many states and threat- 
ened in others, there has seemed to be 
no course open to us short of a general 
withdrawal from retailing. This course 
we have adopted, thereby sacrificing such 
profits as were derived from the retail 
operations. 


A High-Wage Industry 


One of the chief reasons why the oil 
industry has attained high efficiency is 
that it has always paid high wages. The 
U.S. Bureau of Statistics recently showed 
that whereas the average hourly earnings 
of all employes in manufacturing indus- 
tries in July, 1935, were 56.9 cents, the 
average for petroleum refinery employes 
was 81.3 cents per hour. 

Petroleum drilling and production em- 
ployes averaged 77.1lc per hour, which 
was higher than any of the non-manufac- 
turing industries except anthracite min- 
ing, electric light and power, and manu- 
factured gas. 


Average weekly earnings of employes 
in all manufacturing industries were 
$20.12, whereas refinery employes aver- 
aged $27.80. 

Because of this liberal wage policy, 
the industry has always had one of the 
lowest rates of labor turnover. If all the 
industries of the country had maintained 
employment as well as this one has done, 
our unemployment problem would long 
since have been solved; for in 1934, 1935 
and 1936 employment in petroleum re- 
fining was actually larger than in any 
year prior to 1929. 


Prices in Government Regulated Indus- 
tries Are Higher Than Industries Not 
Regulated 


A study has recently been made of the 
movement of prices in the industries 
which are subjected to governmental reg- 
ulation of a public utility character com- 
pared with the price trend in industries 
subject to the operation of normal eco- 
nomic laws. The approach was entirely 
objective -—- to find out what had hap- 
pened. The year 1926 which is generally 
taken as a normal year was here also 
used as a base. United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics were used as the pri- 
mary source of information. 

The table below presents a _ com- 
parison of indices of rates of regulated 

(Continued on page 52) 


Comparative Indices of Rates of Regulated Industries and 
Prices of Private Business 


Average of 


; All Transit regulated 
Year Gasoline Commodities Electricity Gas Fares industries 
1920 iac0%as BOO 100 100 100 100 100 
4 a 65 95 103 98 101 101 
i a 97 97 95 104 99 
Li ee 74 95 95 93 106 98 
| ee 60 86 98 97 PEL 102 
1h) ae Ba 73 99 99 108 102 
PEGRsisacaxe “SS 65 105 101 109 105 
is ie 37 66 94 98 108 100 
i ee 4 75 92 93 108 97 
POs wwe si 51 80 88 89 107 95 
Se 57 81 84* 85* 107 92 


*11 months average only. 
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Refinery Prices 
Steady Despite 
Unfavorable Developments 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, April 19 
Tur second week of April saw little 
change in the general refined oil market 
picture. Demand was fairly consistent 
and price movements for the most part 
were within narrow ranges. There were 
a few unfavorable developments in the in- 
dustry’s statistical position but they ap- 
peared to have no effect on the refined 
oil price structure generally. In fact such 
price changes as there were, were on the 
up side. 

A U.S. Bureau of Mines report showed 
an increase of nearly 4,000,000 barrels in 
the country’s oil during the week ended 
April 3. Reports of the American Petro- 
leum Institute indicated no curtailment of 
the rising crude oil production and gaso- 
line stocks. 

The latter was the occasion for a warn- 
ing from Standard of Indiana’s President 
Seubert that the piling up of motor fuel 
stocks is a menace to the industry. In 
meeting the rapidly increasing demand for 
fuel oil, the industry has produced more 
gasoline in the last fifteen months than 
the market could absorb, and this “excess 
threatens stability of the price structure,” 
Mr. Seubert said in a statement to stock- 
holders. 

On the other hand market price changes 
last week were the occasion for optimism. 
Buyers bid higher prices for gasoline in 
East Texas. Terminal prices for gasoline 
at New York harbor were up 0.25 cent a 
gallon and there was substantial improve- 
ment in the retail market in metropolitan 
New York and northern New Jersey. One 
company at New York boosted its prices 
for heavy fuels 30 cents a barrel. 

The cargo market at the Gulf again was 
probably the most active market, compar- 
atively speaking, in the country. Four 
cargoes of gas oil were sold for foreign 
shipment. 

Kerosine was steady to higher in most 
markets. Lubricating oils were in good 
shape. 





Prices Steady 

N. P.N. News Bureau 

CLEVELAND, April 19 

"Pereira good demand for most 

products was reported in the western 

Pennsylvania refinery market the second 

week of April. Prices generally were 
steady. 

The distress which several refiners had 
experienced with U. S. Motor gasoline 
appeared to have been alleviated last 
week and for the first time in several 
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weeks there were no anxious sellers of 
this product. As Pennsylvania U. S. 
Motor prices rose, middle western buyers 
showed less interest. Demand from buyers 
who usually obtain their requirements in 
Pennsylvania increased sufficiently, how- 
ever, to make up for the diminishing mid- 
dle western demand. 

The 65 octane gasoline was more active 
and some refiners in the lower field ad- 
vanced their quotations 0.125 cent to 
6.875 cents. This grade still was available 
at 6.75 cents from several sources, how- 
ever. There was increased call for gaso- 
line with still higher octane from open 
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Dealer index is an average of “‘undivided”’ 

dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities. Tank 

car index is a weighted average of 13 

wholesale markets for regular-grade gaso- 

line. The gasoline price index this week 

represents the following prices in cents 
per gallon: 


Dealer T. W. Tank Car 
April 19 . 10.67 6.59 
Month ago . 10.53 6.37 
Year ago . 1034 6.57 








market buyers. At least three companies 
were offering a 70 octane benzol blend to 
meet this demand. 

Movement of kerosine was satisfactory, 
most refiners reported, although as yet 
the demand has not reached its normal 
stride for the season. While there were 
occasional reports of current general mar 
ket prices being shaded, in the main the 
market was steady. 

Fuel oil was in good shape. Industrial 
demand continued to increase as domestic 
demand for heating oil slackened and a 
fairly well balanced position for this prod- 
uct was the result. 

Lubricating oils remained steady. Ship 
ments against contracts were heavy and 
small-lot buyers were active in the open 
market. Bright stock was not as scarce 
as it had been most of the year to date. 





East Texas Gasoline Scarce 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, April 19 

East Texas straight run gasoline was 

® the most active product in the Mid- 

Continent last week. Texas natural gaso 
line also was in active demand. 

Besides being the most actively sought 
product in the Mid-Continent, buyers re- 
ferred to East Texas gasoline as the hard- 
est product to find for immediate ship- 
ment. 

There were only a few East Texas re 
fineries running and the output of most 
of these plants had been booked up early 
in the week. Offers to buy any quantity 
of East Texas 400 e.p. gasoline at 5.125 
cents f.o.b. plant met with little success. 
When buyers raised their bids to 5.25 
cents, small lots of five to 10 cars were 
made available. 

One East Texas refiner, according to 
some reports, had approximately 20,000 
barrels of gasoline in storage. It was in 
dicated that portions of this gasoline 
might be released in the open market at 
5.25 cents. This gasoline, according to 
most observers, would relieve the short- 
age of gasoline available for shipment to 
the Gulf Coast. 

Earlier in the year, market observers 
predicted East Texas gasoline would be- 
come still less of a factor in northern 
inland markets. At present there is prac- 
tically no East Texas straight run gaso- 
line moving by tank car into the middle 
west and north. Small quantities of 
cracked gasoline, however, continue to 
go north. 

Louisiana and Arkansas gasoline was 





not freely available, according to refiners 
in that area. One Arkansas refiner was 
buying in the open market to supply cur- 
rent commitments. Louisiana sellers re- 
ported active demand for most of their 
gasoline. 


Agricultural activity has stimulated 
orders for low octane gasoline and ship- 
ments of the higher octane motor fuels 
were increasing according to most re- 
finers. Much of the increased shipments 
have been against contracts and of an 
inter-company nature. Open market trans- 
actions, however, were more numerous. 


Supplies of Texas natural gasoline were 
insufficient to meet current demand. At 
least two companies were buying in the 
open market to cover orders on their 
books. There were some indications late 
in the week that higher prices might be 
paid for Texas Grade 26-70. Higher prices, 
according to one manufacturer, might 
bring out supplies that now were going 
to storage. 


Oklahoma natural was more freely 
available. Two factors, however, were 
tending to tighten Oklahoma _ supplies. 
Some of the surplus Oklahoma natural 
was moving south to the Gulf Coast and 
output at some plants was off due to 
warmer weather. This especially was true 
of plants on gas lines. One manufacturer 
reported production at one of these plants 
was Off 50 per cent. 

As activity in agricultural sections in- 
creased, inquiry for kerosine also _in- 
creased. An 0.125-cent advance for the 
42-44 w.w. grade in Oklahoma widened 
the differential between that product and 
the 41-43 grade to 0.25 cent. 

Demand for lubricating oils centered 
around blended oils. As a result of regu- 
lar spring buying of lubes, inventories of 
bright stock and neutral oils were being 
reduced. Prices for most oils remained 
steady. 





Gas Oil Continues Active 

N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, April 19 

% Gas oil inquiries continued to keep 

the Gulf Coast market active and sev- 

eral cargo sales were reported last week. 

Gasoline also was being watched closely 

by traders, although no sales were re- 
ported. 

Gas oil sales confirmed during the week 
were: one cargo of 30 plus translucent 
for export at 3.875 cents f.o.b. the Gulf 
for fairly prompt lifting; one cargo of 
30 plus translucent at 3.85 cents and one 
cargo of 30 plus transparent at 3.875 
cents, both for June or July lifting to the 
Continent. Another cargo of gas oil was 
reported sold at 3.875 cents for export 
movement, but confirmation was lacking. 

Traders generally reported that there 
was plenty of opportunity to sell more 
gas oil for shipment to the Continent, but 
that cargoes were not readily available 
now. Another complication, they said, 
was the lack of boats available for open 
market charter. Several said that some 
of the cargoes sold had been based on 
the ability of the purchaser to find a boat 
for the proper position. Rates for clean 


A2 


boats for Gulf to United Kingdom or Con- 
tinent charter were reported at around 36 
shillings per ton the past week, whereas 
a year ago they were available at around 
15 shillings per ton. 

Gasoline was closely held at the Gulf, 
particularly the high octane grades. Some 
traders said that above 65 octane gasoline 
still was available for domestic coastwise 
movement at 6.25 cents a gallon in cargo 
lots, while others were unwilling to sell 
at under 6.375 cents. No sales were re- 
ported during the week. 

Kerosine was dull. Demand was slack, 
both for domestic or export lifting, but 
traders generally said that most suppliers 
were not having to push cargoes on the 
market at present. 





Local Market Unsettled 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, April 16 

e Reductions in posted prices of some 

competitive brands of gasoline and 

confusion as to the marketing policies 

of major oil companies were disturbing 

factors the past week in Pacific Coast pe- 
troleum markets. 

The price reductions were unexpected, 


as the gasoline price structure was said 


to have been strengthened by an ad- 
justment of differences between two in- 
dependent suppliers of gasoline. One of 
these independents, however, now claimed 
that a secondary company was taking 
away its outlets and, in retaliation, re- 
duced both tank wagon and retail gaso- 
line quotations on all its brands 0.5 cent 
in the Los Angeles Basin area. This 
brought the rack price of its unbranded 
product to 12 cents, inclusive of 4 cents 
tax; while the tank wagon price of its 
regular brand was 12.5 cents. 

Tank wagon quotations on major cdm- 
pany third grade gasoline, and on the 
competitive brands of a number of inde- 
pendent refiners, were not affected. De- 
liveries of these products continued to be 
made in the Basin area at 13.5 cents, tax 
included. 

However, conditions in San Diego and 
other outside territory where competition 
has been particularly keen were expected 
to be adversely affected. Price cutting 
was considered likely to be accentuated 
in those districts, as tank truck and 
trailer deliveries of competitive gasoline 
would again be available to those service 
stations that habitually sell under the 
market. 

Independent refiners complained that 
they were losing desirable outlets to 
major companies as a result of the de- 
cision by some of these companies to dis- 
continue split pump accounts and to con- 
centrate on owned and controlled service 
stations. Although admitting that they 
had taken over some of the pumps vol- 
untarily abandoned by the majors, the 
independents wanted any relinquishments 
of pumps on their own part to be equally 
voluntary. 

Kerosine-distillate was easier, particu- 
larly in the Basin area, where quotations 
at independent plants ranged from 2.5 to 
3.5 cents. No changes were made in quo- 
tations on this product in the San Joaquin 


Valley, where the price range was 3.5 to 
5 cents. 


Fuel oil prices were fractionally higher 
in the San Joaquin Valley, quotations 
moving up approximately 5 cents to a 
range of $0.70 to $0.75 per barrel. In the 
Basin, the range remained at $0.75 to $0.80 
per barrel, although a small quantity of 
low-grade product was still available at 
$0.70. 

Gas oil was firmer, particularly on the 
seaboard market. A number of inquiries 
for this product were received from 
European buyers, but prices offered were 
not acceptable to firms holding stocks in 
sufficient quantities to take care of cargo 
shipments. 


The demand was for a high grade 
product that would meet rigid specifica- 
tions as to color, viscosity and sulphur 
content. Several vessels of foreign regis- 
try were reported to be in Pacific Coast 
waters ready to take back cargoes of gas 
oil if this product could be bought at a 
top price of $1.10 per barrel. That price, 
however, was at least 10 cents a barrel 
below the current market and suppliers 
in a position to make delivery were un- 
willing to make the necessary price con- 
cessions. 





Gasoline Easier 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, April 19 

e The Mid-Western gasoline market was 

more active early last week. How- 

ever, as the week progressed, increased 

offerings were more numerous and no 
increases were recorded in prices. 


Statistical features of the market were 
bearish, or as expressed by Edward G. 
Seubert, president, Standard of Indiana, 
“the piling up of motor fuel stocks is a 
menace to the industry._-This excess 
threatens the stability of the price struc- 
ture.” 

This, more than any other one market 
feature, was instrumental in the market’s 
failure to attract jobber buying despite 
the good motoring weather over the ter- 
ritory, and despite the threats of labor 
trouble at refineries. 


While Pennsylvania gasoline and blend- 
ing naphtha continued to move into virtu- 
ally all parts of Indiana last week, the 
effect of material from this district was 
only a nominal factor. Indirectly, how- 
ever, resellers here credit Pennsylvania 
with being responsible for the increase of 
offerings from the southwest. 


Resellers generally said that since the 
overlapping of Pennsylvania products 
into normal Group 3 selling territory had 
taken place, more southwestern refiners, 
either perturbed over this encroachment, 
or more anxious for orders, began ac- 
tively offering gasoline in this market. 

Occasional reports of fuel specification 
low octane U. S. Motor at 4.875 cents 
were heard last week but the majority 
of sellers asked at least 5 cents for this 
grade. 

Extremely low octane U. S. Motor from 
Michigan was offered in some areas at 
0.25 to 0.375 cent under general market 
prices. This is not generally accepted as 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, except where otherwise noled. Inter-refinery and export prices not included. 
Federal, stale er municipal fares not included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 














Gasoline and Naphtha 


April 19 April 12 April 5 


OKLAHOMA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.0.b. Oklahoma 
refineries) 


U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 
62 octane and below....... 





5 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.125 
GPO? GOUMEEB. oc cccceces. 5 5.375-— 5.50 5.375- 5.50 
68-70 octane (regular)...... 6 6.00 -— 6.25 6.00 -— 6.125 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline..... 5 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
- 64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline... .. *5 § %*§.125— 5.375 *5..125- 5.375 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline. *5.12 *5.125- 5.625 *5.125- 5.625 


*Nominal. 


WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales) 
Bradford-Warren: 


52-54 naphtha............ 5.00 -— 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 4.625- 4.75 
Motor gasoline: 
U.S. Motor (58-62°)..... 5.00 5.125 5.00 5.125 4.625- 4.75 
Minimum 60 octane..... *6.875-— 7.00 *6 .875— 7.00 *6 .875-— 7.00 
Minimum 65 octane... .. *7.125-— 7.25 *7.125- 7.25 *7.125-— 7.25 
64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline... .. 5.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 5.00 - 5.125 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline. 5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 §.25 - 5.375 
*Nominal. 
Other districts: 
52-54 naphtha............ $.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 4.50 - 4.625 
54-56 naphtha............ >. 00 2.125 5.00 - 5.125 4.625- 4.75 
Motor gasoline: 
U. S. Motor (S8-62°)...... 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 4.625-— 4.75 
Minimum 60 octane..... 6.625-— 6.875 6.625- 6.875 6.625-— 6.875 
inimum 65 octane. .... 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 - 7.00 6.75 -— 7.00 
64-66, 390 sz gasoline..... §.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 5.00 -— 5.125 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline. 9.375- 5.50 5 .375- 5.50 §.25 -— 5.375 
CALIFORNIA (3c tax to be added to prices if used in atate) 
54-58 U. S. Motor, 437 e.p. 
for in-state shipment... . 8.00 — 9.25 8.00 - 9.25 8.00 -— 9.25 
54-58 U. S. Motor, 437 e.p. 
for outside state shipment 8.25 - 9.25 8.50 - 9.25 8.25 - 9.25 
58-61, 375-400 e.p. gasoline, 
65 octane and above..... 8.50 - 9.75 8.50 - 9.75 8.50 - 9.75 


tNORTH TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, F.o.b. 
Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 
3 prices quoted on northern shipments). 


U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 


62 octane and below....... 5.00 -— 5.25 5.00 -— 5.25 5.00 -— 5.25 
GPT GUNG eistcnccccccs 5.375- 5.50 §.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 
68-70 octane (regular)...... 5 .875— 6.25 5.875- 6.25 5 .875- 6.25 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline... .. *5.00 - 5.25 *5.00 - 5.25 *5.00 -— 5.25 
*Nominal. 

KANSAS (F.o.b. refinery, Kansas destination) 

U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 

62 octane and below....... 5.25 — 5.625 5.25 — 5.625 5.25 - 5.625 
68-70 octane (regular)..... 6.25 — 6.625 6.25 — 6.625 6.25 -— 6.625 


tWEST TEXAS and NEW MEXICO (Prices represent majority of quotations 
or sales, F.o.b. W. Texas and N. Mexico refineries for unrestricted shipment 
unless otherwise noted.) 


U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 


62 octane and below....... 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 -— 5.125 
GS-OT GOUMEDS 5.6 co ccccccess 5.375-— 5.50 5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 
68-70 octane (regular)..... 6.00 6.125 6.00 — 6.125 6.00 -— 6.125 


}EAST TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, F.o.b. East 
Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted). 


60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline... .. *5 25 *5..125- 5.25 *5 00 
*Nominal. 


NORTH LOUISIANA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. 
Louisiana refineries, for shipment within Louisiana and into Arkansas). 


U. S. Motor gasoline: 


62 octane and below....... 5.50 5.50 5.50 
oe rere 5.75 >. 75 5.75 
68-70 octane (regular,..... 6.25 6.25 6.25 


+Refiners report they generally receive from 0.25¢ to 0.5c per gallon more for 
gasoline and kerosine for local or differential territory shipment. 


April 19 April 12 April 5 


ARKANSAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Arkansas 
refineries, for shipment within Arkansas and into Louisiana). 


U. S. Motor Gasoline: 


62 octane and below....... 5 50 5.25 5.3 
| ee errr 6.00 6.00 6.00 
OHIO (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any poin. in Ohio). 

U. S. Motor gasoline. ...... 8.75 8.75 8.75 
Above 65 octane no........ 9.00 9.00 9.00 


Natural Gasoline 


(Prices shown f.o.b. Group 3 and Breckenridge represent majority of quotations 
or sales to blenders on freight basis shown below. Shipments, however, may 
originate in other Mid-Continent manufacturing districts, such as Panhandle 

fexas, Southwest Texas or Kansas.) 


F.O.B. GROUP 3 


CR ETON be ccndteesces 3.125 3.125 3.125- 3.25 
F.0.B. BRECKENRIDGE 
eo, eee eee 3.125 3.125 3.125 


CALIFORNIA (F.o.b. plants in Los Angeles basin) 


75-85, 375-390 e.p. for blend- 
ing... 


- of - -- 7 oc det ° 
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Kerosine 
WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales). 


Bradford- Warren: 
45 w.w. kerosine........... 4.875-— 5.00 


4.875— 5.00 4.75 -— 5.00 
46 w.w. kerosine........... 5.00 -— 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 4.875- 5.125 
47 w.w. kerosine........... § .125-— 5.25 _5.125— 5.25 5.00 -— 5.25 
Other districts: 
45 w.w. kerosine........... 4.875-— 5.00 $.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 
46 w.w. kerosine........... 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 §.125 5.00 - 5.125 
OF Wie. ROE. ce 50 cscs 5.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 


OKLAHOMA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Oklahoma 
refineries). 


41-43 w.w. kerosine........ 4.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.375 
42-44 w.w. kerosine........ 4.375-— 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 
KANSAS (F.o.b. refinery Kansas destination). 

41-43 w.w. kerosine........ 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 
42-44 w.w. kerosine........ 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 


tNORTH TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b 
Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 
3 prices quoted on northern shipments). 


41-43 w.w. kerosine........ +. 375 4.375 4.375 

tEAST TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Fast 

Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted). 

41-43 w.w. kerosine........ *4.00 - 4.125 *4.00 -— 4.125 *4.00 - 4.125 
*Nominal. 

NORTH LOUISIANA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b 

Louisiana refineries, for shipment within Louisiana and into Arkansas). 


41-43 w.w. kerosine........ 4.375 4.375 4.375 


ARKANSAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Arkansas 
refineries, for shipment within Arkansas and into Louisiana). 


41-43 w.w. kerosine........ 14.75 14.75 4.75 


¢Only one refiner quoting. 


CALIFORNIA (F.o.b. California refineries). 


38-40 w.w. kerogine........ 5.00 — 6.00 5.00 - 6.00 5.00 - 6.00 


Gas and Fuel Oils 


WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales). 
Bradford-Warren: 

Ce eee ee *4.25 41.50 *4.25 - 4.50 *4.25 - 4.50 
Other districts: (Excluding Pittsburgh District Prices). 

Ce eee 4.125- 4.25 4.125- 4.25 4.125- 4.25 


*Nominal. 


OKLAHOMA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.0.b. Oklahoma 
refineries). 


No. 1 white fuel oil........ 3.875- 4.00 3.875- 4.00 3.875- 4.125 
No. 1 straw fuel oil........ 3.75 3.875 3.75 - 3.875 3.75 - 3.875 
No. 2 straw fuel oil........ 3.50 3.625 3.50 -— 3.625 3.50 -— 3.625 
No. 2 dark fuel oil......... 3.375- 3.625 3.375- 3.625 3.375- 3.625 
a a ee eee re *9.25 *3.25 *3.25 


*Only one refiner quoting. 


(Continued on next page) 
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| REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lols, except where otherwise noled. Inter-refinery and export prices not included. 
Federal, state or municipal taxes not included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 











Oklahoma (cont'd April 19 April 12 April 5 
April 19 April 12 April 5 Red Oils: 
Fuel Oils: (Prices per barrel of 42 U. S. gallons) nt a _< , 7.25 : 50 7.25 - 2 ie = is 
eee @ 975_ f an - : No. 5-6.. 7,40 8.00 7.735 - 8. 7- 
on MOS hows a edues = »- 3 50 3 ao A. 50 of enc 500 No. 5.6.0... $73 900 8.75 - 9.00 8.75 - 9.00 
fc a li $0 925 $0 90 $0 90 750 No. 5-6........ 9.25 - 9.50 9.25 - 9.50 9.25 - 9.50 
oS ER eee ees ality 0 895 $0) 90 = *$0..825-$0 .90 *$0 . 825-$0.90 1200 No. See eee 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 
“i ea “$0 80 $0 85  *$0 80 -$0.85  *$0.80 -$0.85 i hy eT 10.00 -10.25 10.00 -10.25 10.00 -10.25 
‘ake ane caliner enition : Note: South Texas red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast; blue 
‘thee - : eave: cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 
nal. 
MID-CONTINENT (Viscosity at 100° F.; F.o.b. Tulsa basis. Prices represent 
majority of quotations or sales). 
KANSAS (F.o.b. refinery, Kansas destination ; (0 to 10 Pour Point) 
> No. Fey See 1.25 4.25 4.25 | Pale Oils 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.)..... = $0. 775 $0 85 $0 .775-$0.85 $0 .775-$0.85 | Vis. Color 
60-85—No. 2......... 5.50 5.50 5.50 
86-110—No. 2......... : 6.00 6.00 6.00 

NORTH TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Wichita SE >a : cas ttn pig alate 13 a BS - 4 

Falls district for shipment to Texas and New Mexico; Group 3 prices quoted on = ean 10.50 10.50 10 50 

northern shipments). | Bab—MNo. 8... ....cccac : 11.50 11.50 11.50 

No. 1 white. fuel oil 1.00 *3 875- 4.00 *3 875- 4.00 Be INOS Bs 2nd a wseicisiele ns 12.50 12.50 12.50 

tees of. eee 2.75 re 2.45 300—No. 3...... see's 13.00 13.00 13.00 

24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.)..... = $0.85 -$0.875 $0.85 -$0.875 $0.85 -$0.875 ; 

18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.)..... $0.80 -$0.825 $0.80 -$0.825 $0.80 -$0.825 | Red Oils: 

*Nominal. : 180—No.5........ oe 9.00 9.00 9.00 
POON. Dosccccnveeces ; 9.50 9.50 9.50 
SSO No. S... oo cc cesses: 10 50 10.50 10.50 
°80— 5 5 5 
EAST TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. East Sah anus che vegas + no St ia ae 
Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted). | tare Segue ber: aay te oe 
Note: Viscous oils, 15-25 pour point, generally are quoted 0.5c under 0-10 
° : ; os acc. *2 976_ | pour point oils. Non-viscous oils, 15-25 pour point generally are quoted 0.25c 
sg : white, fuel oil. . : 5.875- 4.00 3.875- 4.00 | under 0-10 pour point oils. Viscous oils (150-300 vis.), No. 4 color, generally 
Nominal. | are quoted 0.5c above No. 5 color oils. Prices represent majority of quotations 
| or sales. 

NORTH LOUISIANA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales f.o.b. | CHICAGO (F.o.b. Chicago District refineries) (Vis. at 100° F.). 

Louisiana refineries, for shipment within Louisiana and into Arkansas). Pale Oils *0 to 10 pour point: 

Se A | ee 3.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 Vis. Color 

20-24 fuel oil (per bbl.)..... $1.10 -$L.15 $1.10 -$1.15 $1.10 -$1.15 60-85—No. 2...... 3 eo tian 7.25 

16-20 fuel oil (per bbl.)..... $0.95 —$1.00 $0.95 -$1.00 $0.95 -$1L.00 86-110—No. 2..... ne 7.75 7.75 7.75 

10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.). . . $0.75 $0.80 $0.75 -$0.80 $0.75 -$0.80 350—No. 3.5.4. 10.00 10.00 10.00 

NOT ae oie. 0's 00's oie Kai 11.00 11.00 11.00 
200—No. 3....... eRe 11.50 11.50 11.50 
SIG Ore caase see tees 12.50 12.50 12.50 

ARKANSAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or saleg f.o.b. Arkansas | p , 

refineries, for shipment within Arkansas and into Louisiana). Red Oils *0 to 10 Pour Point: 

. - 9 we odie Se 10.00 10.00 10.00 
9 2 . 4 * 5 * " c e 5 5 
oie gesck were.) SO. +350 +3635 ~- 19.36 ae ae 

10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.) ..... $0 70 $0.70 $0.70 s50—No. ike aro ane at 4 11.30 1 + 

4 co daeees 6 ok ICE ee = 12.50 12.50 12.50 
*Only one refiner quoting. | OOS INDIG. 432 c0 de cs ecw i2.75 12.75 12.75 
*Viscous oils, 15 to 30 pour point are quoted 0.5c lower. 60-85 and 86-110 

: : No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 to 30 pour point, are quoted 0.25c lower, beginning 

CALIFORNIA | March 15, 1937. To obtain delivered prices in Chicago, add 0.25c per gal. 

San Joaquin Valley, per bbl.: Note: Chicago neutral oil prices are being changed from 15 to 30 pour point 

q YI I 

Grade OC fad ot ‘ $0.70 $0.85 $0.65 -$0.85 $0.70 -$0.85 to 0 to 10 pour point oils to afford an easier comparison with Mid-Continent prices. 

Diesel fuel oil............ $1.10 -$1.68 — $1.10 -$1.68 — $1.10 -$1.68 | 

Stove distillate............ $1.47 -$2.10 $1.47 2.10 $1.36 -$2.10 

Los Angeles, per bbl.: 

Grade C fuel oil........... $0.75 —$0.85 $0.75 -—$0.85 $0.75 -$0.85 

soma al Sethcds ak Wie (Se Saved $1.10 —-$1.68 $1.10 -$1.68 $1.10 -$1.68 | 

Stove distillate.......... . $1.15 -$2.10 $1.26 -$2.10 $1.26 -$2.10 e 

San Francisco, per bbl.: Cylinder Stocks 

ene eg Ofl........ = as zs _ mg SONTINENT  (F-.o.b. Tulsa basis. Prices represent majority of quotations 

wee) ndietislialdeadladindi ee ; - or sales). 

Stove distillat $2.31 2.31 2.4 | . 
cael $ $ $2.31 Bright Stocks: 

| 190-200 Vis. at 210° D.. 23.00 23.00 23.00 
150-160 Vis. at 210° D; 
0 to 10 pour point. ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 \ 

| 10 to 25 pour point.... 19.50 19.50 19.50 
ry ° | 25 to 40 pour point..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Neutral Oils | 150-160 Vis. at 210° E... 19.00 19.00 19.00 

| 120 Vis. at 210° D: 
WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales ® to 10 pour point. ... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Viscous Neutrals (Viscosily al 70° F.) } 10 ei = pour nt See es 50 : 4 Lo jn 
rr : of P e b | 2. to pour poin . 8.00 ( 

200 Vis. (180 at 100°) No. 3 color, 420-425 flash: | 60 Stm. Rfd. Dack Green 5.50 — 7.50 5.50 - 7.50 5.50 - 7.50 
Onn Se ee 28.00 -28.50 28.00 -28.50 28.00 -28.50 600 Stm. Rfd. Olive Green 7.00 — 9.50 7.00 -— 9.50 7.00 -— 9.50 
dl ee 27.00 -27.50 27.00 -27.50 27.00 -27.50 631 Steam Refined........ *17.50 *17.50 *17.50 
15 eee 26.50 —27.00 26 50 27.00 26.50 -27.00 | BRE TOR kw c ce necccncess 3.50 3.50 3.50 
- ysl test... ......5, =9.90 —26.00 29.90 —20.00 25.50 -26.00 | *Only one refiner quoting. 

180 Vis. (165 at 196) No. 3 color, 410-415 flash: | 
25 pour test............ 24.00 -24.50 24.00 -24.50 24.00 -24.50 | GHICAGO, (F.o.b. Chicago district refineries) (Viscosity at 210°) 

150 Vis. (143 at 100) No. 3 color, 400-405 flash: : poi en ne ar — P 
Cb OEE 24.00 —-24.50 24.00 -—24.50 24.00 -24.50 | eee os so hee he = , . 

2! 4.5 4.5 24.5 a ee pine ee 10.00 10.00 10.00 
od oe, SO oe 23.00 —23.50 23.00 -23.50 23.00 -23.50 200 11.00 11.00 11.00 
15 IG as0.050s ks . 22.50 -23.00 22.50 -23.00 22 50 -23.00 Pa Congr ge ao ee ee ore a ; , 
25 pour test.......... » 21.50 ~22.00 21.50 -22.00 21.50 -22.00 Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210. No. 8 color: 
0 to 10 pour point...... rh Wee 21.75 21.75 
| 15 to 25 pour point...... 21.25 21.25 21.25 

SOUTH TEXAS (Quotations of majority of sellers for tank car lots, f.o.b. | , 30 to 40 pour point..... 20.75 20.75 20.75 

South Texas refineries, for domestic shipment). E filtered Cyl. Stock....... 15.50 15.50 15.50 

gr eae To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 0.25c per gal. 

Pale Oils: Vi ity al 100° F.; vic eiiicniKice euiiiaa . r — ‘ 

100 No. 14-2 is ee F geet 0 re WESTERN PENNA. (A.S.T.M. tests; prices represent majority of quotations 

poe a +9 ee 9.25 ~ 5 +4 5.25 - 5 + 5.25 - 5.50 or sales, to car unloaders). 

EUG B°Wececenecoevese 4.20 ’ ‘.209 = rf 7.25 = 7.5 ~ = « 7 © - 
300 No.2-3........ ‘ 775 ~ 8 00 775 ~ 8 00 ” ze it = | 600 stm. rfd. filterable..... *17.50 -18.00  *17.50 -18.00 *17.50 -18.00 
' $00 No. 244-33%.......... 8.75 - 9.00 8.75 - 9.00 873-900 | 650 steam refined......... *19.00 -19.50  *19.00 -19.50 — *19.00 -19.50 

ah ES = Sa ee 9.25 - 9.50 9.25 - 9.50 9.25 - 9.50 *Nominal | 

cn pindl nest ae OE ee 9.75 10.00 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 

eee 10.00 — 10 25 10.00 -10.25 10.00 -10.25 (Continued on page 47) 
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LINCO-MARATHON 
MOTOR OILS 


are unsurpassed for their fine 
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LINCO GASOLINES 
are refined from the cream of 
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UChY JOBBER $ 


—" 


covered the sales-building 
LINCO PRODUCTS. The 
pany, one of the world’s la 
producers, is seeking relial 
sive jobbers to distri 


products. We welcome an opportunity 
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a representative third grade product, and 
the price differential is necessary to gain 
buyer acceptance, according to sellers’ 
reports. 

While no change was noted in prices 
of 68-70 octane U. S. Motor, some sellers 
who had been asking slightly more than 
5.75 cents for leaded high octane material 
were reported to have backed down to 
that level. Unleaded gasoline in this 
bracket was freely available at 5.75 cents. 


Supply and demand features of kero- 
sine continued to favor steady prices. 
Movement of this product increased con- 
siderably and a somewhat tighter supply 
condition ruled. 





Scale Steady 


NEW YORK, April 19.—-Scale wax mar- 
ket was steady during the week ended 
April 17. Demand was fairly good, traders 
reported, or at least heavy enough to take 
up offerings in the open market. Refiners 
were said to be in good position as to 
stocks of wax and were still not pushing 
for business in the open market. 

Prices for white scale advanced slightly, 
with the general run of quotations and 
sales reported at 2.7 to 2.75 cents a pound 
at New York for 124-126 A.M.P. 
sional cars still were available under 2.7 
cents, but were scattered and were not 
representative of the general market, 
traders said. 


No changes were reported in fully re- 
fined wax. 




















New York Gasoline Up 

N. P. N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, April 19 

@ Gasoline prices at New York harbor, 

both wholesale and retail, generally 

closed the past week at higher levels. 

Higher replacement costs, increased de- 

mand and the continued tightness in the 

boat market were factors influencing the 
price advances, traders reported. 

Service station prices on “branded gas- 
oline” in the borough of Manhattan, which 
have generally been six gallons for 98 
cents, tax included, for several months, 
were advanced six gallons for $1.05, tax 
included, at many stations April 17. Other 
stations were expected to follow these ad- 
vances. Dealer tank wagon buying prices 
have advanced approximately 0.8 cent a 
gallon since the last previous change in 
service station postings. 

A number of suppliers at New York har- 
bor advanced their tank car and barge 
gasoline prices 0.25 cent a gallon April 
13 and 14. This brought their prices for 
the 65 octane and above grade to 7.25 
cents in tank cars and 7 cents in barges, 
f.o.o0. seaboard terminals. Other com- 
panies had already been quoting these 


(Continued on 


page 56) 
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Quel Oil HEAVY OILS TIGHT; 


LIGHT GRADES GENERALLY STEADY 


Trapine in fuel oil markets was only 
moderately active in most refinery and 
tank car distributing centers last week. 
Prices for the lighter oils were easier in 
some instances. The heavier fuels were 
steady to higher. 

Outstanding was the 30-cent advance in 
Nos. 5 and 6 oils made by one large sup- 
plier at New York harbor. It was indica- 
tive of the tightness of heavy fuels gen- 
erally. Mid-Continent and Mid-Western 
market tank car prices were steady with 
no disposition on the part of sellers to 
shade general market quotations. 

The lighter fuels were quoted slightly 
lower in the Mid-Western market but 
were unchanged in the Mid-Continent and 
at seaboard terminals along the Atlantic 
coast. 

* *x * 

NEW YORK. April 19.—Tightness in 
the heavy fuel oil market, which has been 
increasingly apparent lately, was em- 
phasized late last week when Tide Water 
Oil Co. announced an increase of 30 cents 
a barrel in prices of Grade C bunker oil 
and No. 5 fuel oil at its New York harbor 
terminal. 

The advance brought Tide Water’s 
postings to $1.50 a barrel for Grade C 
and $1.70 for No. 5. The general posted 
price for Grade C fuel has been $1.20 
at New York harbor for several weeks, 
although open market sales have been 
reported as high as $1.30 a barrel. Traders 
reported it was hard to obtain heavy 
fuel in the open market; suppliers were 
loath to bring it up from the Gulf due to 
high tanker rates and steadiness in the 
Gulf price. 





Light fuel oil markets were steady 
throughout the week. Traders said that 
demand was holding up exceptionally 
well for this late in the season and that 
deep water terminal stocks were not 
large. Distributors were reported to be 
inquiring for Nos. 2 and 4 oil for storage 
purposes in some instances. No changes 
were reported in tank car or barge ter- 
minal prices. 

* * * 


TULSA, April 19.—Mid-Continent fuel 
oil markets remained steady last week. 
Prices for light grades remained firm de- 
spite a letup in demand. Heavier grades 
still were enjoying an active play from 
railroads and industrial concerns. 

There was little inclination last week 
to shade current general market prices 
to attract new buying. Some refiners stil] 
contended they would store these oils 
rather than dispose of them at lower 
prices. Buyers reported No. 1 p.w. oil 
was closely held by most refiners. Heavier 
grades of light oil were more freely avail- 
able. 

Supply and demand for heavy fuels 
continued in good balance at most Mid- 
Continent refineries. Shipments to rail- 
roads and industrial concerns still were 
heavy. Supplementing this was the in- 
creased call for road oils. If there should 
be any letup in industrial demand for 
heavy fuels, most observers believed road 
oil consumption would take up at least 
a part of the slack. 

* * * 


CHICAGO, April 19.-The Mid-Western 
(Continued on page 50) 











No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 
Ss. O. NEW JERSEY 


Newark, N. J......... * 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Atlantic City, N. J.... * 65 65 6 

Baltimore, Md....... * 6.75 6.75 6.25 
Washington, D. C..... . 7.00 7.00 7.00 


Discounts: At Newark and Atlantic City, pur- 
chasers taking 50,000 gals. get discount of 0.5e 
per gal. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
(Ss. O. New York Division) 


New York City....... . 7.00 7.00 65 

J See * 7.00 7.00 65 

Rochester, N. Y....... * 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Boston, Mass......... * 6.75 6.75 6.75 
Bangor, Me Tae ° $.75 §.75 6:7 
Manchester, N. H..... * 6.75 6.75 6.7% 
Burlington, Vt........ - 7.50 7.50 ee 
New Haven, Conn. ... bd 6.25 6:25 6.2% 
Providence, R. 1... % 6.75 6.73 6.25 


Discounts: At New York City, consumers taking 
10.000 to 50,000 gals., get @.25c per gal. discount 
when minimum amount has been reached; above 
50,000 gals. 0.5e. Contract buyers are paying 
0.25¢ less than above prices at New York City, 
Albany, New Haven and Providence due to top- 
price contracts. 

*Prices for No. 1 fuel in S. O. New Jersey and 
Socony-Vacuum territories same as for kerosine, 
which see in tank wagon table for various cities; 
priees change with kerosine. 
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Prices in Effect April 19, 1937 


Following are tank wagon prices of various grades of healing oil at the points shown in various territories 
Prices are in cents per gallon. 





OILS | 


No. | No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
ATLANTIC REFINING 


Philadelphia. Pa 7.25 6.50 6.50 6 09 
Allentown, Pa 7.75 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Wilmington, Del 8.00 650 650 6 00 
Springfield, Mass . 7.50 6.35 we ‘O35 
Worcester, Mass 8.00 6.75 6.75 
Hartford, Conn ; 1. 6 50 6.50 


Ss. 0. OHIO 


*Ohio Statewide 8.00 750 7.00 6.75 

Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for hose dumps, 
buckel dumps are 0.5¢ per gallon higher. 

Except Cleveland Division and City of Toledo 
In Cleveland Division (Cuyahoga, Lake and 
Geauga counties), No. 1 price is same as state- | 
wide; Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are 0.5c higher; No. 5 is | 
priced 0.25c lower than No. 4. In Tolede No. 2 
is 0.5c lower than statewide, others same. 


S. O. INDIANA 
Stanolex Fuel and Furnace Oils 


No. 1 Stanolex 

Fuel Furnace | 
Chicago 7 00 7 00 } 
Indianapolis rate 
Detroit 74 7.3 
Milwaukee 8 73 
Minneapolis ce 7.5 
Sioux City... a 20 f 
St. Louis... 7.8 6 8 
Kansas City 65 65 


*Includes state tax of 4c. 


Note: Small-lot deliveries of light fuel oils range 
up to 2c higher than above quotations. 
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—_ aera — 
Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, except where othe wise noled. Inter-refinery and export prices nol included. 
Federal, state or municipal tares nol included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 
. s } =. 
Cylinder Stocks (cont’d) Wax 
Western Pennsylvania (cont'd) April 19 April 12 April 5 
I April 19 April 12 April 5 WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, per pound, 
= —_ Teer rere er *20.00 -20.50 *20.00 -20.50 *20.00 -20.50 f.o.b. New York) 
K MES 9.5 «8 6 0Nis Hie whe Si *24.00 -25.00 *24.00 -25.00 ¥*24.00 -25.00 99.19 : 7 
600 _ ) Beeeereree #1950 -20.00 *19.50 -20.00 *19 50 -20.00 ay ~~ - wh. qrudo ccale, =. 63 - 2.70 2 63 2.65 - 2 
ominal " : 124-126 wh. crude scale, 7 J 
Bright stock, 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 flash, No. 8 color: REE Diecceccasednceass 2.70 - 2.75 2.70 2.70 - 2 
Lal peat on - 28.00 -28.50 28.00 —28.50 28.00 -28.50 OKLAHOMA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, per pound in 
20 se onh ose SEE 27.00 -—27.50 27.00 -27.50 27.00 -27.50 barrels; in a few instances, per pound in burlap bags; f.o.b. Oklahoma refineries) 
> % 5 : % % 9 % : 
on ~ tore pra +N oa Waekacaees 26 00 26 50 26 os 26 50 26 00 26 50 124-126 wh. crude scale, ss as 
<9 pour test... 25.00 -25.50 25.00 —25.50 25.00 -25.50 a eT ee 9.75 2 $75 2.75 875 2.09 
> CHICAGO (Quotations of majority of sellers f.0.b. Chicago district refineries. 
I etrolatums in bags, carload lots. Melting points are E.M.P. (A.S.T.M.) methods; add 3 
——— : ' F. to convert into A.m.p.) 
WESTERN PENNA. (Per pound, in barrels, earload lots, f.0.b. Penna. refineries oe x4 ie ee ‘ : 
In tank cars, 0.5¢ per pound less. Quotations by majority of refiners making Fully refined . 
petrolatums). 122-124 $ 65 " +65 4.65 4 
Snow white.... 6.625— 6.75 6.625- 6.75 6.625- 6.75 25-1 zi 4.90 >. 00 4.90 4 = - 
Lily White 5.625- 5.75 § .625- 5.75 5 .623- 5.75 127-129... teens 2.05 - 5.1 2-99 = gees 
Cream White. ...... 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 130-132 "9.45 -9 5 32.49 — 9.99 oO il 
Light Amber 2.75 - 2.875 2.73 -2.873 2.75 - 2.875 132-134 *5.70 - 5.8 be = 3. ae 
Amber......... > 50 2 625 2 50 2 6295 2 50 2 695 135-137. ... Ce *6 45 6.5 *H 45 DD 6 45 6 
Red 2.125—- 2.375 2.125- 2.375 2.125- 2.375 *Same prices quoted in bags or slabs loose 
MID-WESTERN TANK CAR MARKETS 
Prices in cents per gallon, except where otherwise noled, in tank car lols. representing majority of quotations or sales made 
by Chicago sellers, from legally produced crude to jobbers on Group 3 (Oklahoma) freight basis, allhough shipments may 
originale in other South-western or Mid-western refining districts. Prices do not include state or federal tares. 
. ° April 19 April 12 April 5 
Ss ‘ His A Hoi 
Ga oline No. 2 straw : 3.375 3.50 3.375 3.375- 3 
U. S. Motor gasotine: April 19 April 12 April 5 No. 2 dark.... TT 3.25 3.37 3.375 5 3.375- 3 
5 5.125 5 5.125 5 5.12 No. : aa ave hens 3 125- 3.37 3.25 5 3.25 - 3: 
62 octane and below 5.00 - 5.12! 3.00 -— 5.125 3.00 — 5.125 No. 3 § 125 Zz 3 ? 25 
} aa... 5.25 - 5.373 5.25-5.375 3.25 - 3.375 No. 4 (per bbl.) ....... $1.05 -$1.15 $1.05 $1.10 -$1 
68-70 octane (regular). Pe 6.00 >.40 6.00 5.75 -— 6.00 No. 5 (per bbl $9 85 -$0.90 $0.85 $0.85 -$9 
eae coe O.Pe. eens 2.00 oh 125 ° re a, 125 9.00 oa 125 Industrial: 
-606, 3/0 @.p. eens ro 4 tT) } >- > - ~_ 
68-70, 350-300 eee ee 5.00 — 5.625 5.00 - 5.625 5.00 - 5.625 No. 4 (per bbl. $1.075-$1. 12 $1.075 12 $1.075-$1 
‘i No. 5 (per bbl.) . $9. 89 -$9.90 $9.80 -$9.90 $9 89 -$9 
tOnly one seller quoting No. 6 (per bbl. she $0.75 -$).8) $9.75 -$9.89 $0.73 -$9 
U.G.I. gas oil. 2.875- 3.125 2.8735- 3.125 2.875- 3 
Kerosine *Nominal 
TY ~~ 
41-43 wow... 2... 1.25 125 | 4.125 Naphtha and Solvent 
42-44 ww. 1 4.375 4.125- 4.25 $.125- 4.25 
(Tank car prices quoted f.o.b. Group 3 by majority of Chicago sellers) 
" - Stoddard solvent. .. 6.875 6.875 6.875 
I uel and Gas Oils Cleaners’ naphtha 7.375 7. 7.373 
: V.M.&P.naphtha.... 7.3%5 7 7.375 
Domestic: Mineral spirits. ......... 6.375 6 6.375 
No. 1 prime white 3.875- 4.00 3.875- 4.00 3. 875- 4.00 Rubber solvent. ....... 7.375 7.37 7.37 
No. 1 straw 3.625- 3.875 3.73 — 3.875 3.75 3.875 Lacquer diluent. ...... 8.375 8.: 8.375 
4 
Daily range of gasoline prices (cents per gallon) in lank cars, as reported in PLATT’S OILG RAM, (Week Ended April 16, 1937) 
Apr. 12 Apr. 13 Apr. 14 Apr. 15 Apr. 16 
U. S. Motor, 62 octane and below: 
TIROOU PONDS 6 e606 Hos de ccdcdends 5.00 § .25 5.00 5.3 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 §.2 5.00 - 5 
WO COM en wesace th acadaes 5.00 -— 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 - 5 5 00 - 5 
Oklahoma pads Sentara abe 5.00 5,25 5.00 5.25 5.00 -— 5.25 5 00 5 5.00 — 5 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 - 5.12 5.00 - 5.125 » OO - 5 5.00 - 5 
U.S. Motor, 63-67 octane: 
*North Texas...... 5.375- 5.50 5 5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5 5.375- 5 
West Texas...... 9.375- 5.50 5 9.375- 5.50 >.375- 5 §.375- 5 
Oklahoma er ee a >. 375- 5.50 5 $.37- 3:30 9.375- 5 9.375- 5 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis §.25 - 5.375 5 5.375 5.25 - 5 §.25 = 5 
U. S. Motor, 68-70 octane (regular 
*North Texas we 5 875- 6 25 ».875- 6.25 >.875- 6.25 5.875- 6.25 5.875- 6.5 
Weat Texes....... 6.00 - 6 125 6.40 — 6.125 6.00 - 6.125 6.00 - 6 6.00 - 6 
Oklahoma... . Pie das lel er 6 00 6.25 6 00 6 25 6 00 6 25 6 00 6: 6.00 6 25 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis : oe 5.75 - 6.00 5.75 - 6.00 5.75 - 6.00 5.75 - 6 5.75 — 6 
5 Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane 
New York harbor is be +6 75 - 7.00 +6.75 7.00 t6.75 7.00 t6.75 7 t6.75 7 
1 Philadelphia district... ........ o 16 75 - 7.00 '6.75 —- 7.00 16.75 - 7.00 16.75 — 7 16.75 — 7 | 
Baltimore district... ...... ore , — 16.75 - 7.00 16.75 - 7.00 16.75 - 7.00 16.75 - 7 16.75 - 7 
| Motor Gasoline, 65 octane & above 
| te a re a t7.00 - 7.25 17.00 - 7.25 7.00 - 7.25 t7.00 - 7 17.00 - 7 
! Philadelphia district... .......... Bige Ns 7.00 -— 7.25 t7.00 -— 7.25 17.00 - 7.25 17.00 - 7 17.00 = 7 
_ Baltimore district. P t7.00 — 7.25 t7.00 - 7.25 t7.00 - 7.25 17.00 - 7 17.00 = 7. 
| U.S. Moter Gasoline, 58-62° 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)................... aks >. 00 5.325 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 5 5.00 ) 
Other districts (Western Penna.)........ ouwe ea ; 5.00 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 5 5.00 ) 
Motor Gasoline, Minimum 60 ectane 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)..............0..0.000000% 16.875- 7.00 16.875- 7.00 t6.875- 7.00 16.875-— 7 t6.875- 7 
Other districts (Western Penna.)............... ae ; 6.625- 6.875 6.625- 6.875 6.625- 6.875 6.625- 6 6.625- 6 
Motor Gasoline, Minimum 65 octane 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penma.).............. : i t7.125- 7.25 t7.125- 7.25 t7.125- 7.25 17 5- 7 t7.125- 7 H 
Other districts (Western Penna.)................6.-0065 6.75 - 7.00 6.75 - 7.00 6.75 - 7.00 6.75 - 7 6.75 -7 t 
*For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices are quoted on northern shipments. | 
tNominal. 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


lax «+ lumn includes \c federal tax, state gasoline tar, also cily and county tares as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general fout- 
, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later corrections 


note. These prices in effect April 19, 


1937 





S. O. New Jersey 


ESSOLENE 
Consumer Kero- 
Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine 
Car T.W. es Ss. T.W. 
Atlantic C ity, N.S. > 9 8 
Newark. =n 8 8 
Annapolis, Md. 6 10 10 
Baltimore, Md.. . 9 8.5 
Cumberland, Md 4 ll 10 


Washington, D. C 
Danville, Va..... 
Norfolk, Va....... 
Petersburg, Va 


- 


ene eee eRe RRO HREHRHREAD HHH HSE 


w ~) 
_ _ 
[—} — 


Richmond, Va... 3 

Roanoke, Va........ Ss i 
Charleston, W. Va.. 8 Ill 
Parkersburg, W. Va.. 1 10 
Wheeling, W. Va. ... 10 
Charlotte, N. C...... 4 ll 
Hickory, N.C. 9 12 
Mt. Airy, N. C. 7 42 


- 
i) 
VIN & OVID COCO HIT UI 


Raleigh, N. C. 


COKVPCoCeoesosonmnwmronrerroroeone-i-+) 
SPADA AMANDA ADA ARAVA WU ae 
pm pao cs pad po pes put ue pd ume fs Gd pe peed pm ped 

lLON RK WNW eee o 


SP OMe ee ANN ACAUMS 


Salisbury, N. a. Ss 12 

Charleston, S. C. 10.5 
Columbia, S. C.. . 12.5 
Spartanburg, Ba. * 2.2 


*S. O. New Jersey weal rred stations to decdere: 
no prices available. 

Price basis to undivided dealers: 
less 0.5c¢ per gal. 

Price basis lo commercial consumers: To contract 
accounts, purchasing at least one full compartment 
at a time by hose connection: Effective March 12, 
1937, in New Jersey, and March 8 in Maryland, 
District of Columbia, and in Arlington and Fairfax 
C ‘counties in Virginia, on yearly purchases: from 

2,500 to 100,000 gals., consumer t.w. price at time 
and place of delivery; 100,000 gals. per year, consumer 
tank car price, plus 0.5¢ per gal. Generally consumer 
t.w. price in foregoing states is equivalent of dealer 
t.w. price, less 0.5¢ per ga 

Effective Jan. 25, 1937, in North and South 
Carolina, and effective Feb. 27, 1937 in Virginia 
except Arlington and Fairfax Counties, deliveries of 
50 gals. or more at one time by t.w. will be billed at 
a price equal to 2c per gal. over the posted consumer 
t.c. price in effect at time and place of delivery. 
Deliveries of less than 50 gals. at one time will be 
billed at a price equal to 6c per gal. over the posted 


Dealer t.w price 


consumer t.c. price. 

Effective March 22, 1937, in West Virginia, same 
price policy as » bao in above paragraph, except 
minimum delivery is 100 gals., instead of 50 gals., 


in t.w. or steel bbls. 

Kerosine Discount: 1c off t.w. price for 25 gals. 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore 
City contract not necessary) except no discount in 
state of New Jersey 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 


Inc. 
(S. O. New York Division) 
SOCONY MOBILGAS 
5 & Total 
Eo ‘Split’ ** Split” Kero- 
S% Dealer Tax- Doaler sine 
Se T.W. es T.W. T.W. 
Metropolitan N. Y. City: 

Boroughs of Man- 

hattan, Bronx and 

Brooklyn (Kings and 

ere 9.5 %4 3.3 7.7 


Borough — of 


mond (Staten Is.)... 8 9.75%4 13.75 7.75 
Albany, N. : 8.5 10 4 4 8.25 
Binghamton, N. x. 9.25108 4 148 8.75 
Buffalo, N. Y........ 8.67103 4 143 8 25 
Jamestown, N. Y...... 8.28 10.8 4 14.8 8 25 
Plattsburg, N. Y...... 8.9 10.9 4 144.9 9 
Rochester, svacs B28 Beco 4 14.3 8.25 
Syracuse, N. Y .8.7 10.3 4 14.3 9 
Danbury, Conn....... 8.8 10.3 4 14.3 8.25 
Hartford, Conn....... 9.1 10.6 4 14.6 7 
New Haven, Conn.... 8.5 10 4 14 7 
Bangor, Me........ ~~ OR As § 16.3 7.5 
Portland, Me......... 8.5 10.8 5 15.8 8.5 
Boston, Mass.... . 8.5 10 4 14 73 
Concord, N. H.. - 932 13.8 5 16.8 9.25 
Lancaster, N. H......10.1 12.8 5 17.8 10.25 
Manchester, N. H..... 9 1.3 5 16.3 8.75 
Providence, R. I. 8.5 10 3 13 7.75 
Burlington, Vt. . ” 8.9 10.9 5 15.9 87 5 
Rutland, Vt.... 9:2 Viz 5 16.2 8 


*Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of 
each sale 
Note: Socony-Vacuum has transferred all service 


stations to dealers; no prices available. 

Price basis to undivided dealers: 0.5c less than 
““split’’ dealer t.w. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
about Nov. 15, 1936 in New York and New England, 
for tank wagon delivery: monthly purchases of 25,000 
gals. or over, pay consumer tank car price at point 
of delivery, plus 0.5c gal; monthly purchases of 
5,000 to 25,000 gals., pay undivided dealer tank 
wagon price at point of delivery; monthly purchases 
of less than 5,000 gals.. pay divided dealer tank 
wagon price at point of delivery. Private consumers 
pay undivided dealer tank wagon price at point of 
delivery, plus 2c gal. 


Atlantic Refining 
ATLANTIC WHITE FLASH 


GASOLINE 
Commer- 
cial Total Kero- 
Tank All Dealer sine 
Car Tax T.W. SS. T:¥. 

Philadelphia, Pa. a A Pe | 14 175 10.5 
Pittsburgh > is.5. 20 ll 
Allentown . 6:25 5 m5 = | 
Erie oe 2 5 14.5 ** 10 
DPORIOE... 56 6s cc cs 6:25 5 4.5 * VM 
Altoona oF ie io. 5. °*9 i 
Harrisburg 8 25 5 45 1 
Williamsport 5. S$ 6S = 11 
Dover, Del ee 14.5 * 11 
Wilmington. . 5 13.5 % 1 
Boston, Mass. . . 4 14 * Pe e- 
Springfield, Mass. . 4 48 *™ 7.75 
Worcester, Mass...... 4 14 *% 8 
Fall River, Mass...... 4 14 ** t.30 
Hartford, Conn.... 4 14.6 ** 7 
New Haven, Conn. . 4 14 +2 yf 
Providence, 3 13 ** y ep 
Atlantic City, N. ‘: 4 13 +e 8 
Camden, N. J. 4 13 +% 8 
Trenton, N. J... - 4 13 +s 8 
Annapolis, tee 5 Bai = 9.5 
Baltimore, Md. 5 14.5 % 8.5 
Hagerstown, Md. 5 36.5 10 
Richmond, Va........ 6 168 ** 3 el 
Wilmington, N.C..... 7 7.6 11.3 
Brunswick, Ga....... 7 io = 13 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 8 ig ll 


*Georgia has kerosine tax not in- 
cluded in above price. 

** Atlantic Refining transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. 

Price basis to undivided dealers: 
0.5¢ per gal. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: in Penna. and 
Delaware, effective Mar. 11, 1937, on yearly gasoline 
purchases to contract accounts taking full compart- 
ment hose deliveries, using 100,000 gals. or more 
per year, tank car price plus 0.5c per gal.; consumers 
taking less than 100,000 gals., Oe idea 3 dealer price. 
Consumers under contract and not under contract, 
taking less than full compartment delivery and 
consumers not under contract taking full compart 
ment delivery, get divided dealer price. Consumers 
taking less than 25 gals., t.w. delivery, get 4c above 
undivided dealer price. 

Discount on kerosine: Effective Oct. 29, 1936, in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, 2c per gal. off t.w. price 
on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time. 


S. O. Ohio 
SOHIO X-70 GASOLINE 
**Com- 
mer tDi- Kero- 
cial vided sine 


of le per gal., 


Dealer t.w. less 


Con- 
All sumer 


Tas 7.7. T.W. Die. TW. 
Ohio State-Wide...... S i¢ 18.5 16 *13.5 
Counties where prices are below statewide: 
Columbiana...... 5 16.5 15 ee 
Defiance, Franklin, Knox and Pickaway:...... 
errr r rr Tee 5 16 14.5 15 , 
P aulding errr et 3 25.5 36 14.5 
RENOWN GASOLINE (Third Grade) 
Ohio State-Wide. . -5 16.5 15 15.5 
Counties where prices are below —— ide: 
Columbiana...... 16 14.5 15 pease 
Defiance, Franklin, ‘Suen +: Pic ieoiiar ere 
rey ee 5 26 14.5 
Paulding eer eer er 5 is 13.5 14 
Counties where prices are above statewide: 
Butler, Clermont, Darke, Greene, Hamilton, 


Hoc king, _— Montgomery, Preble, 
ee | 


Summit, 
and Warren. 15.5 16 “y 














KEROSINE PRICES 
(Off Statewide Level) 


Kerosine prices are off statewide level in the fol- 
lowing counties: 


Gallia and Washington................ *13 
Alien, Ashtabula, Auglaize, Champaign, Columbiana, 
Darke, Geauga, Hancock, Hardin, Logan, Ma- 


honing, Mercer, Portage, Preble, Putnam, Shelby, 
Summit, Trumbull, Union, Van Wert and W yandot: 
PP Ee er Ee ee ee *12 
Paulding. . 
Fayette, 


Lic king, 


Greene, Madison and Pickaway 
*9.5 


*Kerosine prices include lc state tax. 

**Tank wagon price to commercial consumers, in 
t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more; less than 25-gal. 
deliveries get s.s. price. Price to ‘undivided dealers 
is same as to commercial consumers. 

+This price also to authorized agents, exclusive 
of 0.5c rental. 

Sales taz: Ohio's 3% sales tax, effective Jan. 27, 
1935, is added “where assessable, to regular posted 
prices’, S. O. Ohio says. 

On kerosine, prices to resellers and commercial 
consumers are posted generally at 3c per gal. below 
consumer t.w. price in any quantity, when such 
prices are on state-wide level. 


O. Kentucky 
CROWN GASOLINE 
(Regular Grade) 
Total 


Con- Cen- Kero- 
sumer All sumer Net sine 


ew. Tee TW. Wie. Ti. 
Covington, Ky........ 13 6 19 16 ll 
Lexington, Ky........ 3:5 6 19.5 16.5 
Louisville, Ky........ 135 6 19.5 16.5 10.5 
<a 13 6 19 16 10 
Jackson, Miss..... ..14 i 18 13 
Vicksburg, Miss......13.5 7 20.5 17.5 13 
Birmingham, Ala.....13 *8 21 18 12 
Se See 13 *9 22 19 ll 
Montgomery, Ala.... . 4°99 2 20 14.5 
Atlanta, Ga.......... 15 1 & 19 13 
Augusta, Ga......... 1S 7 185 155 14 
pracem, Ga..........-48.5 7 21.9 fe:0 5 
Savannah, Ga........ 13 7 20 17 13 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 35.8 2s 27:3 
ey ee 2.5 3 23:5 17.5 12.5 
Pensacola, Fla. . aa. —— 19 12 
Weegee, FIG... 6.6:65050:3s 12.5% 215 188 hl 

KYSO GASOLINE 
(Third Grade) 

Covington, Ky....... 1:5 6 H.S 1% 
Lexington, Ky........12 6 18 5S.S 
Louisville, Ky........ 11.5 6 17.5 25 
Paducah, Ky......... 10.5 6 165 14 
Jackson, Miss........ mo 19.5 17 
Vicksburg, Miss...... 0.5 7 7.8 35 
Birmingham, Ala..... ll *8 19 16.5 
a Saar 10.5 *9 19.5 17 
Montgomery, Ala..... 2 SS 62S IS 
ae 12 7 19 16.5 
Augusta, Ga......... 9 7 16 33.5 
Macon, Ga........... 20.5. 7 7.0 15 
Pensacola, Fla.. wae OO. UD 7.2 


Discounts to tank wagon consumers: Effective 
Jan. 4, 1937, thru territory, on Crown gasoline, 3¢ 
: gal. below consumer t.w. price; on Kyso, 2.Se 

OW. 

Discounts on kerosine: Prices in Kentucky are net, 
but in other states subject to 2c discount. 

*Tazes: in the tax column is included these city 
and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, lc city; Moatgomery, 
le city and_le county; Pensacola and Tampa, both 
le city. Georgia and Mississippi kerosine prices 
include le state tax. Montgomery kerosine prices 
includes le city tax. 


S. O. Indiana 


Red = Dealer Prices 
Crown, ———“———~ Kero- 
Total Red Stano- sine 

Tax T.W. Crown lind T.W. 


OS ee 4 16 14 14 10.1 
Decatar, 10... ........ 4 16 14.5 14.5 10.1 
(SG Re 4 16 14.5 14.5 10.1 
se See 4 16 14.5 14.5 10.1 
Quincy, Ill... 2 322222! 4 15.8 143 143 9.9 
Indianapolis, Ind. .... 5 17.7 16.2 16.2 t13.6 
Evansville, Ind....... S 7s 16 «14.6 
South Bend, Ind...... 5 17.9 16.4 16.4 $13.6 
Detroit, Mich........ 41 WS BS SS 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 4 16.5 15 15 10.9 
Saginaw, Mich....... 4 16.3 14.8 14.8 10.7 














Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, figured on basis of 30 gallons per barrel: 


Alabama, 1/40c on gasoline, 1/2c on kerosine; ao. 1/5ce per gal. in 8 single barrel, 1/20c per gal. in bulk; Florida, 1/8c; Illinois, 3/100c; Indiana, 1/2c per gal. 


in a single barrel; 3/10c — gal. in lots of 2 to 10 bbis., 
; Minnesota, 1/25c; 4 scandy 3/100c; Nebraska, 3/ 100e: Nevada, 
Se in lots less than 50 bbls.; South Carolina, 1/8c; 


Louisiana, 1/3 
in lots of mnie than 50 bbls., 1 


expenses) ; 
2/25c per gal., 

Kerosine inspection fee only: Iowa, 2/2 
25 bbls. 


; Michigan, 


/5e for 10 to 50 bbls., 


gasoline, 1/ 


4,5 per 





25c for over 50 bbls.; Kansas, 1/50c, (3/50c can be ‘charged to meet inspection department 
20c; North Carolina, 1/4c; North Dakota, 1/20c; Ok 
South Dakota, 1/10c; 


Yklahoma, 
Tennessee, 2/5c; and Wisconsin, 1/25c. 


gal. for first 2 bbls.; 3/5c for next 3; 2/5c for next 5; 3/10c for next 15. and 1/5e per gal. in lots over 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Taz column includes 1c federal tax, state gasoline lax, also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes, anatnspeclion fees, as shown in general foot- 
note. These prices in effect April 19, 1937, as posted by principal marketing companies ail their headquarters offices, but subject to later corrections 

















S. O. Indiana—Cont’d 


Red Dealer Prices 

Crown-———“———- Kero - 

Total Red Stano- sine 
Tax T.W. Crown lind T.W 


Green Bay, Wisc... 5 7.¢ 16.2 16.2: 16.3 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 5 17.3 18.8 14.2 10.4 
La Crosse, Wis....... § 17.4 15.9 15.9 10.5 
Minneapolis-St. Paul.. 4 16.4 14.9 14.9 10.5 
Duluth, Minn...... 4 16.8 15.3 15.3 10.9 
Mankato, Minn. 4 16.4 149 14.9 10.5 
Des Moines, la. . - @ 158 MS MS YDS 
Sioux City, Ia ree 14.5 14.5 10.1 
Davenport, la. VT. 14.5 14.5 10.1 
Mason Cit 4 16.2 14.7 14.7 10.3 
St. Louis, = cstda te Det WE 1S Ss 
Kansas City, Mo..... 4 15.4 13.9 13.9 8.9 
St. Joseph, Mo....... T4 «#15.4 11.9 11.9 6.9 
i.) See 4 17.4 15.9 15.9 11.5 
SS See & 39:6 Ft.8 27:2 BA 
Huron, SS ee *5 7.8 16.3 16.3 10.9 
Wichita, Kans.. 9 13.4 12.3 8.9 


14. 1 

TSt. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph prices in- 
clude lc city tax. {Includes 4c state tax. 

*South Dakota gasoline and kerosine prices in- 
clude 0.1c for sales tax. 

Discount to commercial consumers: Effective Jan. 1, 
1935, thru territory, except Michigan effective Feb. 1 
on purchases per month, discount off t.w. prices; all 
gasolines, 25 to 1,000 gals., at t.w. price; 1,000 gals., 
or more, 1.5c off t.w. on E ‘thyl and Red Crown, and 
0.5e on Stanolind. Minimum delivery is 25 gals. 

Subnormal Stanolind Points 

Normally Stanolind tank wagon prices are le 
under normal Red Crown t.w. prices. Among sub- 
normal points on Stanolind t.w. are these: Des 
Moines, 14.1c; Mason City, 13.9c; Huron, 16c; and 
Wichita, 11.5c, all including state and federal taxes 


S. O. Nebraska 
STANDARD RED CROWN GASOLINE 


Kero- 
All T.W. Dealer sine 
Tax Total Total T.W. 


Omaha, Neb... . 6 18.4 16.9 10.4 
McCook......... eae 18 14 10 

a an | 18.8 i7.3 10.8 
North Platte......... 6 19.2 Re.e 11.2 
Scottsbluff. .......... 6 19.9 18.4 10.9 


Discounts to commercial consumers: for tank wagon 
deliveries covered only by Standard ew ial 
Consumer Contract, effective January 1, 1935 


QO. Louisiana 
ESSOLENE 
Consumer Kero- 


Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine 
Car T.W. es SS. T.W. 


Little Rock, Ark...... 8 10.5 7.5 * 11.5 
Alexandria, La....... 8 woe Sf SS 
Baton Rouge, La..... 7.5 10 8 21.5 *12 
New Orleans, La...... 7.5 10 *10 23.5 *14 
Lake Charles, La... .. 8.5 ll Ss = 43.5 
Shreveport, La....... 7 ss = @ FE5 
Lafayette, La........ 8.5 11 8 12.5 
Bristol, Tenn......... 10.5 11.7358 © 14.5 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . .10 2s ¢ @ 13.5 
Knoxville, Tenn. ..... 10.5 13 8 14 
Memphis, Tenn...... $.5 ll 8 12 
Nashville, Tenn. ..... 9.5 12 8 11 


*New Orleans gasoline tax includes 7c state, lc 
federal, and 2c parish tax. Louisiana kerosine prices 
include lc state tax; in addition New Orleans has lc 
parish tax. 

**S. O. Louisiana transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. 

Price basis to dealers: Undivided dealers get 
dealer price. less 0.5c. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
Dec. 21, 1936, thru territory; commercial consumers 
taking 50 gals. or more at one time by tank wagon, 
billed at price equivalent to 2c per gal. over posted 
consumer tank car price in effect at time pad place 
of delivery; those taking less than 50 gals. at one 
time will be billed at a price equal to 6c per gal. 
over posted consumer t.c. price. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


HUMBLE MOTOR FUEL 


Total 

*100% *100% Kero- 

Dir. Dir. sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Dallas, Tex... «moe SS 13.5 17 8 
Ft. Worth, Tex.. 9 5 14 18 8 
Houston, Tex........ ; § 5 14.5 185 8 
San Antonio, T 9.5 5 14.5 18.5 8 





_ MOT OR FUEL 
pre Grade) 


Dales. Tee... am 5 12 14 
Ft. Worth, Tex... . 7.5 5 2S 5 
Houston, Tex........8.5 § 13.S 16.5 
San Antonio, Tex. 6.3 5 3.5 16.5 





*Price is t.w. price to contract dealers and com- 
mercial consumers. Price to open dealers is 0.5¢ 
above t.w. prices shown above. 

Price basis to dealers: to contract dealers consumer 
accounts off posted retail price: when posted retail 
price, including all taxes on Esso motor fuel is: 19.1c 
per gal. and above discount is 4c; 19c to 18.1e, 3.5e, 
and 18c and below, 3c. Humble motor fuel, 17.1c 
and above, 4c: 17 to 16.1c, 3.5c; and 1l6c and below, 
3c; U.S. motor fuel, 15.le and above, 3c; 15 to 14.1e, 
2.5c; and 1l4c and below, 2c. To “open"’ dealer ac- 
counts, discounts in each case are 0.5c less on the 
same price basis. 


Continental Oil 


—Dealer Prices 
Conoco 
Bronze Total Kero- 
Ex- All Conoco De- sine 
Tax Tax Bronze mand T.W. 


Denver, Colo. .. ASS S&S 7.5 16.5 2.5 
Grand Junc., Colo. .. .15 5 20 19 15 
Pueblo, C olo ror 10 5 15 14 10.5 
Casper, Wyo........ 13 5 18 17 H.S 
Cheyenne, Wyo......13 5 18 17 13 
Billings, Mont........15.5 6 21.5 20.5 15.5 
Butte, Mont we nine Oo, 19 5 1.2 to.9 
Great Falls, Mont....15.5 6 21.5 20.5 15.5 
Helena, Mont. ; 18:5 6 21.5 20.5 15.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah 145 5 195 165 16 
Boise, Ida. 85S.S @ 2:5 23 
Twin Falls, Ida... 85.5 @ 21.5 2.5 9 
Albuquerque, N. M...11 6517.5 16.5 12 
Roswell, N. M .12 6.5 185 15 16 
Santa Fe, N. M ms ss 16.5 12 
Muskogee, Okla......10 5 5 15.5 14.5 7 
a eg City, Okla.. 8 S$ i 12 8 
Tulsa, Okla 9 5 14 13 6 
Ft. Smith, Ark.......10 7 15 14 10 
Little Rock, Ark......10 7.58 17.5 18.5 9.5 
Texarkana, Ark......10 5 15 13 9 
tIncludes city tax of 0 5e. 
*Includes le city tax. 
—_ . . 
O. California 
STANDARD GASOLINE 
Kero- 
Total sine 


W. Taxes T. “We SS. Five 
San Francisco, Cal. 1 
Los Angeles, Cal......1 
Fresno, Cal ; l 
Phoenix, Ariz a 
Reno, Nev 1 
Portland, Ore l 
Seattle, Wash ] 
Spokane, Wash oan ; .s 
Tacoma, Wash cpa 6 20 21 13.8 

FLIGHT GASOLINE 
(Third Grade) 


a 
to 
w 
to 
a 
_ 
7 
vino 


San Francisco, Cal. 12 4 16 17 

Los Angeles, Cal cake 8.5 36.5 
Fresno, Cal AZ 4 17 18 

Reno, Nev... mS Te 18.5 19.5 
Phoenix, Ariz 13.5 6 19.5 20.5 
Portland, Ore Jit & 18.5 19.5 
Seattle, Wash....... 12.5 6 18.5 19.5 
Spokane, Wash... 18.5 6 21.5 22.5 
Tacoma, Wash 12.5 6 38.5 19:5 


tIncludes 5c state tax. 

Discount to dealers: on gasoline, off t.w. price on 
Standard Ethyl and Standard Gasoline, to 100% 
dealers, 3c; to split dealers, 2c; on Flight gasoline, 
both 100% and split dealers, 2c. 

On Stanavo Aviation Gasoline, to all classes of 
dealers, 3c off t.w. 

To commercial consumers: off tank wagon price: 
on single deliveries of 40 gallons and over, Stan- 
avo Aviation, Standard Ethyl and Standard Gas- 
olines, 3c. Flight Gasoline, 2c per gallon. Tank 
wagon delivery, less than 40 gals., le per gal. above 
posted t.w. price. 

On kerosine in tank car, transport truck and 
trailer delivery, 3c off t.w. price; plant deliveries to 


jobbers, 2.5c below t.w. 


Canada 
PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LTD. 


Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 
3-STAR IMPERIAL GASOLINE 


ero- 
Total sine 
r.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Hamilton, Ont........16 6 22 * ¥ 
Toronto, Ont.........16 6 22 * 7 
Brandon, Man.......22.8 7 29.8 32 22.3 
Winnipeg, Man.......21.2 7 28.2 31.2 20.7 
Regina, Sask Jick «| 6 Ss * 22 
Saskatoon, Sask a.3 7 32.3 * 24.8 
Edmonton, Alta 33.5 7 3.5 33.5 %.2 
Calgary, Alta 21 7 28 31 23.5 
Vancouver, B. C. 15 7 2 26 23 
on oe vr 13 6 19 » 17.5 
St. John, ST | 8 24 28 18.5 
Halifax, N s. 16 8 24 28 18.5 





*Imperial Oil Ltd. transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available 

Discounts to Divided Dealers: off s.s. prices: Mari- 
time Provinces, 4c; Ontario, 2 4c; Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia, 36, except Vancouver and 
Victoria, 4c; Quebec, divided dealers pay posted 
t.w. price. To Undivided Dealers: additional le 
discount throughout territory, except in Maritime 
Provinces. 


Aviation Gasoline 


Following are tank car and/or tank 
wagon prices of aviation gasoline in prin- 
cipal marketing territories (Stanavo avi- 
ation in all territories except Continental 
Oil.) Tax column includes le federal tax, 
and state tax; also municipal taxes as in- 
dicated in footnotes. 


In Effect April 19, 1937 


Ss. O. NEW JERSEY 
Tank Car rw. 


Bayonne, N. J. 9.5 12 
Baltimore, Md 18 12 
Washington, D. C 12.6 
Richmond, Va 14.7 
rea N. 15.2 
Raleigh, N. C 16.6 
Charleston, W. Va 14.7 
COLONIAL BEACON OIL CO. 

rw. 
Str ge 2° Y. , ‘ 12.8 
Buffalo, N : pare 14.1 
Boston, Mass 15 

S. O. PENNSYLVANIA 

te 12.3 
Pittsburgh, Pa 12.6 


S. O. LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, La.......... bateenG 13.3 
NOU ELS von 2.40 400ceencRnaneoees 13.6 


Prices in above Come: territories do not include state 
or federal taxes. They are for 74 octane grade avia- 
tion gasoline. An 80 octane product generally brings 
0.5¢ premium and an 87 octane product, 1.5¢ prem- 
ium over the 74 octane grade. 

Note: S.s . prices in above four territories are gen- 
erally 6c over t.w. prices. Above t.w. prices are net, 
with no discounts allowed for quantity purchases. 
T.w. prices are generally tank car price, plus freight, 
plus 2.5¢ per gal. 


Ss. 0. OO 
Thru Ohio 


Total 
Consumer Consumer 
T Tax We 
Stanavo Ethyl Aviation: 
pC ee 15.5 5 20.5 
oe eee 16.5 5 21.5 
Oe Ga cicceacces 17.5 5 22.5 


Discounds: For delivery on contract to hangar 
operators and resellers: 2c below commercial con- 
sumer posted t.w. price, shown above. 


S. O. INDIANA 


Chistes Ue. ses ED 4 19 

Detroit, Mich. ..... 16.2 4 20.2 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 8.3 5 20.3 
Minneapolis, Minn... .15.4 4 19.4 
St. Louis, Mo..... were *3 sa; 
Beene » Mo... 14.4 *4 18.4 
Fargo, _ oneness 4 20.4 
Huron, S >: 15.8 5 20.8 


*Includes lc city ‘tax. 
**I ncludes 0.le to cover sales tax. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


Tank Car 
Baytown, Tex. (exclusive of taxes)..... 8.5 


CONTINENTAL OIL CO, 


Total 
Dealer Tax Dealer 
Denver, Colo.........15.5 5 20.5 
Cheyenne, Wyo... ...16 5 21 
Helena, Mont........ 18.5 6 24.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .17.5 5 22.5 
Albuquerque, N. M...14 *6.5 20.5 
*Includes city tax of 0.5c. 
S. O. CALIFORNIA 
Phoenix, Arma.......-37 6 23 
Los Angeles, Cal......15 4 19 
San Francisco, Cal. 15.5 4 19.5 
Reno, Nev..... 17 5 22 
Portland, Ore 16 6 22 
Seattle, Wash ..16 6 22 
Spokane, Wash.......19 6 25 


Nole: For discounts, etc., see note under Standard 
and Flight gasoline above. 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Taz column includes \c federal lar, slate gasoline tar, also city and county lases as indicaled in footnoles, and inspection fees, as shown in general foot- 


nole. 


These prices in effect April 19, 1937, as posted by principal marketing companies ai their headquarters offices, bul subject to later corrections 





Naphtha (In Tank Wagon) 
In Effect April 19, 1937 


S. O. NEW JERSEY 


*Posted Tank Wagon Prices 


Mineral 

Spirits V.M.&P. 
Newark, N. J. *13.5 *15 
Baltimore, Md . **15 5 
Washington, D.C... ***15 


*2c off to contract buyers taking 200 gals. or more. 

**2¢ off to contract buyers taking under 100 gals 

and 3c off to contract buyers taking over 100 gals. 
**2¢ off to contract buyers 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. 

Buffalo, N.Y... ; : *15 15 
New York City..... . 10 5 13.5 
Rochester, N. Y. ; +16 
Syracuse, N.Y. .. **16 
Boston, Mass 13 iss 
Bridgeport, Conn is > 14 
Hartford, Conn. . _ 13 13.5 
Providence, R- I. 13 14 

*2¢ off for 50 gals. or more purchase; 3.5¢ off for 
1,000 gals. or more 

t4e off for purchase of 150 gals. or more 

**Less 2c for 150 gals. or more 

ATLANTIC REFINING CO 

Philadelphia, Pa 265 iZ.o 
Lancaster, Pa ! \4 
Pittsburgh, Pa ! 5 45 


3 
Nolte: Prices for Mineral Spirits 
Stoddard Solvent; and prices for \ MEAP 
apply alse to Light Cleaners Naphtha 


also apply to 
Naphtha 


Ss. oO. O10 
SR. V.M.&P- 
Solvent) Naphtha 
Theu Ohio... 13.25 13 75 


Nole: V.M.&P. Naphtha prices also apply on Dry 
Cleaners naphtha and special Varnolene; Varnolene 
and Sohio Solvent 0.5¢ below these prices. Dis- 
counts to contract consumers, off t.w. price: 300 
to 999 gals., 0.5¢e; 1,000 to 2,499 gals., 0.75¢; 2,500 to 
1,999 gals., le; 5,000 or more gals, 5c 


S. O. INDIANA 


Prices include state and federal lares 


Oleum V.M.&P. 

Spirits Naphtha  Stanisol 
Chicago, Hl 15.8 16.1 iS.5 
Detroit, Mich 19.2 18.2 19.3 
Kansas City, Mo 14.9 15.9 14.9 
St. Louis, Mo AE 16.2 14.6 
Milwaukee, Wis 19.8 20.8 19 8 
Minneapolis, Minn. 18.9 19.9 17 


Nole: Prices for V. M. & P. apply also to Light 
Cleaners Naphtha. All prices, with exception of 
Missouri points, include state tax. Prices shown are 
base prices, before discounts. 


Naphtha (In Tank Cars) 


Tn Tank Cars (F. 0. b. refinery or seaboard terminal 
except Ohio, delivered price.) 


V.M.&P. 

Naphtha Solvent 
Baltimore.......... 10.50 10 
New York Harbor 105 9.5 
Philadelphia distriet. 10 9.5 
Seer Sore 10.5 10 
PYOVEREROD, .5.0..00650: 10.5 10 
Ohio points, delivered 9.25 *8.75 


*This is on S.R. solvent. 

Note: tn Ohio, prices on D.C. naphtha and special 
Varnolene are same as V.M.&P.; on Varnolene and 
Sohio Solvent, prices are 0.5¢ less than on V.VIERP 


Corrections 


Notation of amount of change and 
dates not previously shown in table. 
Table in this issue is corrected to show 
these changes. Changes are on gasoline 
unless kerosine is indicated. 


S. O. Indiana —Kerosine: 


Nashville, cut 2c, March 31. 
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Union Oil Co.'s 
Karnings Higher 
In Ist Quarter 


LOS ANGELES, April 19.--For the 
first quarter of 1937, Union Oil Co. of 
California reported net earnings of 
$2,200,000, equivalent to 47 cents a 
share on the 4,666,270 shares out- 
standing as compared with $400,000 
and 9 cents a share on the 4,386,070 
shares outstanding for the same 
period of 1936. 

In commenting on the earnings the 
report stated: “The improved results 
are due principally to greater sales 
and better prices for products, al- 
though labor and material costs for 
the first quarter of 1937 were mate- 
rially higher than for the same period 
a year ago. Throughout the first 
quarter of 1936 gasoline prices on the 
Pacific Coast were extremely low, the 
restoration of the price structure oc- 
curring in April 1936.” 

The profit before deducting deple 
tion and depreciation charges for the 
first quarter of this year aggregated 
$4,450,000 or 95 cents a share, com- 
pared with $2,650,000 or 60 cents a 
share for the three months ended 
March 31, 1936. Provision for deple- 
tion and depreciation for this quarter 
amounted to $2,250,000 equivalent to 
18 cents a share, as compared with 
$2,250,000 or 51 cents a share for the 
same quarter of 1936. 

Production Higher 

Production, subject to royalty, of 
crude oil and natural gasoline ap- 
proximated 5,300,000 barrels for the 
three months, substantially the same 
as for the like period of 1936. 

Sales for the three months amount- 
ed to $17,900,000, an increase of $4,- 
900,000 over the corresponding period 
last year, the quantity sold increasing 
1,850,000 barrels to 8,800,000 barrels. 

Capital outlay approximated §$2,- 
100,000 consisting mainly of expendi- 
tures for new drilling in developed 
and prospective fields and for addi- 
tions and improvements to marketing 
facilities. 


Is¢ Quarter Earnings 


ny . J 
Equal to 1936 


PHILADELPHIA, April 19.—A 
profit of $1,993,000, for the first quar- 
ter of 1937, compared with a profit of 
$1,983,000, for the first quarter of 
1936, is reported today by The At- 


lantic Refining Co. and subsidiary com- 


panies. Both figures are after inter- 
est, depreciation, taxes, etc. No pro- 
vision has been made for any surtax 
on undistributed profits. 

Profit per share on common stock 
(after deducting dividend on _pre- 
ferred stock in 1937) for the first 





quarter of 1937 was 69 cents as com- 
pared with 74 cents for the corre- 
sponding period of 1936 which was 
prior to the issuance of the preferred 
stock. 


Out of the Red 
N.P.N. News Bureau 
OKLAHOMA CITY, April 19.—The 
Cromwell-Franklin Oil Co., placed in 
receivership in August, 1933, has 
paid off bond holders and creditors 
and now has an equity of more than 
$1,000,000 for its stockholders as a 
result of the development of the 
Moore field in Cleveland County, Ok- 
lahoma, according to a _ report of 
Frank M. Porter, receiver, in making 
his final report in the U. S. District 
Court for Western Oklahoma. Porter 
said that about $800,000 of the bonds 
were paid out of receivership earn- 
ings, and $300,000 also was paid to 
other creditors and that a loan of 
$550,000 obtained recently was used 
to pay remainder of the bonds. 


Pa. Refinery Lubricating Oil 
Inventory 

(Issued as of April 15 by National 
Petroleum Assoc.) 

1. Raw Lone Residuum 
(Includes all raw long residu- 
um below, and not salable, as 
600 fire) 

. 600 Steam Refined 
(Includes all steam refined 
stock commonly sold or used 
as 600 and as raw material 
for bright stock) 

3. Other Steam Refined 


Gallons 


1,076,149 


ce] 


5,991,472 


(Not included in 1 and. 2, 

above) 3.421.046 
4. Finished Dewaxed Long Res. 2,601,011 
5. Brieht Stock 

(Does not include any ma- 


terial reported in 4, above) = 14,718,623 


6. Viscous Neutral, below 180 vis. 
but not below 142 vis. @ 100 6,057,265 

7. Viscous Neutral, 180 vis. @ 100 
and above 


Fuel Oil 

(Continued from page 46) 
fuel oil market continued easy in the 
week ended April 17. The easing of 
the market as regards prices was not 
nearly as rapid as the easing of de- 
mand. 

Movement of most oils was virtual- 
ly at a standstill, according to re- 
ports. Domestic demand was off due 
to warmer weather throughout the 
middle west. Industrial buying for 
the second quarter had been consum- 
mated earlier in the year. 

Several grades of light fuel were 
priced slightly lower last week. No. 
1 fuel was the only grade on the list 
to display a well balanced position. 
Offerings of this grade were relative- 
ly limited. Indications were that sup- 
ply sources were holding this grade 
against the farm demand for tractor 
fuel. 

Industrial fuels, while experiencing 
demand, nevertheless were relatively 
steady in price. No price changes 
were recorded last week. 


3,815, 180 
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Prices do not include Federal taz. Where $ mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U.S. gallons 
Eastern Domestic Pacific Export (cont'd) April 19 April 12 April 5 
: ; In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lots, per barre! 
(Prices in cents per gallon tank car lots, unless otherwise noted, f.o.b. refinery Di f 2 és 
or seaboard terminal, representing majority of quotations or sales. Inter-refinery iesel fuel oil, above 23.9 : ; . : 
and export prices not backaded. Florida and S. Carolina inspection tax not included Bravity ... eee =©$2.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 
Diesel, under 23.9 gravity $1.20 -$1.25 $1.20 -$1.25 $1.20 -$1.25 
Grade C fuel oil nee 0.90 9.95 0.90 0.95 0.90 -$0.95 | 
*MOTOR GASOLINE ‘neice ° . " . aie cali 
Cased Goods : | 
Prices April 19 10-64 Octane 165 Octane elt 
and Above Gasoline, U. S. Motor... $1.35 -$1.50 $1.35 -$1.50 $1.35 -$1.50 
noe York harbor 5 bday 6.75 - 7.00 7.00 7.25 Gasoline, 400 e.p. blend $1.45 $1.65 $1.45 -$1.65 $1.45 -$1.65 
ew York harbor, barges... 6.75 7.00 38-40 w.w. kercsine, 150 fire 
Philadelphia district. ...... 6.75 7.00 7.00 — 7.25 point... are $1.20 -$1 35 $1.20 -$1.35 $1.20 -$1.35 
Baltimore district. ....... 6.75 - 7.00 7.00 - 7.25 Kerosine, prime white. . . $1.15 -$1.25 $1.15 -$1.25 $1.15 -$1. 25 
Norfolk district. ......... 7.00 7.50 
Wilmington, N. C. district 7.5 7.50 | 
Charleston, S. C. district. 7.25 7.50 
Savannah district......... 7.25 7.50 | 
Jacksonville district. .... 7.20 7.50 
Portland district. ........ 7.3% 7.50 , . 
Boston district... 7.00 - 7.25 7.25 — 7.50 New York Export 
Providence district... ... ; 7.00 -— 7.25 7.25 7.50 
*Due to lack of companies offering U. S. Motor gasoline, 59 octane and below Prices in cents per gallon in barrels, F.a.s. New York) | 
in the open market, prices for this grade are discontinued. Quotations nominally ' | 
are 0.25c below those for 60-64 octane grade CYLINDER OILS (Pennsylvania Products) 
tNominal Bright stock: 
Light, 25 pour test , 32 00 32.00 32.00 
Dark, 25 pour test... . 31.50 31.50 31.50 
WATER WHITE KEROSINE Neutral oil 
Prices April 19 200 3 color, 25 pour test 32.00 —32.50 32.00 -32.50 $2.00 —32.50 
150 3 color. 25 pour test 28.00 —28.50 28 00 -28 50 28.00 —28.50 
New York harbor 5.375- 5.50 Charleston, S. C. dist 5.50 600 Warren E filtered. .... 26.00 -26 50 26.00 -26.50 26.00 -26.50 
N. Y. harbor, barges 5 .125- 5.25 Savannah district 5.50 — 5.75 600 stm. rfd.. unfiltered... . 24.00 -24.50 24.00 -24 50 24.00 —24.50 
Philadelphia district 5.50 Jacksonville district. 5.50 -— 5.75 650 stm. rfd.. unfiltered. . 25.50 —26.00 25.50 -26.00 25.50 —26.00 
Baltimore district. . 5.50 Portland district 6.00 600 flash, steam refined. . 26.50 —27.00 26.50 -27.00 26.50 —27.00 
Norfolk district 5.50 Boston district 5.50 5.75 630 flash, steam refined 3L 00 3150 31.00 -—31.50 31.00 31 O50 | 
Wilmington, N. C. 5.50 Providence district 5.50 Ste | 
*FUEL OILS 
Prices April 19 New York New York Philadelphia lay setic a wr 
harbor harbor. barges district W ax Dome stic an d Export 
| No. 1 Braatnele ; 9.375- 5.50 5.125- 5.25 5.56 
No. Zee eee eee eee . 4.50 4.625 $.375- 4.50 4.75 (Prices in cents per pound. Tests made by A. S. T. M. methods. Melting points 
Sa Sere reer eer $.50 — 4.625 $.375- 4.500 4.5 shown below. however, are A. M. P., 3° higher than A.S.T. M.(E. MP.) melting 
No. 4 teeter eee eee : 4.375- 4.50 4.25 4.375 $.25 - 4.75 yoints. Export prices are f.a.s. carload lots. Domestic prices are f.o.b. refineries 
No. 5 (per barrel). .... $1.40 $1 4% in New York and New Orleans districts, in bags, carload lots, with 0.2¢ discount 
| No. 6 (per barrel $1.20 -$1.30 $1.20 allowed for shipment in bulk. Scale solid and fully refined slabs in bags.) 
: 
Baltimo-e Boston Prov idence New York New Orleans | 
, district _ district - oon ae Prices April 19 Domestic Export Domestic Export 
| NC 3 4 a " ae "'t 7. oy 124-6 Y.C. scale.... 2.60 -— 2.65 2 60 2 65 t2 65 #2 65 
No 3 4 625 75 4 78 122-4 W.C. acale 12.70 - 2.75 ¢2.70 - 2.75 t2.70 — 2.75 2.70 — 2.75 
i evinces 4.375 4.75 150 124-6 W.C. scale. |... 42.70 - 2.75 ¢2.70 - 2.75 2.70 - 2.75 12.70 - 2.7 
No.5 (per harrel).......... $1.40 $1.50 123-5 Fully refined. . 4.45 $.125 ..% $. 125 
No. 6 (pee barrel) $1.20 $120 125-7 Fully refined 4.55 4.25 4.55 4 25 
J ve tage : Soi 128-30 Fully refined 4 80 450 4.80 4 50 
| 130-2 Fully refined 5.05 4.75 5.05 4.75 
| *Fuel oils meet specifications of U. S. Commercial Standards CS12-35 133-5 Fully refined. . *5 35 9.25 3.35 >. 29 j 
| 135-7 Fully refined... . *5 60 5 50 
*Shipment either in bags or in bulk 
tNominal } 
| 
| | 
| Bunker Oil Diesel Oil Gas Oil Diesel Oil 
| Grade Ships’ 28-34 Shore 
| Cc Bunkers Gravity Plants G l . Cc 2 | 
| Per Barrel Per Barrel Per gallon Per gallon yu f oast 
| New York harbor. . *$1.20 **$1 85 4.75 4.75 
| *hi . ia di * 20 e 5-$2 00 75 P ‘ ‘ P . | 
} Philadelphia dist. ia as! 2 $1.85 $2 0 6.75 Prices are f.o.b. ship at Gull oil terminals representing opinions of majority of 
Baltimore district... . $1.20 $1.85 4.75 é : oa “ae , 
1 as * 9 * on >: traders, except prices specified to the contrary. Prices cover bulk shipments of 
| Norfolk district. ra $1.20 $1.9425 4.75 20,000 barrels or more, unless otherwise noted 
Charleston district. . . $1.15 $1.85 ~ ——— 
| Savannah district *$1.15 $1.995 4.75 _ eo , | 
Jacksonville dist... *$1.15 $1995 4.75 c —_— MOTOR GASOLINE 
Tampa district... . *$1.15 $1995 For Domestic Shipment } 
Portland district. . . $1.30 $1 95 } 
Roston district. ..... *$] 20 **$1 85 Prices— April 19 April 12 April 5 | 
center sts | ee ~ . 
Providence district $1.20 $1.85 59 octane and below... . 5.75 $.73 5.15 } 
a ee ee ee 60-64 octane number. ... 6.00 6.125 6.00 5. 875- 6.00 
_*For varging add oc per 65 octane and above.... 6.25 6.375 6.25 6.125- 6.25 } 
For barging add 6.5c per bbl 
FUEL OILS f 
} No. 1 Fuel oil.......... 4.75 4.75 4.875 
! No. 2 Fuel oil.......... 4.00 3.875- 4.00 3.875 
| No. 4 Fuel oil.. Hes 3.875 3.75 3.75 
> ° ~ | 4 ° . 
Pacific Export 
KEROSINE 
(Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo lots, cents per gallon, except 41-43 w.w. - , 4.75 4.75 4.875 
where otherwise noted.) | 
| 
Prices— April 19 April 12 April 5 : GASOLINE 
53-55 U.S. Motor......... 5.00 — 5.50 5.00 - 5.50 5.00 - 5.50 For Export Shipment 
oe blend 65 Octane and = 97 0 = 97 6.00 = 9- U.S. Motor gasoline. ... 5.75 5.75 3.75 
38. se gE aaa 0. alias 5.29 — 6.00 60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline. . 5.875 5.875 5.875 
se : w. kerosine, 150 fire 6 < 60 - <0 5 50 © 00 61-63, 390 e.p. gasoline. . 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Vt) | rr es o 0 0 0 0 * 2 AL. 75 : 9° ¢ 95 95 
41-43 w.w. kerosine....... 4.75 — 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 64-66, 375 ¢.p. gancline. . 6.125 + oo 
44 water white kerosine.. . 5.00 5.00 5.00 —_ : 
Prime white kerosine...... 4.25 - 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 KEROSINE 
- 44 water white........... 5.00 5.00 5.125 
In Cargo lots, per barrel 41-43 water white....... 4.75 4.75 4.875 
Diesel fuel oil, above 23.9°. $1.16 -$1.26 $1.16 -$1.26 = $1.16 -$1.26 41-43 prime white 4.625 4.625 4.75 
Diesel fuel oil, under 23.9°. $1.06 -$1.10 $1.06 -$1.10 $1.06 -$1.10 
{ 30-84 gasoil............... $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 
Grade C fuel oil........... $0 85 -$0.95 $0.85 -$0.95 $0.85 -$0.95 (Continued on nezil page) 
| 
‘ } —_ - —— 
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SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


Prices do not include Federal taz. 


Where $ mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U.S. gallons 











Continued from preceding page) 


Prices — April 19 April 12 April 5 
GAS AND BUNKER OILS 

For Domestic and/or Export Shipment 
*26-30 translucent gas oil 3.25 3.625- 3.75 3.625- 3.75 
*30 plus translucent gas oil 3.85 3.75 - 3.875 3.75 -— 3.875 
*30 plus transp. gas oil. . 3.875 3.75 - 3.875 3.75 - 3.875 
Diesel Oil Ship’s bunkers. . $1.65 $1.65 $1.65 
Grade C bunker oil, for 

ship's bunkers, per bbl. i$1L 00 $1.00 +$1.00 
Grade C bunker oil, per bbl. 

im cargoes......... beg $0 90 -$0.95 $0.90 -$0.95 $0.90 -$0.95 


*Less than 4% of 1% sulphur. tLighterage 5c per bbl. additional 


MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS 
(F.o.b. Steamer, Tampico) 


Heavy Panuco crude, taxes 
to be paid, per bbl.. . *$1 35 *$1.35 *$1.35 

Grade C bunker oil, ship's 
— taxes paid, per 
| a ae 


*Nominal 


$1 00 $1 00 $1 00 


MID-CONTINENT LUBRICATING OILS 


(Prices in cents per gallon in bbls. f.a.s. Gulf oil terminals. In drums and new bar- 


rels, 0.5c to le higher per gal. in some instances.) 


190-200 vis. D 210 bright 


stock. . ; 28 50 28.50 27.50 
150-160 vis. D 210 bright 
stock: 
0-10 pour point 25.50 25.50 24.50 
10-25 pour point 25.00 25.00 24.00 
25-40 pour point... .. 24.50 24.50 23.50 
150-160 vis. k 210 brt. stock 24.50 24.50 23.50 
120 vis. D 210 bright stock 23.50 23.50 23.00 
180 vis. No. 3 color neutral 

Oil: 

0-10 pour point 16 50 16.50 17.00 
15-30 pour point. . 16 00 16.00 16.50 

200 vis. No 3 color neutral 
Oil: 

0-10 pour point 17 00 17.00 17.50 

15-30 pour point. . 16 50 16.50 17.00 
600 s.r. olive green.... 12.50 12.50 12.25 
600 s.r. dark green.... 11 00 11.00 11.00 
Wee ORS ta ssccacea en 23.00 23.00 22.00 


Prices 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS 


(Viscosity at 100° F., pour point 0. Tanker, f.o.b. Gulf oil terminals, for export 


Unfilterable Pale Oils: 
Vis. Color 


2000 No. 4..... 
Red Oils: 


Vis. Color 
100 No. eres 
NS I ns 6 ox 5:0 4's ose 
300 No. 5-6 

500 No. 5-6 
yes eS ee eee 
1200 No. 5-6 
2000 No. 5-6 


Note: Red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast; prices for blue 
cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 


2240 pounds. 


Rates—April 19 
Gulf-U.K./Cont.* 
Aruba-U.K./Cont.*... 
Gulf-N. Atlantic** 
(not E. of N. Y.): 
Heavy Crude & Fuel, 
(10 to 19.9 gravity 
Light Crude, (30 gravity 
or lighter). ; ee 
Gasoline. . . 
Kerosine. . 
Light Fuel 


Note: Dirty boat quotations are enlarged to cover, “Fuel and Light Crude” 


quotations. 


*Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both inclusive. 
**Venezuela loading same rate; Tampico 2c to 3c per bbl. additional. 


t+Nominal 


Tanker Rates 


Approximate tanker freight rates to Continental ports, in shillings per ton of 
British sterling; to U. S. ports cents per barrel) 


Last Paid OwnersAsk Last Paid Owners Ask 


April 19 April 12 April 5 


shipment) | 
ae 5,50 5.25 —- 5.50 5.25 — 5.56 
6.00 6.50 6.00 - 6.50 6.00 - 6.50 
6.50 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 6.50 -— 7.00 
7.625- 7.875 7.625- 7.875 7.625- 7.875 
8.75 9.00 8.75 - 9.00 8.75 -— 9.00 
9.50 — 9.75 9.50 - 9.75 9.50 - 9.75 
10.00 —10.125 10.00 -10.125 10.00 -10.125 


5.00 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 
5.875- 6.50 5.875- 6.50 5.875- 6.50 
6.25 6.75 6.25 - 6.75 6.25 - 6.75 
7.50 -— 7.625 7.30 -— 7.625 7.50 - 7.625 
8.75 9.00 8.75 - 9.00 8.75 - 9.00 
9.50 9.50 9.50 
10.00 10.00 10.00 


Crude &/or Fuel Refined Oil &/or Spirits 








37/6 37/-39 36/ 36/-37/ 
32/6 32/-33 3 32/-34/ 
153c¢ t55e 
18c¢ 150 
35c 36c 
7 36c 37c 
‘ 37¢ 38c 











What Price 


cent 
cent. 
transportation car system showed an in- 
crease. Thus it will be seen that, in these 
three regulated industries where definite 
indices were available, the consumer costs 
declined on the average of 8 per cent. 

Indices were 
regulated 
telegraph, water and railroad. 

Thus while consumer costs declined on 
the average of only 8 per cent 
regulated industries, by contrast price re 
ductions in normal private business enter- 
prises during the same period averaged 
19 per cent. 

The following table shows reductions 
amounting to 19 per cent in farm prod- 
ucts, 18 per cent 
per cent in textile products, 18 per cent 
in house furnishings and 13 per cent in 
building materials: 


and gas 
Local 


rates went 
transit fares 


down 15 per 


a ae 
of the mass The 19 per cent 


all commodities is 


ination. 


not available 
industries such as 


for other 
telephone, 


in the 


in food products, 29 


to 1936. 


House Build- 
b " -4 Furnish- ing 
Gasoline! Year ings Materials 
1926 100 100 
: 1927 98 95 
(Continued from page 40) 1928 95 94 
1929 94 95 
1930 93 90 
; ; . 1931 85 79 
industries with prices of gasoline and of 1932 75 71 
‘ . jities: 1933 76 77 
all commodities: a7 _ 1934 89 86 
Comparing 1936 with 1926 it will be 1935 81 85 
— : . 26 35) 27 
seen that electricity rates declined 16 per —- 1986 a * 


decrease in 
nearly 2‘ 
great as the average decrease 
of products subject to bureaucratic dom- 


Comparative Indices of Commodities 


Textile Farm 

Prod- Prod- 
ucts ucts Foods 
100 100 100 
96 99 97 
96 106 101 
90 105 100 
8O 8S 91 
66 65 io 
55 48 61 
65 51 61 
ge 65 71 
71 79 R4 
71 S1 82 


prices of 
times as 
in prices 


Even more marked are the benefits to 
the public in their purchases of gasoline 
which declined, as the index shows, 43 
per cent. Of course, this does not include 
the gasoline tax which has largely taken 
from the public the benefits it should 
have received through this steadily low- 
ered price level. Gasoline prices dropped 
5 times more than did the average rates 
of utility regulated industries. 

How competition and steady technical 
improvements have steadily lowered con- 
sumer costs in the petroleum industry is 
shown by the following index of gasoline 
and petroleum products prices from 1920 


Comparative Price Indices of Gasoline, 
Petroleum Products and All Commodities 


Petroleum All Com- 


Year Products Gasoline modities 
1920 184 208 150 
1921 104 133 97 
1922 103 138 99 
1923. 83 95 102 
1924.. . 84 87 99 
1925. . : 95 102 105 
1926 100 100 100 
! ¢ ree 65 95 
RES iciss “Te 7 97 
ee 74 95 
i ee 62 60 R6 
9o1...... & 35 73 
re 43 65 
1933 41 37 66 
i) ie | 44 75 
1935. . " aR 51 80 
1936 cae! 57 81 


Gasoline dropped 73 per cent, petro- 
leum products 69 per cent and all com- 
modities 46 per cent. 

From these data, which were obtained 
from the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, it definitely appears that 
higher costs to the consumer result from 
governmental regulation. 


The effect of regulation on the con- 
sumer is also felt in another direction. 
Regulation inevitably builds an additional 
governmental bureaucracy. This increased 
cost of government is in turn reflected 
in additional taxes which the consumer 
as the public must pay. 

In conclusion, I would like to sum- 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. ai the well. 


A. P. I. gravity. 


Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dales as given 














EASTERN FIELDS 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 


(Effective Feb. 24, 1937, sees Corning 
Jan. 29, 1937 

ro Grade Oil in Suaieee Penna. Pipe 
ae AS Acted ONDA odin Wad a meeee caine 2s 2.42 

heen. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines (West 
See ieee $2.37 

Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 
I OE ks cc cy nrcet casas. «cs $2.22 
Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio). ..$1.42 


Posted by Other Companies 
Tide Water Pipe Co., Ltd. 
Bradford-Allegany a. 
N. Y.) (Effective Feb. 24, 
*The Pennzoil Co.: (Effective cee 24, 1937) 
enna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines*$2.67 
Ashland Oil & Transportation Co.: 


Fema and 


Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines (Ky.): 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Ce A See ee $1.42 
TO NU co havnt carer ee $1.50 
*The Pennzoil Co. ts $2.67 in Cochran, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields; prices in 


other lower districts range down to $2.62 
at well. 


per bbl. 
MICHIGAN 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. 
Midland, Midland County (Jan. 29, 1937). ..$1.42 


Posted by Simrall Pipe Line Corp. 


(Effective Jan. 29, 1937) 
West Branch, Arenac, and equal grades...... $1.26 
Beaverton, Crystal, Greendale, Porter and 
CE Ga abt ca een tcumeuceuaaesd’ $1.42 
(Effective March 16, 1937) 
BONN ea ereorce toscana mone ees .$1.395 


CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


RUM, PRONDUOUINS a o)a'e)d ¢Kcndiece Gotan aes $1.35 
coe CET OO OT Ee PEE OTe eee hee $1.25 
Owensboro CUVOUUNENY SENS) «cc ciccnsesesuseas $1.40 
Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co. 
(Effective Feb. 1, 1937) 
Stoll Pipe Line Oil (Ky.)............. ee 
CANADIAN FIELDS 


Posted by Imperial Oil Limited 
Western Ontario 
(Effective Sept. 9, 1933) 
Petrolia oo oe 88 


Cer NOI, soa cd Rid eee ek cad bikes ot $2.17 
Alberta—Turner Valley 
(Prices f.o.b. field tankage) 
(Effective Dec. 16, 1936) 
Cet NING 6. ok oiikcececcucectieons $2.69 
Crude Oil & Discolored Naphtha 
ree $1.55 53-53.9. . $1.94 
41-41 .9. coe Seow $4-54.9........ 1.97 
42-42.9.. . 1.61 ere 2.00 
43-43 .9.. > a 56-56 .9. 2.03 
mt Te 1.67 57-57 .9.. 2.06 
45-45 .9.. Bite a ae 2.09 
46-46.9.. a. eee 59-59 9.. + aan 
47-47.9.. . 1.76 ss se ee 2.15 
48-48 .9.. ee oe 2 4 2.18 
49-49 9... . £82 62-62 .9 2.21 
en Ae ee 1.85 63-63 .9. 2.24 
§1-51.9.. 1.88 64-64.9 2.27 
2." See 1.91 65° & higher, for 
discolored —. 
tha only.. 2.36 


Note: Clear naphtha: 22 color; 
preasure, Reid method; 90% recovery; end point, 
410°. Discolored naphtha: same specifications as 
for clear naphtha except color. 


10 Ibs. vapor 


MID-CONTINENT 
Posted by Stanolind Crude Oil 
Purchasing Co., Jan. 28, 1937 
(In Oklahoma- (In North-North 
Kansas) Central Texas) 


Below 29..... $1.06 $0 96 
BET  Bicecces 1.08 0.98 
30-30 .9.. 1.10 1.00 
31-31.9.. | ey: 1.02 
eee 1.14 1.04 
$3-33.9.. 1.16 1.06 
$6-34.9.......: 1.18 1.08 
) Ree 1.20 1.10 
36-36.9.. 1.22 3.12 
37-37 .9.. 1.24 1.14 
38-38.9.. 1.26 1.16 
39-39 9. 1.28 1.18 
40 & above. 1.30 1.20 


Above Stanolind prices met as follows: 

Jan. 28, Continental Oil Co. met in Okla., Kans., 
and North Texas. Sinclair-Prairie met in North 
Texas and North Central Texas, Jan. 28, Stanolind’s 
North Texas schedule. Same date, The Texas Co. 
met in North-North Central Texas. 

Note: Stanolind prices in Okla.-Kans. are for 
quantities computed by 97% tank tables. In Texas, 
99% tank tables are used, volume corrected to 60° 
F., oo deduction for full b.s. & w. content. 


Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
In Oklahoma 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937 


Below 25 .. .$0.98 33-339... $1.16 
25-25 .9... <<. ae See ee 
26-26.9.. - ..& SS ere 
27-27.9.. 1.04 | Serre 
28-28 .9.. 1.06 |) § ae 1.24 
29-29.9....... 1.08 SS eee FS 
30-30.9.. 1.10 39-39 9 <a nee 
31-31.9.. 1.12 40 and above. 1.30 
> S.A 1.14 


Above Carter schedule met Jan. 28 by the follow- 
ing companies: Sinclair-Prairie, Shell and Barnsdall 
in Oklahoma-Kansas; Skelly Oil in Kansas; Tide 
Water in Oklahoma; Pure Oil in Oklahoma- Kansas, 
beginning with below 24 at $0.98 and ending with 
40 & above at $1.30. 


Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

In Oklahoma, same schedule as Carter Oil. which 
see above, beginning with below 25, at $0.98 and 
ending with 40 & above, at $1.30. 

In Texas: North and North Central, 
Burkburnett, Archer, Henrietta, Electra, Comanche 
and Olden, same gravity and price schedule as 
Stanolind in North Texas, which see under Stanolind, 
beginning with below 29 at $0.96 and ending with 
40 and above, at $1.20 


including 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


TEXAS FIELDS 
(*West Central Teras 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Below 29 $0.96 35-35 .9 $1.10 
/  & 0.98 36-36 .9 . &.98 
30-30 .9 . 1.00 SF-37 9. . oe oe Bee 
$1-31 .9..... . 1.6 ) . § See . 1.16 
S2-Sa.9. 2.0 . 1.04 39-39. .9...... « nee 
SE-SS.9. .cccccee 1.06 40 and above 1.20 
34-34.9......... 1.08 

*Includes Brown, Callahan, Coleman, Comanche, 
Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, Shackelford, 
Stephens, Throckmorton and Young counties. 

Shell Petroleum Corp., effective Jan. 28, posts 


Humble’s above schedule on Fisher county crude, 
plus these five lower grades, beginning with below 25 
gravity at $0.88; 25-25.9, $0.90; 26-26.9, $0.92; 
27-27.9, $0.94, and 28-2 28.9, $0.96; rest of schedule 
same as Humble’s " West Central Texas. 

tEffective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are based 
on 99% tank ae at 60F. Allowance or deduction 
of 1% is made for each 25° change in temperature 
above or below 60F. 


° 


*Fast Central Texas 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937 


Below 29 $1.03 35-35.9... .$1.17 
et ee 36-36 .9 . 1.19 
|, ee 1.07 CA See el 
31-31 .9...... 1.09  ) * See 
32-32.9 111 eee 3.20 
SE-38:9....c6055. LS 40 and above... 1 27 
34-34.9 1.15 

*Inc luding inte -rson, Cherokee, Limestone, Na- 


varro counties 
Same date, Sinclair-Prairie met in Mexia Humble’s 
above sche dule. 


PANHANDLE TEXAS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Gray Carson- 

County Hutchinson 
Below 35 $0.96 $0.91 
$5-35.9.... ; 0.98 0.93 
36-36.9...... 1.00 0.95 
oe ae 1.02 0.97 
38-38.9..... 1.04 0.99 
39-39.9 : 1.06 1.01 
40 & above.. 1.08 1.03 


Jan. 28, above prices met by Sinclair-Prairie and 
Magnolia in the entire area and by Continental in 
Carson-Hutchinson and by Texas Co. in Panhandle 
Sweet, same as Humble’s Gray Co. and on Panhandle 


Sour, same as Carson-Hutchinson. 
EAST TEXAS 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937 
Stanolind, Humble, Shell, Sinclair-Prairie, 


Co., and Magnolia........ 
Shell also posted on Jan. 28, 


Polk County, Texas, $1.27. 


Texas 
cawemea 1.27 


in Livingston area, 


NORTHEAST TEXAS 
(Posted by Humble, Jan. 28, 1937) 
ES. Hei te pa bk uehawe ead eerndcuscaen $0.73 
(Posted by Magnolia, Jan. 28, 1937) 
Cass County and Panola County, Tex: 


Same gravity and price schedule as S. O. Louisiana 
posts for Rodessa, La., which see under that company. 


(Posted by The Texas Co., Jan. 28, 1937) 
Cass County 


WEST TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


(Including Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Glass- 


cock, Howard, Winkler and Upton Counties, Texas 
and Lea county, New Mexico). 

Below 26. ......$0.78 2. Ae $0.94 
26-26.9. 0.80 eee 
Jf Se 0.82 !) fk eee 
- 0.84 OS eee 
+. Ae 0.86 oS 1 02 
ie ee 0.88 PE. Gaeenes 1.04 
ee 0.90 SS eer 1.06 
$2-32.9... oc 0.92 40 & above 1 08 
PORE VIGNE INS Pi nin  scceeass coamenenele $0.91 


Jan. 28, Magnolia met Hamble i in Crane, Upton, 
Howard, Glasscock, Mitchell and Winker. 

Shell Petroleum Corp., on Jan. 28, met Humble in 
Crane, Glasscock, Howard, Pecos (exc ept. Yates 
shallow pool), Winkler, and Upton counties, Tex., 
and in Lea County, N. Me ex. On Jan. 28, Shell posted 
in Yates shallow pool in Pecos county, Tex., $0.81. 

Jan. 28, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. met Humble in 
Hendrick field, Winkler county. 

Jan. 28, Texas Co. met Humble in Ward and 
Winkler counties, Tex., and Lea County, N. 


Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, N. M.. . $0.90 


COLORADO 
(Posted by Continental Oil Co., 
Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Ft. Collins and Wellington 


Below 29.......$1.01 $6-35.9..... $1.15 
SPE cscccccscse LS SOD. ctcccne Boke 
Sc scevccss 2D oe ae 1.19 
rrr Ff . 38-38 .9........ 1.21 
$2-32.9...... 1.09 SS 1.23 
$3-33..9..... 1.11 40 & above. 1.25 
34-34.9 1.13 

Cannon City onl Florence, Col.............$1.10 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Carroll, Clark, Darst Creek, een Salt Flat and 

Sabet Gabe s.. «ss .cacdancavaiceiee $1.09 

Pettus..........$1.37 “Van Zandt. ....$1.10 
(Effective Nov. 1, 1936) 

Heyser heavy. . .$0.90 Placedo heavy. . $0.90 

Heyser light..... 1.15 : re eee 0.8 


Shell Pet. Corp. on Jan. 28, posted $1.09 in Salt 
Flat district, Tex. 


Anahuac, Dickinson, Flour Bluff and Turtlebay 

(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
 .) ee $1.16 36-36.9... $1.28 
BE Svecxeccae Boee 2k eee > 
SB-B2.9. cccacecce 1.20 SS-SE.S. ik. case Bae 
| . ae « Some 39-39.9 ‘ 1.34 
2 aaa 24 40 and above 1.36 
5. eee 


Jan. 28, Magnolia met Humble in Darst Creek; 
posted $1.00 in Luling; $1.12 in Lytton Springs; 
$1.27 for Cleveland, Liberty county, Tex.; $1.15 
in Hardin, Liberty county, Tex. 


Jan. 28, 1937, The Texas Co. met Humble in 
Darst Creek, and posted $1.00 for Duval county, 
Tex. 


Posted by Humble 
Conroe, Raccoon Bend, Tomball and Satsuma 
(Deep sand crudes) 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

Below 29.......$1.20 35-35.9.. .$1.34 
Se: cccexces Beme S6-56:9. cscs Boa 
30-30 .9 . 1.24 o°  § 2 1.38 
31-31.9..... 1.26 lS eee 1.40 
 - «A 7a _ 1.3 39-39.9........ 1.42 
SEBS .9. occu ~o 1.30 40 & above.... 1.44 
eee 


Jan. 28, Magnolia met Humble in Tomball and 
Texas Co. met Humble in Conroe, beginning with 
35-35.9 gravity. 


Posted by Humble 


Mirando, Heavy and Ligh 
and Sam Fordyce 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Below 21.......$0.90 i Jae $1.18 
-i° > S ae 0.93 SS} See 1.20 
22-22 .9 0.96 we PCE 1.22 
Sao: scewwccn 0.99 $4-34.9. . 2 .ccce 1.24 
pt Seer 1.02 Se 1.26 
- 2 OR Peers 1.05 So eee 1.28 
yee of 1.30 
27-27 .9 1.10 SS ee 1.32 
28-28.9 1.12 nt SOTO 1.34 
bg ath See 1.14 40 & above.... 1.36 
30-30.9.. 1.16 
Jan. 28, ‘Meausiie met Humble in Mirando. 


(Continued on nezl page) 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


(Continued from preceding page) 





NORTH LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


(In Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Sabine, De Soto, 
Sarepta, Carterville, El rado, Bunkie, and Miller 


county). 
Below 25....... $0.90 eee $1.08 
Sere 0.92 Se eee 1.10 
LE 0.94 re 1.12 
Lf Se 0.96 ee 1.14 
See 0.98 fk eee 1.16 
ee & ae 1.00 a, Se 1.18 
BOO 9. cccesces 1.02 he Bt 1.20 
ok eee 1.04 40 and above... 1.22 
32-32.9 . 1.06 
Rodessa, La. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Below 25. .$0.93 oS ee $1.11 
BPS Pisccksiens 0.95 BOO. 9. i ceeve'e 1.13 
_.. § ae 0.97 arr 1.15 
27-27 .9.. 0.99 oe bk See ee 1.17 
Be, Ds caxwaview 1.01 CSS ae 1.19 
SE ee 1.03 Pt OO 2.21 
og A 1.05 de et RO 1.2 
Raa 1.07 40 and above... 1.25 
he es 1.09 
Choctaw and Darrow 
Jar. 28, 1937, initial posting; same schedule as 


Humble posts in Mirando, Tex., which see. 


Smackover, Ark 0.90 
Urania, La. (La. Oil Refg. Co., Jan. 10, '36)... 0.97 
Tepetate, La. (Continental Oil, Jan. 28,'37)... 1.24 


Jan. 28, 1937, Magnolia met S. Oo. La.’s No. La.- 
Ark. gravity and price schedule in Pine Island, 
Haynesville, Bull Bayou and Cotton Valley, La., 
and in Eldorado and Rainbow districts, Ark.; and 
met S. O. La.’s Rodessa prices; and in Lockport, 
lowa, Cameron Meadow, La., posted Humble's 
gravity and price schedule on Mirando. 





Jan. 28, The Texas Co. met S. O. La. in N. La., 
except that its os, schedule NF with below 
27 at $0.94. It posted $1.37 for Garden Island, La., 
$1.24 for LaFitte, La. and $0.90 for Smackover. 


*GULF COASTAL FIELDS 
Posted by ee Oil & Refining Co. and 





‘exas 
Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

Humble Texas 
Below 18 $0.95 $0.90 
18-18 .9 for 0.92 
19-19.9 below 0.94 
20-20 .9 a° 0.96 
21-21.9 0.98 0.98 
22-22 .9 1.01 1.01 
23-23 .9 1.04 1.04 
24-24.9 1.07 1.07 
25-25 .9 1.10 1.10 
26-26 .9 1.13 1.13 
27-27 .9 £35 1.15 
28-28 .9 1.17 1.17 
29-29 .9 1.19 1.19 
30-30.9 1.21 .2u 
31-31.9 ee! 1.23 
32-32.9 1.35 1.25 
33-33 .9 US 4 | L3e 
34-34.9 1.29 1.29 
35-35.9 131 for 
on i Ree eer ae 1.33 oil 
Bice re 1.35 34° 
on er rrr 1.37 and 
ch OE Oe 1.29 above. 
eee re 1.41 


Effective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are ened 
on 99% tank tables at 60F. > Allowance or deduction 
of 1% is made for each 25° change in temperature 
above or below 60F. 


*Includes these fields: — Hill, Goose Creek, 
Hull, Humble, Liberty, Bluff, Mykawa, 
Orange, Pierce Junction, Himent, Rabbs Ridge, 
Raccoon Bend (shallow sand), Refugio light and 
heavy, Saxet, Sour Lake, Spindietop, Sugarland and 
West Columbia. 


Jan. 28, Sinclair-Prairie met above Humble 
schedule in full. 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Salt Creek, Midway and Dutton Creek, Wyo., 
same schedule as Stanolind posts in Oklahoma, 
Kansas which see under Mid-Continent crude on 
previous page. 





Gebel POPUMMEME. 6 ccc eccnsceccesceiees $1.30 
Se Sere re re 1.18 
Iles, heavy Pr re ere eee 1.12 
EN, Gey oncisss devs aceecetonusces 1.33 
| A errr re er rie tn 1.23 
Elk Basia, | light.... 1.30 
Grass Creek, light 1.30 
|” | reer rere ter re 0.82 
(Effective Nov. 4, 1936) 
ge ee ee Te $0.62 
a. Bere rere ers 0.62 
Hasnilten Dome, WYO... .ocs cccscceccceccen a 
Pondera, Mont., (Postings discontinued Jul 
1936, but Stanolind ‘eA price posted by hic 
Oil for Kevin-Sunburst, 20c per bbl.) 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
EL EIR > oir c.bot ca caee eneeuees ae exe $1.30 
CR ON, TINE 5 ok cas 05.5 5 ek 5en Sse eeense 1.30 
Serer eee 1.205 
eS. er rere ee ee es 0.97 
ee Pere ee rer r  r re ce 1.20 
Posted by *International Refg. Co. 
Cut Bank, Mont. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Below 35°...... $1.34 Se A $1.42 
Be EO 1.36 et 1.44 
oo SS 1.38 40 and above... 1.46 
ts See 1.40 
*Texas Co. subsidiary. 
Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Cat Creek, — Deis aia nin Ok ews Siew sre eeure te $1.40 
Big erry eee 1.18 
Lance Creek, Wyo ST eh re eee 0.97 














CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 


4 ll gravities above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. Prices effective Feb. 26, 1936, except Huntinglon Beach, Playa 
del Rey, Santa Fe Springs, Kern Front, Signal Hill (Long Beach) effective March 7, 1936, and Elk Hills, effective June 22, 1936 


3 
= ~ 
< . © 
es 4 = ¢ aa 
Ds z = 3 6S 
er Ser oo ee Be. 
a 6 ee e §& 
te & 5 x Ss 
#3 3 < =e & a, 
Gravity 
14-14.9. $0.80 0.79 0.74 0.7 0.7 0.80 
J} Sere . 80 .79 Ry A .79 .80 
LS Fee 80 .79 Be 7 .79 .80 
cet es See .80 .79 .74 Py | 81 .80 
18-18.9. .80 79 .74 a 84 .80 
ee ae .82 79 ry .82 .87 .84 
i ee .85 .79 .74 .85 .90 .88 
21-21.9. .88 .79 ay .89 .93 .93 
> * oe .92 2 74 .92 .96 .98 
23-23 .9. 95 . 86 Rp | .96 .99 1.02 
20-26.9.. 205. .99 91 .80 1.00 1.02 1.06 
ae 1.03 .95 82 1.08. 4.05 2.31 
26-26.9.. 1.06 1.00 .85 1.07 1.09 1.16 
27-27.9.. 1.10 1.05 Oe. Sak BORE d4c0 
. 5 ee 1.14 1.10 70 2.86 2.35 
29-29 9. 6.0 Ras 62.28 .93 1.18 1.18 
30-30.9.. Aaa: 3329 we S258) 33i g 
31-31.9.. ———————— .... 1% ¢& 
32-32.9.. *Elwood Terrace ee ; ae 
33-339... . 1.28 cane 
34-34.9.. 1.32 37° 
35-35.9.. 1.35 $3 
36-369. . 1.39 ae 
To. ee 1.43 ‘ 
38-38.9.. _ 6 
39-39.9...... o 
. ae & 


*F. o. b. ship. 
tAlse McKittrick 
Lakeview Area. 


$ 3 2- ° 3 
or) 
a © mk = ~ 
” s ® 8&8 3 385 §£ 8 
Se = A: | 2 gs 3s-s 8 
38 © ; g ra a 3e a #3 
23 4 3 ® $ £35 oS &: 
OO <e = ae bax 2 BH 
0.7 sie ... 0.80 0.76 0.76 0.77 0.78 
_- re’ . 80 .76 .76 ane .78 
 —_— ee .80 .76 Re Be Kj 7 
.76 a se . 80 .76 .16 Pkg 4 .78 
.78 eo tg .82 .76 7 .77 .78 
81 _ ats .85 .76 7 ae .78 
84 nan Soca .88 .78 .82 me .80 
88 eed ca 91 .80 .85 Be .84 
92 ee pan .93 .84 .89 79 .88 
.96 .84 .79 .96 .88 .93 .82 .92 
99 . 88 81 .99 .91 .96 .85 .96 
1.03 .93 .83 1.02 95 — .89 .99 
1.06 .98 .86 1.05 .98 .92 1.03 
1.10 1.03 8 soos 32 .96 1.06 
1.14 1.07 .90 1.06 .99 1.10 
Ras an .93 1.09 1.03 1.14 
1.2 1.17 .95 aces Ri@e: Ue 
1.24 1.22 .97 es ee ee | 
1.27 1.27 1.00 1.14 1.23 
ioe L.32 aad 1.18 1.28 
1.37 1.22 1.32 
1.42 | ee 
1.46 1.29 
1.51 1.32 
1.56 1.36 
1.61 1.40 
1.66 1.43 


mt et pt pet tet et pt ot tt 


Santa Fe Springs 


. Kern River, Kern Front and Round Mountain $0.70 thru 19.9 gravity; no higher gravity quoted. 


ae 
Ea fl § © 
RB = 2 EY 
> SF < 3 
= § g Se 3 3 ye 
25 3 & 72 & = & 8 
£6 rat je =| cs > = > 
b~ 3 | 3 3 
3 
ae sda § 5 
0.70 .... 0.70 0.70 0.65 0.70 0.70 ne 
.70 ae .70 .70 .65 .70 .70 - 
:, ae 70 .70 .65 .70 .70 ‘8 
7 se .70 .70 .65 .70 .70 ora 
Se .70 .79 .65 .70 .70 ont 
.70 .70 74 .74 .66 .74 Py i | .70 
.70 .78 .78 .68 .78 42 .70 
.t .82 .82 Re | .82 .74 .70 
By a j .87 .87 .74 .86 .78 42 
.80 .92 .92 Be se j .90 .82 .76 
.84 .97 St .80 .94 .86 PY 
.88 1.01 1.01 .83 .98 .90 .83 
91 1.06 1.06 .86 1.02 en — 
.95 1.10 1.10 .88 1.06 
99 1.318 1.55 91 1.10 
1.02 1.20 1.3 .94 1.14 
166 1.58 13 St 1.8 
1.0 1.9: 1.3 .99 
1.13 1.34 1.34 1.02 meme %° Hilla 
1.17 1.38 1.38 1.04 1.19 
1.20 ime Seek eee 1.23 
ay 1.27 
1.31 
1.33 
1.39 
1.43 
**Except 
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TRANSACTIONS IN OIL STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Last Transactions Week Ended ‘Apel 17, 1937 
1936 1937 Listed Par Current Div Sales Week's 
High w igh w Shares Value Company Dividend Paid Shares High Low Last c hange 
125% 75 114% 98% 788.675 oP. Ce re 50cQ Apr. 30, 37 1,900 106% 103% 105% thy 
35% 26 37 30% 2,664,901 $25 Atlantic Refining Co............ 25e¢ Mar. 15, 37 15,300 3434 324% 33% + 

118% 109 116% 111 148,000 $100 COS ee See $1.00 Feb. 1, 37 100-112 112 112 0 
28% 13% 43% $%#$.35% 390,223 $10 ok a Serer eee 50¢ Dec. 20, 36 9,500 39% 37\% 37% M4 
284% 14 354% 26% 2,247,974 5 Barnsdall Corp. lieve es 25c Feb. 1, 37 28,600 3344 30 315 + &% 
30 at 37 26 1,444,970 N.P. Colonial Beacon Oil Co.......... << |e 120 45 42 42 2h 
17% 11% 17 15% 13,983,287 N.P. Consolidated Oil Corp.......... 20c Feb. 15, 36 69,900 17% 1656 1634 vs 

106 101 105 104% 132,771 N.P. ere $1.25 Mar. 1, 37 100 «104%, «104% «104.34 0 
44% 28% 47% 4,682,662 $5 Continental Oil Co... ......... 25e Mar. 29, 37 42,300 *47\% 443, 1675 1% 
13% 6% 17 12 1,098,618 25 CUI MA cciciccs sacs  swencevaes 22,900 15\4 1354 144% + %&% 
15 4% 22 12 1,207,132 10 Ee Ye 300 17% 1644 17 - \%4 

51 13 35.84 28 40,000 100 Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. pfd. ec eee ee eee ; 

6% 2% 6% Avs 305,000 $1 Maracaibo Oil Exploration Co ee re ee er 1,800 514 5 5 14 
30% 174% 35% $=+$.29\% 1,855,912 $10 Mid- ‘Continent a eee T5e Dec. 1, 36 11,100 34.16 315% 32 0 
29% 16% 33% 26% 1,399,345 N.P. OO diving cus ccaiewe's 45c¢ Dec. 18, 36 1,600 32h 31 3154 54 
18 12 22% 17% 6,563,377 N.P. So re 35e Dec. 15, 36 62,500 22% 21 21% 4 
23% 1% 2% 22% 1,000,000 N.P. Pacific Western Oil Corp raewins 65e Dec 18, 36 3,000 28 3% 27% 27% bg 
20% j124% #17 ll 4,699,885 $5 Pan Amer. Pet. & Transp. Co.. 60c Dec. 21, 36 200 12% 1256 12% 1% 

4% 1 i 2 199,370 N.P. Panhandle Prod. & Ref’g. Co.. 1, ##<enoauwaeen 11,100 $6, 3 3% le 
74 18 99% 8660 17,994 $100 ee eae rere ce, | “aicuieimaine 1,360 *991 76 96 +20 
18% 12 21% $17% 2,153,444 5 Petroleum Corp. of America..... 40c Dec. 24, 36 3,900 20 1% 1914 194 4 
52% 38 59% 49 4,152,836 N.P. Phillips Petroleum Co.......... 50c Mar. 1, 37 19,900 58 44 55 5g 574 l 
18\% 8 20% 816 150,000 100 Pierce Oil Corp. 8% cum. pfd..... tek?  Gdwavaneus 4,400 19% 18 19 0 

3% 1% 4\% rts) 2,500,000 N.P. Pierce Petroleum Corp caueeae diese?  databatuBeuds 
27% 11% 28% = 24 1,050,000 5 >. Rear 25c Mar. 31, 37 12,600 *28% 2674 28% 34 
24% 16 24% 19% 3,038,370 N.P UN RE Gs ha ivasi cvstadnen ae: «ieee eae 59,800 22} 20 21% 35 

118 91% 107 99 167,640 $100 do 6% keene $1.50 Apr. 1, 37 300 103 102 102 l 
133% 103 112% 108 130,000 100 do 8% pld........... $2.00 Apr. 1, 37 140 110% 110% <W0% ++ %&% 
18% 17 18% 16 927,305 10 Quaker State Oil & Refg.. 20¢ Mar. 15, 37 600 7 16% 17 + % 

4 30% 54% 41 1,244,383 rr. Seaboard Oil of Del........... 25e Dec. 15, 36 19,500 5254 18 1914 4 

284% 14% 34% 26% 13,070,625 N.P. Shell Union Oil —- ee ee 25c Dec. 15, 36 10,200 32 2 8 3014 3Lky 0 
127% 102 105% 102 400.000 $100 do ___ pfd. w.w. $1.37% Apr. 1, 37 1,600 104 i 103 103 34 \y 

6% 3 4\% 3% 161,000 10 Simms Pe troleum Co............ **$1.00 Jan. 9, 37 5,000 14 t 416 lg 
47% 619 60 42 1,008,549 15 Skelly Oil Co.......... cae see tar 7,000 60 56% 57% + 

2 97% 1024 99 120,000 100 Ce 6 enous rneandas $1.50 Feb. 1, 37 1,200 100% 98% 100 44 be 
17% «(12 2 16% 31,151,075 15 Socony Vacuum Oil Co......... 25¢ Mar. 15, 37 141,900 = *20 18% 19% % 
47% 35 50 43% 13,014,754 N.P. S. O. California. jar 25c Mar. 15, 37 28,600 47 45 \¢ 46% +1% 
4844 32% 50 44% 15,215,677 $25 Se NN so ian a omneae's 25¢ Mar. 15, 37 13,200 17% 15 %4 167% ag 
31 25 32 31 145,441 10 MGM MN a eaeeckcesccecewas $1.00 Dec. 26, 36 ata 
70% 51% 76 67% 26,200,825 25 S. O. New Jersey............... $1.25 Dec. 15, 36 33,500 1% §«668%—C6B KH 5% 
91 70 77% 68 2,019,093 N.P. FU RENS 64.0-64 C6 van twine cs 25ceQE Mar. 15, 37 600 71% 71% 71% 0 

125 118 125 120 100,000 $100 We WINGS cae kc sa seuxces $1.50Q Mar. 1, 37 
16% 3 7% 45% 966,979 $1 Superior Oil Corp. i ) eee “as 8 8€8©|— aed ed 18,500 61% 6 63% 4 
554% 28% 63% 50% 9,851,236 $25 The Texas Corp........ 50¢ Apr. 1, 37 101,600 *63% 58 54 62 54 2% 
15% 7% 16% 13% 930,570 10 Texas Pacific C cal & Oil Co.. 10c Mar 1, 37 15,400 164 15% 15% a 
21% #19 215% 18% 5,873,000 $10 Tide Water Associated Oil Co... .. 15e Mar. 1, 37 30,300 20 t18% 199% + \% 
1064 100 1 1054 695,503 $100 do fd. Sy oh See $1. 12%Q Apr. 1, 37 ; os 
28% 20% $284 ~ 2A 4,386,070 $25 U nion Oil of California......... 25e Feb. 10, 37 19,400 7 5% 26 % + 
31 22% 31% 26% 1,200,000 N.P. Union Tank Car Co............ 40cQ Mar. 1, 37 2.500 28 14 28 2834 — 

2% i 1% % 759,538 N.P. Warner Quinlan Co............ Ss re re 2,000 l % %— kh 

5% 2% «6% «4h 431,443 $5 H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co. 13.300 5% 14 ms + & 
*New high. tNew low. Ex-div. **Dividends of liquidation. 

E also 6% stock dividend. 
a ce ‘ ‘ Y “ MN ar) 
STANDARD OIL STOCKS ON NEW YORK CURB MARKET 
Last Tr ransactions Week E nded April 17, 1937 
1936 1937 Listed Par Current Div. Sales Week's 
High Low High Low Shares Value Company Dividend Paid Shares High Low Last Change 
18 124% #19 15% 36,000 $25 Borne Scrymser Co............. 75¢ Apr. 15, 37 ; ; 
50 39% «O51 46 200,000 50 Buckeye Pipe Line Co.......... $1.00 Mar. 15, 37 150 50 50 50 2 
124% 105 122% 110% 120,000 25 Chesebrough Mfg. Co........ $1.00Q Mar. 29, 37 350 *1224% 119 122% + 4% 
39 19% 38 28% 6,974,356 $5 Creole Petroleum Co........... 25e¢ Dec. 15, 36 13,700 33% 30% 33 + 2 
47% 38% 47% = 37 50,000 $50 Eureka Pipe Line Co............ $1Q Feb. 1. 37 ; 
80 57 87 77% 8,985,662 N.P. Humble Oil & rw >| ee 37 Me Apr. 1, 37 4,900 84 81 8134 3% 
24% #19% 244% 21 26,965,078 N.P. Imperial Oil Ltd........... : °25cS Dec. 1, 36 1,600 23 22 22 — & 
24% 197% 24 ae... ‘Vanmedan N.P. do registered . Decaaumiaes 25cS Dec. 1, 36 1,300 22% 22 2%— 

9% 5% 141 73 300,000 $10 Indiana Pipe Line Co..... _ 20c Dec. 17, 36 200 1334 134 13% 0 
398 32% 39 33% 14,324,088 N.P. International Pet. Co.......... °75cS June 1, 36 3,000 361% 36 36 - & 
38 ‘3 33% 38 a. 46«.- « Seana aa do __iregistered............ isn °  caekannes 100 3614 3614 364% — % 
15% 94% 11% #10 509,000 $12.50 National Transit Co......... 35c Dec. 15, 36 1,100 10 54 103% 103 - \ 

6% 4\% 5% 4% 100,000 5 New York Transit Co.......... l5c S.A Oct. 15, 36 ; ; 

9% 4% 10% 7% 120,000 10 Northern Pipe Line Co....... 35c Jan. 2, 37 1,100 1034 10% 103 0 

110% 104% 111 4 108% 562,122 100 2 Lg ° Sere $1.50Q Dec. 15, 36 1,000 109 108% 109 \4 

8% 5% 8% 5% 394,000 $1 Penn Mex Fuel Co............ 50c Dec. 21, 36 

et] 48 42 1,142,671 10 ee a ere 37 %cQ Mar. 31, 37 600 134 12 1344 34 

T% 3% 7% 5 100,000 25 Southern Pipe Line Co......... 20c Mar. 1, 37 , mr 
60 44 42 324 35,000 10 South West Pa. — RAMOS w6«:s 50c Apr. 1, 37 50 32% t324 321 1% 
23% he 20% 19% 2,604,801 50 S. O. Kentucky... .. Bie uraece 25c Mar. 15, 37 3,100 0% 1934 20 0 
14% 13% 330 182,803 25 SO; NOMGMME. <0 ccc dccciceas fs Mar. 29, 37 200 13% 13 13 \% 
40 2 % 33% 753,740 25 S. GN Mee vs dcassicceNindass Mar. 15, 37 1,100 $1 34 10 11 1 

107 97 105% 104 120,000 100 eR Ee eae $1.500 Apr. 15, 37 550 105 105 L05 l 
13 5& 7 12% 34,158 15 Swan Finch Oil Corp............ en eee 
*New high. tNew low. °Imperial Oil Spec. 37 44c Dec. 1, 36. International Pet. Spec. 50c June 1, 36 
x Ex dividend. 
=_— - 
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What Price Gasoline! 


(Continued from page 52) 


marize. The oil business is perhaps the 
most keenly and persistently competitive 
of the country’s industries. 


It has been under continuing pressure 
to furnish the constantly increasing quan- 
tities of petroleum products that the coun- 
try has demanded. 


Not only has it met these demands, 
but while doing so it has continuously 
reduced the prices of its products. 


Industries Merit Better Treatment 


The oil and automotive industries, if 
not twin brothers, are at least first cou- 
sins. They have been looked to for lead- 
ership in the country’s emergence from 
depression; and they have furnished that 
leadership. They have constantly looked 
to larger production and wider markets 
through lower prices. 


It has been statistically proved that 
the average cost of owning and operat- 
ing a motor car today is just about one- 
fourth of what it was twenty years ago. 
These industries have been keenly com- 
petitive and have sought their profits 
through constant increase in volume and 
persistent improvement in every direc- 
tion. 


In view of the record of service and ef- 
ficiency which I have sketched, I submit 
that the petroleum industry has earned 
and deserves a breathing spell of ex- 
emption from legislative interferences and 
taxation increases. 

Note: Much of the material in this 
article has been taken from an argument 
submitted by the writer to a committee 
of New York State legislature, March 2, 
1937. 


Eastern 


(Continued from page 46) 


prices and reported 
postings. 


no change in their 

As the week ended there appeared to be 
no 65 octane and above gasoline selling 
in barge lots in the open market at New 
York harbor below 7 cents a gallon. Some 
tank car sales still were reported at 7 
cents, however, particularly for New Jer- 
sey destination, and the price range for 
this method of delivery was 7 to 7.25 
cents. 


Several suppliers who usually are active 
in the gasoline market at New York har- 
bor said their stocks were low and they 
were not anxious to take on much busi- 
ness over and above their contract com- 
mitments. They pointed out that charter 
rates for clean boats from the Gulf to 
New York are approximately 36 cents a 
barrel for gasoline and consequently they 
were unwilling to bring up any more than 
needed. 

Apparently suppliers were endeavoring 
to keep their sales at the harbor within 
the quantity which they can haul with 
boats under long-term charter, which are 
at more favorable levels. 


= a 
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Oil and Royalty 


1936 


Stocks on New York Curb 





1937 





Transactions Week Faded April 17, 1937 
Ss Wee 








Sales 8 
High Low High Low Value Company Shares High Low Last Change 
1% a 2% 1% N.P. American Maracaibo. . 7,100 2 1% 1% 9 
84% 34% 12% 7% N.P. Arkansas Nat. Gas... 5,600 97% 9 914 \4 
8% 3% 13% 7% N.P. oe Mane Cares. 20,400 101, 9\4 914 54 
10% 7% 10% 85% $10 a eee 2,000 91, 8% 9 i 
1M 6% 8% 6% $l Ashland Oi! & Refg.... 3,100 73% 7% 7% 1¢ 

274% 16% 264% $=24% N.P. British Amer. Oil coup. 

4% 1% 2% 1% $% Carib Syndicate..... 9.800 23% 1% 21% 14 
7% 3 5% 3% N.P. Cities Service....... 35,100 th 3% 37 lg 

66 41% 60 464% N.P. Go 8d. ...cs > 4,300 31 116% 51 334 
6% 3% 5% 4% NCP. do pfd. B.... 100 13< 154 154 V% 

63 40 58 42 N.P. do pfd._ BB... 69 16% 15 164 Li 
4 % ae aa ee Colon Oil Corp....... 

10% % «10% 8% $1 Columbia Oil & Gas. . 24,000 93% 814 8% 54 
3% 2 3% 2% $10 Consolidated Royalty 100 2% 234 234 's 
4h 1% 4% 2% $1 Cosden Oil......... 3.300 234 t2\% 23% 0 

38% 6% 39% 28% $100 a ee ; 600 34 32 34 8% 
2% 1% 2% A N.P. Crown Central Pet... . 7.100 2% 2 2 \4 
2% % 2% 14% =N.~.P. Crystal Oil Refg..... . 

18% 9 18% 15% $5 Darby Petroleum... 1,700 7% 1614 17% 13% 
6% 1% 814 5% WN.P. Derby Oil & Refg... 30,900 *§ 14 7 7% 34 

81 254% 88 76 N.P. a) ie 525 86 78 854 614 

59 54 63% 55% $25 Gulf Oil Corp....... 13,900 59% x74 59% 2 
6% 2% 4% 3% NP. Indian Ter. Tig. Oil A 100 37% 3% 37% 4 
6% 3 4) 3% N.P. | ae 200 1 334 334 1, 
5% 2% 8% 5% $1 Kirby Petroleum. .. 2.300 7 65% 61% 0 
4 le 2% ee $25 Leonard Oil Dev..... 11,700 15< 1% 1 0 

17% 7% 26% 16% N.P. Lion Oil Refg........ 7,600 243 23% 24 I 

14\% 9% 144% 10% N.P Lone Star Gas....... 2.300 ll 10 5¢ 1034 0 

22% 12 33% 25 N.P. Margay Oil Co....... 100 29 29 »9 1 
4ke 1% 4\% 2% N.P. Mexico-Ohio Oil... . 200 255 t24 2% 0 
4% 1% 11% 2% $l Michigan Gas & Oil. . . 3,300 1014 856 91, 34 
65% 2% 7 4% N.P. Mid. States Pet. A vtec. 2,200 614 53% 55% 0 
25% #% 2 1% N.P. do B_ vte... 1,200 1% 1% 11% 1 
8% 5 1% 6 $10 Mountain Producers. . 1,200 634 65% 634 4 

25 17% 19% 155% N.P. National Fuel Gas. . . 10,500 1634 r155¢ lol, Lo 
45% 2% 61% 4% $5 New Bradford Oil... 600 “616 55% 66 5 
83, 3% 6% 5 $5 North Central Texas 300 514 5 51% \4 

va \% % $1 North European..... 2.600 34 f cs ds 

i712 14th 138% $5 Oil Stocks Ltd. A... 200 «13g AK y 

10% 3% 9% 5% $1 Pantepec of Venezuela 17.100 q 6K, 6% 0 

2 \% a % = 25e Producers Corp...... 1.600 ve 8% 1, is 

20 3 17% «10 N.P. Red Bank Oil...... 2.700 5 15 15 lo 
1% t 154 % «ON~P. Reiter-Foster Oil. 22 000 K1 56 1 1% 8% 
2% A carne .. $25 Richfield Oil pfd.. . 

19\% 4\% 13% 8 $1 Root Petroleum.... 3,200 R5¢ 8 81,4 4 

23 144 18 15 $20 do _ conv. pr. pfd. 

4% 1% 6% 4 N.P Ryan Consolidated . 20 5 5 5 

11\ 6% 1114 8% N.P Southland Royalty. 34,800 114 94 1h 2u% 
5 25% 4% 4 $1 mene UM. ss s45<0% 8.900 134 tho 134 $7 

49 45 50 45\y.. do 1 ee 300 18 16 7% 18 0 
9% 5% 1% 6% N-.P Texon Oil & Land 600 6% 614 614 4 

2% 9% 6 sea Venezuela Mex...... 200 65% 6% 65% 34 
3 1% 3% 1% $1 Venezuela Petroleum 10.600 2% 1% 2 14 
11 5% 12% 8% $1 Woodley Petroleum 100 10 934 O74 lo 
*New high tNew low. 
¥ y 
e e e > 
Oil Dividends New York Bonds 


Dividends Waiting Payment 





Company Amount Record Payable 





Houston Oil 5 bs “40 102 LOL bg 102 t+ \% 
ea 5 ‘ ; Pan Amer. Pet. of Calif 
Amerada Corp. q 50¢ Apr. 15 Apr. 30 Ka the 19 17% 49 + % 
? “¥$ . - . . 
Buckeye Pipe Line $1 00 May 28 June 15 Pure Oil 414s 50 w.w 124 118% 122% +2% 
Consolidated Royalty Oil q.0.5¢ sl l 4 a 2 Pare Oil !4s °50 x.w 10334 10234 10334 + % 
North Cent Vexas Oil Ts June I July. Richfield Oil of Calif. 6s 56 56 56 214 
Simms Petroleum Liq 50e Apr. 23 Apr. 30 ae én etfs 56 52% 54 i 
Skelly Oil 6% pid. q.. $1.50 Apr. 15 9 May 1 Shell Union O13 4gs "51. 977~ 9G OOTTH_ HDG 
Sunray OW Co v1 Mar. 26) Apr. 26 Skelly Oil 4s "51 99 0714 99 1% 
Socony-Vacuum 3 bs 50. 10334 LOLS4 10334 234 
S.O.N. J. 3s 61 90% 9% 7% 4 
Union Oil of Calif. 68 A 117 11656 L165¢ 0 
do 3 bes "52 112 1115 LIL 34 sy 
Warner-Quinlan 6s 501g 89% 50 ay 


Pittsburgh Stock Exe. 


Pransactions Week Ended April 6. 1937 











73M TIM «73% +154 
: Cities Serv. 5s 50 v4 7034 72% +1% 
Change Cities Serv. G. 5 bs “42 101 100 101 % 
- Over Empire O & R5 kgs “42 897g BBE 8934 bo 
Sales High Low Last Week Valvoline Oil 7s °37 101 100 100 0 
Cities Sery 155 ti, B54 38% + «1 
Col. Gas & Ele 350 1554 14% 15 ly 
fCok OU X& Gaso 63 9 83, 9 + 34 
é > > 1, 98 ‘ ™ 
Devonian Oil... 390 23 224 2 +1 Cleveland Stock Exe. 
Lone Star Gas 2,097 ll 1a! il ~ by 
Mountain Fuel ? Transactions Week Ended April 17, 1937 
Supply r500° TI 93, 11 1 hy 
Phoenix Oil 1.000 10 10 10 0 Change 
Peh. OU A Cras 1o8 2he 2h 2h ‘ Over 
Plymouth Oil [25 28hs Behe 28 28s Sales High Low Last Week 
Shamrock Oil A : | 
(ras 2,48 ‘ O35, ; ‘ Canteld Oil 
do pfd 90 L344 3', l ‘ ly do pfd 
Stand, Oilof N.J R44 TIK O88, ODL Nat'l Retining 992 1O', 10 10 0 
Unlisted do pid 


Week Ended April 17 





High Low Last Change 


New York Curb Bonds 


Week Ending April 17 





High Low Last Change 





Cities Serv. 5s 66 
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How This Issue of “N.P.N.” Helps Make 


Service 





\ N the following pages in this 
issue will be found many articles, photo- 
graphs and drawings devoted to the serv- 
ice stations of today, their design and 
construction, services included and so on; 
also articles on building sales through 
stations. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws editorial 


Stations Profitable Sales Units 


try, collecting material for this issue, 
for many weeks. It has consulted archi- 
tects, oil company engineers, sales super- 
visors and the manufacturers of mate- 
rials and equipment used in stations. The 
result is a compilation of data which 
readers cannot find elsewhere. Featured 
among the articles in this Service Sta- 


staff has visited many parts of the coun- tion Number are the following: 


bd 


be 1937 Model Serviee Station=—Many pages of photo- 
graphs, with drawings of ground plans, layout of the property and 
text describing the most up-to-date ideas of oil companies in building 


stations designed to allow their operators to extend the sale of services 
| and products. 


2 + on 4 ot =e 
the Pornt of Sale—New methods whereby more efficient 

lighting is secured without increasing the operator’s light bills. 
fomoressor Needs of the modern station, with an_in- 
creasing number of uses for compressed air. 


Phrough Service Statioms=—N. P. N. staff writers have 
visited many independent marketing companies, in various parts of 
the country, studying the methods they use in building up sales through 
their own and dealer stations. 


A 8§$30.000.000 a Month Marketwhich some stations will 
share. An authority who has lived with the Trailerites in Florida this 
winter states that 200,000 trailers now in the south and southwest will 
be driven north this summer, their owners spending this amount a 
month in living expenses. In another article, The Needs of a Trailer 
Camp, this same authority tells, from his own experience, the features 


a camp must have to secure this business of these modern gypsies who 
have money to spend. 


i | : 3 15.000 Gallons of “Gas” a Month from One Sta 
| tion in a County with a Total Population of only 15,521—-That’s not 
| the whole story either. This same station last year sold $3700 worth 
of radios, 63 electric refrigerators, $7000 worth of tires and tubes, 


among other items. 


mks as a Side Liinme—Manufacturers of popular beverages 
are already starting to advertise their sale through service stations, 
to build up consumer demand. Will it be profitable this year for your 
stations to sell soft drinks? A special study made by NATIONAL PETRO 
LEUM News staff gives the experience of oil companies and individual 
stations last season. , 

Kes Cookers to Refrigerators= The experience of one 
company, selling only fuel oil and burners, which took on, profitably, a 
wide line of electrical merchandise. 


. Dehke re Ardieles— all to the end of giving readers pertinent data 
to guide their service station operations at the start of what will be 
the oil industry’s biggest gasoline consuming season of record. 


dd 
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Here is an excellent example ot the trend toward prom 


inent display rooms in the modern stations 
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LI BRICATION CAR WASH 


This station is constructed with a porcelain enamel exterio! It 
is operated by Kitchen’s Tire Service, Inc., at Erie, Pa. 


Oil Companies Building Stations 


Enclosed Lubritoriums Popular 


Buildings Being Standardized 


More Efficient Lighting Adopted 


By JOHN W. THOMPSON 


a = of the most conclusive proofs that 
oil companies are building service sta- 
tions is found in the bristling denials 
which greet the inquisitive inquirer when 
he asks the somewhat touchy question. 
Even the telephone operators and the in- 
dividual floor reception clerks in the large 
oil companies are coached in the art of 
giving the correct answers to those callers 
who want to get some information on 
station construction. 

The stock answer, almost invariably, 
goes something like this: “Of course, you 
know we are not building stations any 
more, but if you wish you can talk to 
our Mr. Pudd. He may be able to help 
you.” 

Then, if you get around and talk to 
enough Mr. Pudds, you will soon dis- 
cover that in back of the reception room 
“blind” there is a bee-hive of activity 
throughout oil companies’ construction 
and engineering divisions. Service stations 
are being designed—and built—by oil 
companies. 

One large company in the middle west 
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is in the midst of a modernization and 
building program that dwarfs its past 
developments. Another eastern company 
and a company with national distribution 
are embarking on a 5-year station building 
program. Additional evidence of activity in 
station construction is found in the east, 
where the engineering department of a na- 
tional oil company has suddenly outgrown 
its quarters and is forced to set up shop 
in another building where more space is 
available. 


Uniformity of Appearance 


The relative divorcement of the larger 
oil companies from the retail market- 
ing picture has brought them to the real- 
ization that, to protect the continuity of 
appearance of their outlets from a sales 
standpoint, they must be in control of 
station construction and purchase of 
equipment to outfit the stations. 

Thus we find these companies active- 
ly engaged in building new stations and 
remodeling old ones to bring about a 
uniformity of appearance. The dealer 


who moves into the station leases it 
complete and the oil company is assured 
that the outlet will be a representative 
one, and not just an obsolete shack with 
only a hanging identification sign to tie 
it up with the supplying company. 

As a result of this desire for unifor- 
mity, oil companies are developing stand- 
ard station designs. In the majority of 
cases these take the form of three general 
types—a sales office with toilets, a sales 
office with one lubrication bay and toilets, 
and a sales office with two bays and toilets, 
There is a rapid swing toward enclosed 
lubritoriums, particularly in the northern 
section of the country. In step with this 
trend toward enclosed greasing facilities 
is the increasing demand for lifts. Two 
companies in the east, both religiously 
devoted to the small, box-like sales office 
with outside lubrication service, are now 
swinging definitely toward the _ station 
design with enclosed lubritoriums. 

More than one company has seen a 
profit opportunity in car washing and 
now builds its standard stations with 
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two bays, one for lubrication and the 
other for car washing. 

This development of car washing fa- 
cilities is only one indication of the in- 
crease in selling opportunities which the 
modern station is designed to offer. In 
practically all modern station buildings 
prominence is given to the display win 
dow and to an adequate space within the 
sales room for the exploitation of the 
continually growing variety of merchan- 
dise which the station of today is offer- 
ing to the motoring public. Many com 
panies, in building stations for dealer 
occupancy, are constructing 
tions with complete outlet facilities for 
all types of accessory service, such as 
battery testing, so that when the dealer 


those sta 


COMPARISON OF 


tation owned by W. ¢ 


inter1 





Shuey, at Asheville, N. C. 
the rest rooms, service bays, and station office 


takes on additional lines he will be set 

up to service them. 

The engineer for one progressive in- 
tegrated company lists the following pri- 
mary factors influencing service station 
construction today: 

(1) Obsolescence, both as to utility 
and appearance. 

(2) Necessity for low maintenance 

during the obsolescence period, 

which is becoming increasingly 

important under renter opera- 

tion. 

(3) Necessity for providing display 
space, storage space, and work 
room for an increasing number 
of accessories and services. 

(4) Necessity of meeting the above 


FEATURES 


Of Service Station Buildings 


(This table, prepared by a large eastern oil company, shows the relative size of vari 


ous rooms in 7 stations, compared to 


Total Lubritorium Office 
Build Area Area Size Area Size 


ing Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. W/D = Sq. Ft. wD 
12’-0 x 8-4 xX 
» 374 264 oO)’ -(—) 1” 5’-0 
12’-0 x t ’X 
Nt S7 264 2 0 9 yv.9 
12’.0) x 11’-S x 6 
T 28 64 »)’ (1) 195 10’-8 
1 OX 11’-8 x 
No. 4 1-4 64 7 0 go 7’-0 
12’.() x 13’-8 X 
N ) 169 64 22-0 105 i’-8 
14’-3 x 6’-2 X 
No. 6 OO8 329 23'-0 124 7’-8 
12°...) x 15’-10 x 6’-Ox 
N 7 672 88 »4’-0 193 2 ’.6 


Heater Rest Women’s Men’s 
& Stree. 
w/b 


the total square feet in the stations) 


Stores Closet 


Room Toilet Toilet (Sepa- Space 


WD wD W/D ratowD WD W/D 
D’-O X 5’-O X 5’-4 X 

1’-O 3'-6 5’-0 

V-6X 1'-9 x 2’-0 x 

3'-6 3'-6 11’-8 

5’-0O x 5-0 x 0 x 1’°-6 x 

3’-0 3'-6 4’-0 5’-6 

\ 6X 3'-6 X 2’-0 x -O x 

( 1-6 4'-6 1’-6 5’-0 
5’-3 x 3'-6 X 4’-6X 

1'-0 4’-0 7’-0 

X’-Ox 5’-0Ox 4’-6 xX 

1’-O 4’-0 10’-8 

5’-2x 5’-O0x 6’-0x 4’°-Ox 5’-2x 4'-4x 
1’-2 3'-8 3’-8 6’-0 3’-0 5’-2 





The exterior of the building is in terra cotta, while tile is used on the 


requirements satisfactorily at a 
lower capital cost, due to the 
fact that dilution of gallonage 
through construction of new sta- 
tions increases more rapidly than 
consumption. 


Probably one of the outstanding factors 
affecting station design today is the ac- 
tive highway program being carried on 
by state and federal governments. A 
station that is on a well traveled high- 
way today, or one that is in a good loca- 
tion in a city or town, may suddenly find 
itself cut off from through traffic busi 
ness because of highway improvements 
that reroute traffic. 

With this consideration in mind, oil 
companies are building their stations 
with a view toward “temporary perman- 
ence,” if such an expression may be per- 
mitted. With the future of an individual 
station’s location dependent upon high- 
way programs to such an extent, pre- 
fabricated buildings with high salvage 
value have been the answer to many an 
oil company’s prayer. 


But even with this salvage value in 
the building, the risk of improving a piece 
of property by the addition of a service 
Station is still a substantial one as the 
realization on the building itself repre- 
sents less than half of the total improv- 
ment cost. 


One oil company executive, who has 
personally directed the construction of 
over 2000 stations, illustrated this point 
in detail. He said that few stations go 
up on vacant lots and that, in his experi- 
ence, fully 75 per cent of the sites for 
stations must be reconditioned and old 
buildings torn down. 


On this basis, he showed that the pre- 
paratory work, such as wrecking old build- 
ings, filling basements, moving light 
poles, catch basins, trees and other similar 
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work, amounted to roughly $850. To this 
he added $2000 for fences, sidewalks, 
driveways, and landscaping. The build- 
ing itself, including office, two toilets, 
and two service bays, amounted to rough- 
ly $4000. Equipment, including pumps, 
tanks, light and sign poles, and the in- 
stallation of these items, approximated 
$2500. To this must be added $250 for 
a survey, permits, and supervision. The 
point he makes in these estimates is that 
the building cost represents less than 
half of the total construction cost of 
$9600 and that, when salvage is consid- 
ered, the amount is reduced even more. 
However, the prefabricated building 
does offer some rebate value when re- 
moval of the structure to another point 
is found necessary, and because of this 
feature it is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar. One manufacturer of this type of 
building now carries certain standard 
sized station buildings in stock so that 
they can be ordered and erected without 


the delay that usually accompanies fab- 
rication. 


Steel Structures 


Steel as a frame structure, while still 
comparatively new, is continuing to add 
followers in the _ station construction 
field. One new type of station construc- 
tion involves a frameless, cellular chassis 
of steel, which serves both as a frame 
and a curtain wall. The wall surfaces are 
made of a flat sheet of 18 gauge steel, 32 
inches wide and of the length desired. 

The sheet is laid in a jig, and on it are 
placed sheet metal channels three inches 
wide and of the same length. Another 
flat sheet is placed on top, and the unit 
welded into a rigid wall panel. The floor 
sections, also of steel, are usually made 
in units four feet wide and of the span 
desired. 

The liberal use of plate glass continues 
as a feature of modern station construc- 
tion. During the past few years oil com- 
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This station, located at Benton Harbor, Mich., and 
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owned by the Thiesen-Clemens Oil Co., is con- 


structed of a combination of black and white structural glass with ivory painted letters. The total 
cost of the glass exterior, including installation, approximated $750 


panies have begun to realize the obvious 
that the station building itself is in 
reality a display case, housing the many 
services that it offers for sale to the mo- 
torist. Large sections of plate glass in 
door panels, side walls and display win- 
dows, permit the motorist in the drive 
to see what the station has for sale, 
such as lubrication, car washing, spark 
plug testing, and battery service. 
Architecturally speaking, the engineer, 
sales manager, and architect for the oil 
company, seem to have developed a re- 
newed unity of purpose in recent months, 
and as a result the present-day stations 


have become more practical and dignified 
in appearance and at the same time have 
the added sales virtue of looking like 
what they are—service stations. 

Among the more popular types of ex- 
terior building materials in use today 
are porcelain enamel, terra cotta, stuc- 
co, painted or glazed brick, glass tile, and 
glass block. Future materials may in- 
clude the white metals and plastics, al- 
though for average installations these 
materials are considered too costly at 
present. 

Terra cotta, an increasingly popular 
building material, can be obtained in 
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Modernization has reached out to touch the older model pumps also. 
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now full-fledged cash computer pumps 


These units at a Gaseteria station in Indianapolis, Ind., have been given new “insides,” and are 
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practically any shape or color, and with 
rough or glazed surfaces. Structural 
glass, a comparative new comer to the 
station building field, is available in a 
number of colors and sizes. General 
building code requirements state that 
structural glass plates are limited in size 
to not more than six square feet above 
a height of 15 feet, and not more than 
10 square feet below that height. The 


maximum length of any vertical plate. 


is set at 48 inches. 


The manufacturer of structural glass 
recommends that anyone interested in 
making an installation of this material 
should get in touch with the company 
for a definite recommendation. Some of 
the points to be watched closely are de- 
termination of proper thickness of the 
plate, arrangement of joints and size of 
individual plates, provision for support- 
ing the lower edge of the plate so as to 
take the weight, selection of the proper 
kind of mastic cement, and the training 
of the workmen in the proper method of 
handling and installing the plates. 


Manufacturers claim that structural 
glass will not warp or swell. Liquids in 
common use will not penetrate it, accord- 
ing to the makers, and it does not absorb 
liquids or gases. It is easily cleaned by 
wiping with a damp cloth, or in extreme 
cases by the application of soap and 
water. 

Modern station interiors indicate the 
progress being made in wall coverings. 
Tiling has made rapid strides for this 
purpose in new station construction. 
There are many forms of imitation tile 
wall board on the market, as well as the 
clay-base porcelain enamel tile. Recently 
a manufacturer brought out a porcelain 
enamel tile, using a steel base instead of 


Simplicity of design, 
of the modern station construction. 
simplified design. 


The building measures 25 


the clay base. 

The method of application of this new 
product consists of first nailing fibre 
foundation sheets, properly grooved to 
receive the tiles, to the studding or over 
old walls. The tiles are then applied with 
a special cement. 


Building Costs 


What does it cost to build a modern 
service station? Varying labor costs and 
freight rates make a general answer to 
such a subject impractical. However, the 
figures prepared by one large oil com- 
pany for estimating purposes may be 
helpful as a guide to approximate costs. 

A one-stall standard building, contain. 





ing one 





as exemplified in this Elk ReSning Co. station at Charleston, W. Va., is a feature 
Even the modern computer pumps reflect the tendency toward a 
by 


38 feet, and has a porcelain enamel exterior 


lubritorium, sales room, two 
toilets, storage room, and furnace room, 
ranges in.cost from $4300 to $8000, de- 
pending upon the kind of materials used. 


These figures are exclusive of equipment. 


Complete equipment for the one-stall 
station, including installation and yard- 
work, is estimated to vary from $9500 
down to $6800. The higher cost repre- 
sents preferred locations in metropolitan 
areas, where installation costs are higher 
and where concrete drives are used. The 
lower cost figure is made possible by 
cheaper installation costs on highway lo- 
cations and where gravel or peastone 
drives are used instead of concrete. 

For the sake of comparison, the com- 








List of Equipment Required for the Modern Two-Stall Service Station 


This is the recommended list of a large oil company, showing the complete 
equipment needed for the proper operation of this type 


Number 


DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 


Number 


of station. 


Number Number 











L ciname cates ‘ am hs! 1 Vacuum tank . 1 Protectors— Hood 2 
umps, Single electric comput- abinet—Grease fitting 1 "i a=: UIA alae ere eee adam 5 Punchers—tTicket 2 
we meter . ’ 3 Cans—5-gallon, test 1 a phoaie oe ss tacks—Drum 1 
Single electric non- comput- 2-gallon, safety . 2 Tank stick 1 Pen oil 1 
ing meter 2 » se 2 Grease guns 6 Rake—Road, 14” 1 
Pump Globes 5 Oily waste ... a Hammer—1-Lb. ball pien 1 RUG... giaras 1 
Tanks, P1000 gallon . 4 Radiator fill S 2-Lb. ball pien . 1 eee : 1 
550 gallon 1 Cards—Lube history 300 Heater—Gear 1 Scale—Postage ‘ 1 
Fittings, 3” fill boxes 5 C hairs ... 1 Hi-Boys—Lube 5 Scoop—24” Wood snow 2 
2” gage cap 3) Chamois—11 x 19 3 Hose—Air *150 Scraper—Sidewalk 27” 1 
1%” vent ree 5 18 x 30 ; 2 Garden ; * 50 Serew Driver—10” 1 
1%” foot valve 5 Changer Money, 4-barrel 1 Radiator—Water * 60 ere =f 1 
1%” foot valve extractor. 5 Lubrication charts . 2 Hydrometer—Battery ac, 3” .. 1 
Wrench AP ee: 1 Chucks—Air : 3 Irons MON deci accug whats sm aaa 2 Shears—Gr rass- 1 
YARD STANDARDS | Couplers—Hose 25 Jack Suva 1 Shovel ; 2 
Sign poles (with “— 2 Covers—Set ee wheel y Kits —First aid ... 2 Signs- 36” lubrication 2 
Flag poles ........ becisics 1 Curtains ... 1 Knife—Putty oe 1 Charge card honored 1 
Floodlight poles 8 | ee 1 a 8-ft. step . 1 Ladies a 1 
SERVICE EQU IPMENT Dispensers— 100-Lb. grease 2 Lamp—Extension set - 1 Gentlemen ..... 1 
Air compressor (3 h.p.) 1 25-Lb. grease . 1 Measurers- —_— spout 4-qt. 1 Price—Set (each pump) 
Air standard reel type. (with 8-bottle oil set eieoaiteh te 4 2-quart ears 1 Spark plug—tTester and cleaner 1 
ae rierer er te 1 oe uae a : 2 RAGNO) ¢ 20.0 w0aae0 1 Sponges ....... is eh a 
Lifts 2 Paper towels ........ a 1-pint 1 Stem—Air hose 4” 8 
Battery charger aietarets 1 Toilet tissue ... 2 Swing spout, 4-qt. 1 Squeegees prabetese, atalce eee 1 
RO Pe do oars ers aehedaes 1 Soap ..... 2 2-quart or 1 Stool .. carina hale ee eee 
Elbow—%” gi ilvanized 1 |, enn 1 Tabs—Signal sai oreee = 3a 
SMALL TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT pare eat —Fire, 2%-gal. 2 %-pint ... 4 1 Table—Rest room .......... 1 
ITEM Pre, Be-Qt. ........ 1 Mirrors—14 x 20 q Tanks—Kero. 60- gallon . eee 1 
Bar—WYecking .......cse00. 2 Faucet—Alcohol, %” 1 Special .. Tr 1 Tester—Alcohol 1 
Barrel—Ash ........ 2 Radiator fill 2 Mop and handle 1 Tip—No. 2613 egg og Ba . o- 
Basket—Oil bottle ........... 4 File—9 x 12 corre sponde nce 1 Nipples—% x 2 gal. 1 pair. 1 
Basket—Waste paper 3 Filler—Battery 2 % x 6 gal. 1 No. 5018 drive ........... 1 
pos SS a. re 1 Fitting—A382 Alemite e Nozzle } hose %” wide 1 No. SS GRIVe |. ccc ccs. 1 
MeEMNE Sa oa eie Riad ass 0&6 5 | Flag, 5 x 8 American 1 Car washer ma 1 Herbrand No. 1124 rim. 1 
Box—Tool storage ...... 1 Flag house ... 1 Oilers—1/3-pint 1 Quick-On adapter and gun 1 
Boards—Display tools 1 Flashlight—2-cell ‘ 1 Linseed , oy 1 Trucks for 100-Lb. grease outfit 2 
Grease GGns .......... 1 Floodlight—Portable 1 Sewing machine 1 Unionalls with belt ... 9 
CRee THRU cine kee ae ws 1 Flusher—Gear 1 Padlock ‘ 2 Vanity or table and mirror. 1 
Broom—House 1 Folder—Lube Bulletin 1 Pails— Mop wringer 1 A in CR io cntacevuds' 2 
Broom—Yard, 18” push . pemts 1 Force cup .. 1 10-quart .. : 3 | PRR er eo err on 1 
Brush—Scrub .... 1 Frames—Picture 4 Pan—Dust 1 Washers—10 No. 7, 4—%” hose 14 
Brush—Counter ee 3 Funnel—5-zgallon 1 Do eee 1 Wrenches ... ‘ 16 
Brush—Fender .......... 1 10-inch 1 Tube testing 1 —_——_— 
Brush—Spoke ........... 1 6-inch 1 Pliers—6-inch 3 *Feet 
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pENOLA GREASES ° pENOLA \N 
Formerly peansylvanic eal Co 
Grease Works Operated a 
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bination of the equipment and building 
costs on a painted common brick one- 
stall station, for example, would give a 
total estimated cost of approximately $15,- 
000 if built in a metropolitan area. This 
oil company estimates the cost of the 
same station on a highway location to 
be about $11,500. 


On the standard two-stall station the 
cost of the building, exclusive of equip- 
ment, ranges from $4900 to $9000, depend- 
ing upon the location of the station and 
the material used in construction. Equip- 
ment and installation costs on the two- 
stall station range from an estimated 
$11,400 down to $8400. 


Again, for comparison’s sake, the total 
estimated cost of a two-stall station, using 
painted common brick, approximates $17,- 
500 if built for a preferred location in a 
metropolitan area. The same station, if 
built on a highway location, would cost 
about $13,900, according to this oil com- 
pany’s estimates. 

Major equipment for the two-stall sta- 
tion, including pumps, tanks, yard stand- 
ards, and service equipment, represents 
an estimated cost of about $2500, while 
on the one-stall station this figure drops 
to approximately $1600. 


Station Location 


Location is a prime consideration in 
dealing with the subject of service sta- 
tions. For location is important from 
the standpoint of the site, the station on 
the site, and the dispensing pumps. A 
marketing executive for a large oil com- 
pany recently told this writer that the 
four important factors in selling gaso- 
line at stations, in order of their impor- 
tance, are: location, personality of the 
salesman, service rendered, and finally, 
brand of products. 


According to this executive, the most 
ideal size for a station lot is one 100 feet 
square. He pointed out that, while a 
corner location is normally the best, there 
are often obstacles to this type of loca- 
tion that are powerful enough to break 
the station. The traffic light was empha- 
sized as one possible hindrance to sales 
on a corner location. To many motorists 
the traffic light is a challenge. If it is 
red, the driver is uneasy to get started 
as soon as the light changes. If it is 
green, he is in a hurry to pass through 
it before it changes to red. Consequent- 
ly, the station on that corner suffers, 
unless, of course, the station is on the 
right side, on the far corner and permits 
the motorist to get through the light and 
then stop for his service. 

In addition to visibility, many oil com- 
panies choose sites with the idea in mind 
of future expansion and to handle a fu- 
ture broader scope of services and prod- 
ucts. Modern station layout trends indi- 
cate that the station set diagonally on a 
corner lot is impractical. Instead the 
building is now being placed parallel with 
one of the streets. 


One of the principal reasons for this 
practice is that it permits expansion of 
the station while, if the building is set 
diagonally, it is limited in expansion pos- 
sibilities by the boundaries of the lot. 
Under present methods of station design 
it is comparatively simple and economical 
to add bays to the existing building as 
needed. 


It is a policy with some companies, in 
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Hints On Gasoline Pump Maintenance 


These suggestions, prepared by G. Denny Moore, managing director 
of the Gasoline Pump Manufacturers Assn., are to assist in the maintenance 
and proper operation of gasoline pumps. 

LEAKY NOZZLES 

Generally, nozzle leaks come from grit or foreign material being caught 
between the valve disc and its seat. To correct this condition take out the 
disc and clean thoroughly the bearing surfaces. Leaks that occur in the 
tip of a flexible type nozzle are equally simple to repair, requiring usually 
only the replacement of the old tip with a new one. It is important to 
bear in mind that sometimes a nozzle appears to be leaking when it really 
is not. On a hot summer day gasoline in the hose, if a wet type, will 
expand with the rise of temperature, and oftentimes force the gasoline 
up through the valve in the nozzle and when taken off the hook this escaped 
gasoline will pour out and give the impression that it comes from a leak 
in the nozzle. There is nothing to do about such a case except be careful, 
as there is always present in free gasoline the danger of fire. 


HOSE AND COUPLINGS 

Loose connections on hose and couplings should be watched carefully 

to prevent leaks. Again the fire hazard is an important consideration. 
VISIGAUGES 

Dirt and coloring matter in gasoline that pass unobstructed through 
the strainer in the pumping unit often collect in the Visigauge and detract 
from the clear visibility of the flowing liquid. The cleaning process is 
not difficult except where the glass has been set in Litharge, in which 
case the Litharge will have to be broken out in order to remove the glass 
and a new sealing element used when replacing. This work can usually 
be taken care of by most any station operator, but in the new types of 
pumps the construction of the Visiguage may be such that it is best to 
call a dependable service man. 

METER SHAFT STUFFING BOX 

This is sometimes called a “Pack Nut,” occasionally requires tightening, 
and to have new stuffing. Frequent check of this part is necessary to 
insure the proper operation of the meter. Here again mechanical knowledge 
comes into play. 

MOTOR LUBRICATION 

Lubrication of the motor is required every six months, except in new 
motors, which should be lubricated after a year of use. A costly mistake 
to let a motor bearing burn out. 


STRAINERS ON PUMPING UNITS 
The cleaning of strainers is very important after new installations 
or changes in any of the construction. Scale from tanks and loose material 
collecting in the pump strainer will over-burden the MOTOR and lower 
the meter output. Therefore, this part should be kept clean. Monthly 
checking is required for safe results. Of course, the nozzle should always 
be opened and the pump unit idle before taking out the strainer. 


PUMPING UNIT PACK NUT GLAND 

Many serious fires have occurred in gasoline pumps because of the 
leaking of the Pack Nut Gland, which has been permitted to remain loose. 
It is important that this part be frequently examined for tightening and 
a new charge of solid packing used when needed. 

CHECKING TANKS FOR PRESENCE OF WATER 

Some very serious results can occur from permitting water and dirt 
to collect in the tanks and get into the meter. The presence of water in 
the meter is always a freezing hazard in cold weather. All difficulty from 
this source can be avoided by periodical tests to detect the presence of 
water in the tanks. This can be done by the use of litmus paper being 
forced down the suction pipe to the bottom of the tank where the water will 
naturally be. When water is detected, it is vitally important that it be 
pumped out, which requires an ordinary hand pump with a length of 
small pipe attached to extend down the suction pipe. 

This condition should be anticipated by cleaning the tank in the late 
Autumn to extract the water before freezing weather. It should also be 
cleared again in the early Spring. 


PUMP BY-PASS VALVE 
Check occasionally this part to make sure that it is clean and free. 


TANK AIR VENT 
Always keep the Air Vent to storage tank open. 


ELECTRIC WIRING AND CONNECTION 

Perfect insulation is required in the electric wiring of the gasoline 
pump. The Underwriter’s Laboratories and local fire department rulings 
maintain standards for this item, and these laws must be carefully observed. 

The gasoline pump and its related parts comprise an extremely important 
feature of the service station. Like any other piece of machinery, it 
should be checked periodically to make sure that all of its parts are in 
good working order. Sometimes the most serious faults can only be dis- 
covered in a thorough inspection. These inspections can be carried on by 
any operator, but he should have a manual of instructions to guide him. 
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A close-up of a modern Colonial Beacon Oil Co. 

station at Brookline, Mass. The building is set 

well back in the lot and is bordered on three 

sides by lawn, shrubs, and a rock garden. Building 
is of glazed brick, with a structural glass base 
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Colonial Beacon Oil Co. station at Brookline, Mass. 
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Pump islands are widely spaced and are set away from the station and close to the highway so 
they may be easily approached by the motorist 
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YOU CAN HAVE A LONG-TERM CONTRACT 


with exclusive selling rights 
and complete territorial protection 


... IN 44 YEARS NO DISTRIBUTOR 
OF MONOGRAM OIL HAS BEEN RE- 
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MONOGRAM'S POWERFUL SALES CAM- 
PAIGN will help you build quick volume 
and MONOGRAM'S SQUARE DEAL POLICY 


assures quick and permanent profits. 


For complete information concerning the Monogram franchise write 
in on your letterhead, stating what territory you would like to cover. 


FRANCHISE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK LUBRICATING OIL CO. 


116 BROAD STREET + NEW YORK -: _ U.S.A. 


NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA ° CHICAGO binitiiieteniiereeen ane 


A 100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA MOTOR OIL 
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FIRM FOUNDATIONS FOR TRUCK OPERATING ECONOMY 
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SAVING! 


Simple, sound engineering principle underlies the saving you get from light- 
ness with Alcoa Aluminum. Making that principle practical by transforming 
the theoretical advantage to dollars and cents saved, has been accomplished 
by the skill of thousands of men in thousands of shops. 

Most of us can remember when Aluminum was a “pot-and-pan” metal. 
Today it is a strong structural material, capable of serving wherever its 
lightness and resistance to corrosion bring economy. Knowledge and _ skill 
wrought the change. 

Above is shown the method used in forming Aluminum sheet for tanks 
and similar purposes. A seemingly simple operation, perhaps, but behind 
it lies the expert knowledge of engineers, research workers, craftsmen who 
produce and fabricate Aluminum in thousands of shops, and by their life- 
work make Aluminum more useful. The success of this work brings economic 
advantage, specifically to those who use Aluminum truck bodies, indirectly 
to all of us as we benefit from the saving of our natural wealth. aLUMINUM 


COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2191 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Three arrangements of a one-stall service station, These are standard station layouts, designed by the 
arrange ’ pS > 
Shell Union Oil Corp. 





laying out a station site, to give first con- 
sideration to the location of the pumps, 
and then to place the building. In order 
to determine the proper location for the 
pumps, one company actually places them 
in various spots on the site, and by this 13-0" 
trial method finds the point at which UTILITY i 
they will have the greatest visibility from 

the street and also the point at which 
they will be most easily reached by the 
motorist. 

R. C. Browe, architect for the Socony- 
Vacuum Corp., points out that the pres- 
ent trend in locating pumps is toward the 
“parallel traffic layout”. The benefit de- 
rived from this type of layout enables the 
motorist to approach the pumps at a 


higher rate of speed than is possible when H H H 
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sharp turns are involved. OrFrice 
According to Browe, the twin island— 
one containing two pumps—is probably 


the most adaptable to the modern layout. . x C7) 
The servicing of cars on both sides of ‘ ‘y 























the island produces an efficient layout. = 27-0" 
Browe emphasizes that care must Be PS 
taken to provide a double traffic lane This layout of a modern two-stall service station shows the trend toward simplicity combined with 
on each side of the islands. This pro- practicability 

vision eliminates the congestion frequent- 


ly caused by a single lane layout. A 
“choked” lane not only ties up the sta- 
tion, but creates an undesirable reaction 
on additional prospective customers who 
do not want to wait in line for service. 

Browe is of the opinion that the triple 
island—containing three pumps—presents 
several undesirable operating conditions. 
The third grade competitive gasoline has 
magnified this problem, but it can usually 
be solved by a studied arrangement of 
equipment on twin islands without re- 
surting to the triple island layout. 

The usual distance between the end 
pumps on a triple island is less than the 
length of a car, Browe explained, which 
allows only one car to be serviced on 
each side. This condition prevents the 
possible 100 per cent utilization of equip- 
ment in simultaneous filling operations 
Which is afforded in the twin island lay- 
out. 


A station provided with one triple 
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White glazed brick is a favored building material 

of the Ohio Oil Co., whose station at Carey, Ohio, 

is shown here. Notice the fence across the rear of 

the lot, and how it adds coherence to the sta- 
tion site 
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The efficiency of modern station lighting is excellently shown in this photograph of a Colonial Beacon 

Oil Co. station at Schenectady, N. Y. Note that none of the flood lighting is wasted on the adjoin- 

ing property, but is all directed into the station site. Island lights through additional brilliance about 
the pumps. The new type mercury-incandescent floodlamps are used at this station 
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One of the newer colonial type stations developed by the Socony-Vacuum Oil Corp. The 
cation bays are bounded on one side by the sales room, and 


two lubri- 
on the opposite end by the wash rack. 
The building is ot stucco with red brick trim 
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island can service two cars at the same 
time, Browe said, while the same station 
equipped with two twin islands can serv- 
ice four cars. This indicates a 100 per 
cent increase in possible service, with 
only a 33 per cent increase in pump equip- 
ment. It was pointed out that the long 
triple island frequently tends to impede 
the flexibility of driving operations in the 
yard, a difficulty which is minimized 
when twin islands are properly spaced to 
permit cars to go between them. It is 
recommended that this clear space be 
25 feet or more when possible. 

Higher traffic speeds have increased 
the need for wide entrance ramps to sta- 
tions. A width of 40 feet is considered 
a minimum by some companies for the 
entrance, with a wider approach if pos- 
sible. The exit ramp, if necessary, is 
made somewhat narrower. 

An effort is being made in all modern 
layouts to offer the customer all the con- 
venience possible in approaching the 
pumps and also the lubritorium. Conse- 
quently, the building should be located in 
such a way the motorist can easily ap- 
proach the lubritorium either from the 
street or from the pumps. Islands, in 
the majority of cases, are placed so that 
cars being served with gasoline will not 
block the entrance to the lubritorium. 


Pump Development 


In step with the trend toward simplified 
and practical station design has come the 
progress in gasoline dispensing pump de- 
velopment. The modern computing 
pump, with its console-type cabinet, be- 
comes an ideal running mate for the mod- 
ern station, blending well with station 
design and matching the station’s eye- 
appeal as a sales builder. 

The sales record of the computer pump 
tells a conclusive story of the degree to 
which this newest marketing tool has 
been accepted by the industry. Figures 
compiled by the Gasoline Pump Manu- 
facturers Assn. reveal that, in 1936, over 
5 times as Many computer pumps were 
sold as in 1934. In 1934 there were 13,418 
computer pumps sold in this country. By 
the end of 1935, the annual figure had 
jumped to 40,096 units, and in 1936 the 
pump industry registered domestic sales 
of 74,294 computer pumps. 


Station Lighting 


Floodlighting and illumination of the 
pump island have taken on a new signif- 
icance in the layout of the modern sta- 
tion. Modern floodlighting has achieved 
a flexibility and a science that leaves no 
excuse for ineffective illumination of 
buildings and drives. The proper distri- 
bution of light is today not so much a 
matter of increasing the amount of light, 
as it is a redistribution of the present 
light. 

Two general types of floodlights are 
available. One type uses mazda lamps, 
and the other uses a combination of 
mercury and mazda lamps in a special re- 
flector. The latter type claims an advan- 
tage of high efficiency, giving an illumina- 


This two-stall station in Cleveland, Ohio, built of 

porcelain enamel and glass, is indicative of the 

trend toward more display space for tires, batteries 

and accessories. The building measures 29 by 43 
feet 
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two views of the same station show convincingly the improvement in appearance that is possible when a building is “dressed up The materials us 
structural glass. The station is owned by the Washington Oil Co., and is located at Washington, Mo 
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Night view of the Rupp Bros. Motor Sales Corp. neighborhood station, Lynbrook, Long Island. Notice the well lighted bays and brilliant spray of light playing on 
the pump islands 
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A method used by Socony-Vacuum at some of its stations to pump oil from the waste tank into stor- 


age’ tank from which poiit it is used in burners 


tion equal to 1000 watts with mazda lamps, 
while actually consuming only 700 watts. 


Under average conditions one company 
recommends %-watt per square foot of 
operating yard and ramps as being ample 
for general illumination. As a general 
rule, one company recommends that the 
fixture poles for these floodlights should 
be from 20 to 25 feet in height. 


In addition to floodlighting, consider- 
able experimentation has been done on 
methods of illuminating buildings bright- 
ly within, and some very unusual effects 
have been developed in this respect with 
buildings constructed of plain and colored 
glass. 


Island lights have become increasingly 
popular, principally because they provide 
added brilliance at the point of sale. Some 
oil companies have adopted a general pol- 
icy on illumination which involves adding 
candlepower at the key points about the 
site and holding the remaining parts of 
the layout to a minimum of good illumi- 
nation. The station building, air towers, 


driveway entrances and exits, and pump 
islands, are included in the “bright spots”. 
(Another article in this issue discusses 
the subject of service station lighting in 
more detail.) 


Underground Equipment 


Changes are also taking place in the 
equipment that goes under the station 
drive. A noticeable number of companies 


~ U Fill Box With Brass Cap 
e-/2" Min. 














Swing Joint 
2 EWs & Nipple 


This sketch shows how the fill box is set in con- 

crete at Socony-Vacuum stations. A swing joint, 

shown in the sketch, is used below the level of 
the concrete 
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have now adopted the policy of locating 
storage tanks under the station drive, 
close to the pumps. This arrangement is 
only a recent development, and is prompt- 
ed by the increased volatility of modern 
motor fuel. Shorter lines between tank 
and pump eliminate the possibility of the 
suction breaking and causing the pump 
to pump air. 

This trend of locating the tanks under 
the station drive has increased the use 
of foot valve extractors and removable 
foot valves. In general, the suction lines 
from pump to tank are of 2-inch diam- 
eter, but in the fill pipe more companies 
are shifting to a 3-inch size, and in a few 
cases to 4 inches, in order to speed up the 
delivery rate. 

Although vent pipes are of the 1.5-inch 
size in most cases, there is some tendency 
to increase this diameter where larger 
fill lines and faster tank filling operations 
are encountered. 

Methods of setting fill boxes in the 
drive are not standardized. Some com- 
panies do not set the box in concrete, but 
place it in a covered box so that the 
changes in the concrete due to weather 
conditions, or the action of the cars driv- 
ing over it, will not affect it. 

Other companies make a practice of 
setting the fill box in the concrete and 
hooking the lead-down pipe to a swing 
joint just below the level of the con- 
crete. This joint takes care of any up 
and down motion of the drive due to car 
weight. 

Most tanks going into the modern sta- 
tion are of about 1000 gallons capacity. 
One company is standardizing on 3/16- 
inch gauge material, with a maximum 
diameter of 4 feet, regardless of the 
tank’s capacity. It is believed that this 
design of tank offers the added strength 
needed when it is placed under the sta- 
tion drive. 

This company gives each service sta- 
tion storage tank an air test, using 5 
pounds pressure. The company cautions 
those making such a test not to increase 
the pressure beyond 5 pounds, as consid- 
erable damage may result. In giving this 
air test, the entire tank is covered with 
a soap solution so that leaks can be read- 
ily discovered by the bubbles resulting 
from the air being forced through the 
cracks or seams. 

Just before the tank is placed in the 
ground, it is covered with a tar coat 
which is put on over the tank manufac- 
turer’s prime coat. 

Air lines from the compressor to the 
air towers and other air-operated equip- 
ment are usually %-inch in diameter, ex- 
cept in cases where the distance is over 
50 feet; then a “%-inch line is recommend- 
ed by manufacturers. 

One oil company makes a practice of 
running a separate electrical conduit line 
to each pump and each lighting fixture. 
Such an arrangement simplifies mainte- 
nance, and, in the case of the pumps, 
penalizes only the affected pumps in case 
of a breakdown. The individual lighting 
control permits the operator to cut-in and 
cut-out any portion of his entire lighting 
system to suit his convenience. Although 
the first cost of this type of flexible sys- 


This is an all-steel station building. The exterior 

is porcelain enamel on steel, and the structural 

walls and partitions are of insulated steel con- 
struction 
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(Above) The Model R Columbian Metal Service Station with Lubritorium. 
added to this design. 


Another wing can easily be 





and MORE PRACTIC 41—Columbian gives you that un- 
beatable combination of quality and economy in service 
stations . . . plus modernistic attractiveness that draws 


customers. 


FOR 
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The smooth, unbroken lines of modernistic buildings 
are easily duplicated in a Columbian Metal Service 
Station, for they are constructed of prefabricated 
metal panels. This unique construction feature also 
permits adapting almost any Columbian design to 
meet your individual needs. 


The metal panels serve as a smooth fire-proof, 
termite-proof outer structure which can be painted 
in contrasting colors, or they may be sanded to affect 


The Columbian Metal Service Station is shipped in 
numbered sections which assures easy, quick erection. 
Later the building may be readily enlarged or just 
as easily dismantled for moving to a new location. 
The metal panels are so formed that the building 
may be insulated in several different ways. Available 
in practically all sizes with any window arrangement 
desired. Send us your floor plan for individual 
quotation or ask for suggested design. 





















a cut stone appearance, or coated with stucco or 


cement. 





COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO., Dept. N.P., Kansas City, Mo., U. 


I am interested in: 


Measuring Buckets, Carrying Cans, Funnels of new 
and improved design and built-in quality.  All- 
welded construction for years longer service. 


TRUCK TANKS 


Steamlined and _ striking in ap- 
pearance. Columbian Truck Tanks 
are more than beautiful. Long life 
and trouble-free service is assured 
by Columbian’s exclusive con- 
struction features — PARTITION 
MOUNTING — INTEGRAL WELD- 
ED PIPELINES — THREE POINT 
SUPPORT. This matchless design 
is standard in Columbian tanks of 
the plainest or most elaborate 
specifications. ‘“‘Beauty is more 
than skin deep’? in Columbian 
delivery equipment. 


Get the facts about Columbian 
Truck Tanks and Semi-Trailers. 
They don’t cost a bit more to BUY 
They always have cost less to OWN. 
Mail the coupon now! 
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tem is somewhat higher than the conven- 
tional installation, it offers a flexibility 
that soon repays its obligation in lower 
operating and maintenance costs, it is 
said. 


Shrubbery and Fences 


The modern service station, in its ef- 
fort to achieve a unity and continuity of 
appearance, has not overlooked the item 
of shrubbery. One well Known station 
construction man _ recently made the 
statement that, with $100 worth of 
shrubbery, he could make any station 
“look twice the place it was _ before” 
Shrubbery on a small and meager scale 
has been used for some years as a means 
of beautifying station sites, but it is only 
recently that it has become an important 
consideration in oil company station beau- 
tification programs. 

Fencing, too, has been “discovered” as 
an excellent means of tieing the station 
into a unit. An attractive fence built 
around the two inner sides of a corner 
site, not only gives the station layout an 
atmosphere of coherence, but creates the 
impression that the layout is larger than 
it really is. 

Whether or not the trend toward deal- 
er-operated outlets continues, oil com- 
panies are placing themselves in a strong 
position in their present station building 
programs. If the integrated oil company 
divorces itself entirely from retail opera- 
tion it will have its dealers settled in a 
group of stations reflecting a uniformity 
and continuity of design that reflects one 
particular company. 

If the integrated oil company even- 
tually returns to the retail field, it will 
have at its disposal stations that are 
modern and representative of the com- 
pany throughout its marketing territory. 
In the meantime, station building 
marches on. 
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Modern Station Operates 50-Car Parking Lot 
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This modern station in Oklahoma City is operated by Prichard & Brosseau 
| tural steel. Indirect lighting, both for exterior and interior, 
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. The exterior of the building is of plate glass and struc- 


has been used wherever possible. The station has a parking lot which 


accommodate 50 cars 
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Well lighted pump islands, such as this one at a National Refining Co. station, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, add attractiveness to the station. There are 300-watt lamps in the 
reflectors, 60-watt lamps in the pump globes, and 25-watt lamps lighting the dials 
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Efficiency in Modern Illumination Aims at Giving 


Prominence to Points where Sales are Made. Rather 


than More Light for the Entire Station Property. 


‘Y TATION lighting has been 
given the “scientific treatment” and has 
responded admirably. Where the flood- 
light, in years gone by, took itself literal- 
ly and sprayed the entire site with light, 
it is now equipped with an efficiently de- 
signed reflector to direct the light on key 
spots on the station property. 

The pump island at one time was de- 
pendent upon a breath of light from a 
corner floodlight, or from the meager 
light that found its way out of the pump 
globes. To day island standards topped 
with efficient reflectors throw a brilliant 
light over the pumps and the island. Sta 
tions with bright, smooth-surfaced mate- 
rials lend themselves well to external 
lighting, and the liberal use of plate glass 
makes the modern station a brilliant dis- 
play cabinet when lighted from within. 


In modern station lighting there is a 
definite trend toward giving added illumi- 
nation to the point-of-sale spots on the 
site. The pump islands, the exterior of 
the station building, the lubritorium, the 
display windows, and the drive entrances 
and exits, are given the advantage of 
extra light, the belief being that promi- 
nence should be given to the points about 
the station where sales are made. The 
tendency in station lighting today is not 


Night view of one of W. C. Shuey’s chain of beautiful stations in Ashe- 
ville, N. C. The building includes two enclosed lubritoriums and two 
The exterior is in terra cotta, and the interior 


enclosed wash bays. 
in tile 


so much toward more light, as it is to 
make more efficient use of the equipment 
installed. 

Station designers and illumination engi- 
neers today strive for station illumination 
that gives an attractive result from the 
street and avoids undesirable shadows. 
Absence of glare on customers and on 
neighboring buildings is another requisite 
of proper station lighting. 

Lighting developments have kept in 
step with the progress in station design. 
Floodlights are available today that cast 
a daylight brilliance. One of these types is 
a sodium lamp. Another is a combination 
of mazda and mercury lamps in special 






















type reflectors. Experiments are now be- 
ing carried out with glass enclosed pumps, 
using a variety of colors in the panels. 
When illuminated, these pumps add a 
decorative touch to the pump island that 
catches the eye of the passing motorist. 
Considerable success has been made of 
the combination pump and island display 
cabinet, and here again illumination 


plays an important part in sales. 

Modern cars, with their many hidden 
lubrication points, have been a boon to 
lights for illuminating the underneath 
part of the car while it is on a lift. These 
lift lights fall into two general classifica- 
tions, the type that are attached to the 





Here is shown a simple valance of flashed-opal glass suspended from the cornice. This effective element of modernization may be readily 


adapted to many existing stations 
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lypical lighting layout of corner lot, showing the areas to be lighted, and the direction of the flood lights 
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lift and move up and down with it, and 
the type that set flush in the side walls 
or floor of the lubritorium and direct 
beams of light under the raised car. 

The highly efficient mercury floodlight 
has grown in popularity in recent months. 
The sodium floodlight, like the mercury, 
is much more highly efficient than the in- 
candescent lamp but, because of the high 
first cost, it has only been tried experi- 
mentally by oil companies. The sodium 
lamp, giving off a yellow color, is extreme- 
ly effective on station of a similar color- 
ing. 


Licur produced by the mercury lamp 
offers a distinct advantage in producing 
an unusual lighting effect where black, 
white, yellow, green, or blue colors com- 
prise the building decorations, according 
to one lamp manufacturer. It is further 
stated that, where oil company trade 
colors involve red and orange color 
schemes, incandescent floodlights should 
be used on those surfaces involving these 
colors, because mercury light causes color 
distortion of red and orange. 

Among the most practical, and at the 
same time least costly developments in 
station lighting equipment in recent years 
is the hinged floodlight pole. In one 
simple operation the station attendant can 
swing the reflectors down to his shoulder 
level where they are readily accessible for 
cleaning or for replacing bulbs. 

R. C. Browe, architect for Socony- 
Vacuum, in commenting upon the location 
of the units for yard illumination, states 
that equal consideration should be given 
the lighting of the approach ramps if a 
prominent “invite” is to be presented to 
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rhis station, at Scotia, N. Y., is lighted by the new type combination mercury-incandescent flood lights. 
and elimination of eye strain. 


the approaching motorist. He _ states 
further that, in locating floodlights, par- 
ticularly those for the approach ramps, 
care must be exercised to avoid glare in 
the eyes of oncoming highway traffic on 
the near side. It is suggested this can be 
accomplished by so locating these units 
that the beam will be directed with the 
highway traffic instead of against it. 


EEP shadows in the yard, says Browe, 
are caused by an unbalanced arrangement 
of floodlights, an objection that can be 
avoided by a studied distribution of the 
units in preparing the layout. He says the 
amount of light required is somewhat de- 
pendent upon the surroundings but, under 
average conditions, one half watt per 
square foot of operating yard and ramps 
will be found ample for general illumina- 
tion, as this produces approximately two 
foot candles at the driving level. 


The cost of station lighting on urban 
thoroughfares and main highways ranges 
from 50 cents to $2 per 1000 persons 
reached, according to a lighting expert 
who put these figures on an advertising 
basis. The importance of giving lighting 
a preferred place in the budget for the 
erection and operation of a service station 
is further shown by this expert in an 
example which proved that the extra gal- 
lonage of a well lighted station will be 
far in excess of the investment and oper- 
ating charges of the lighting. 


The operator of a station doing 12,000 
gallons a month figured the cost of re- 
lighting his station. His figures were 
based on a $1000 investment in lighting 
equipment, which would be ample to give 
his station an attractive evening appear- 
ance. Amortizing this investment over a 


30 


period of ten years, the annual cost of the 
new lighting was calculated as follows: 


Depreciation 10 per cent, or ...... $100.00 
Interest on investment at 5 per cent 50.00 
Maintenance cost, including lamps 24.00 
Cost of additional energy at 4c 
3 errr err errr rrr ree Te 288.00 





Total cost of lighting per year. .$462.00 
Total cost of lighting per day .. 1.28 


Assuming 3.5 cents gross profit per gal- 
lon, it would take the sale of only 36.5 
gallons a day to pay the cost of the light- 
ing. 

The original lighting at this station 
totaled 3 kw. and the new lighting equip- 
ment added 4.4 kw. more. It is pointed 
out that a ten per cent increase in gallon- 
age would be a very modest measure of 
improved business and that much larger 
increases in gallonage due to improved 
lighting are not uncommon. 


According to one observer, tests run 
on stations in various parts of the country 
have proved conclusively that night light- 
ing will often increase a station’s business 
as much as 25 per cent. 


The oil company planning the installa- 
tion of lighting equipment should always 
make a study of local regulations to de- 
termine what his limitations are. Some 
cities, for example, require that lighting 
standards be placed so far in from the 
sidewalk that the entire area cannot be 
illuminated. In Washington, D. C., there 
is a regulation which does not permit the 
use of open reflectors. 


If your mind has a twist toward the 
ingenious, and if you are puzzled over 
lighting costs, you might find something 





The result is absence of glare, a brilliant light on the station, 
This station boasts dressing rooms and shower baths for weary travelers 


of value in the station lighting operation 
of Floyd Anderson, a dealer in Verona, 
N. J. Anderson was finding that consider- 
able night transient business passed his 
outlet, and he decided to catch some of it 
by improving his lighting set-up. With his 
light bill already running $55 a month, he 
was reluctant about spending more. 


=) LESSED with a resourceful brain, he 
located a model A Ford engine and a sec- 
ond hand generator, and hooked them up 
in a small power house behind his station. 
The total layout cost him $125, and he 
now produces his own illumination at a 
cost of three gallons of gasoline per night 
and one quart of oil per month. As a re- 
sult of Anderson’s better lighted station, 
business jumped 20 per cent. 


Lamp sizes vary with station layouts. 
However, there are some rules laid down 
by oil companies and lamp equipment 
manufacturers that appear somewhat 
standardized. One oil company engineer 
states that five floodlights, properly 
placed, will illuminate almost any station, 
using from 500 to 1000-watt lamps. 

This company has a policy of install- 
ing each lighting outlet with a separate 
conduit and wiring. This is reported to 
cost slightly more in the original installa- 
tion cost, but pays for itself many times 
in saving on maintenance costs and by the 
flexibility which such a system affords. 


The new type floodlight, using a com- 
bination of mazda and mercury lamps, 
costs slightly higher than the conven- 
tional type flood lamp, but offers an in- 
creased efficiency that gives it added util- 
ity. It offers an illumination equal to 1000 
watts with mazda lamps while actually 
consuming only 700 watts, and it emits a 
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distinctive white light that attracts atten- 
tion. As a general rule it is reeommended 
that these floodlights be mounted on 20 to 
25-foot poles. 

For the illumination of pump islands 
it is recommended that lamps of 300 to 
500 watts be used and mounted as low as 
12 feet from the ground. One manufac- 
turer states that much greater efficiency 
as well as absence of glare is secured by 
mounting the light closer to the ground. 

One prominent lamp manufacturer 
recommends that the station building and 
a space 20 by 40 feet surrounding the 
pump island should have illumination of 
no less than 10 foot candles, and not more 
than 20 foot candles. For yards and drive- 
ways it is recommended that the mini- 
mum be 2 and the maximum be 6. 

This manufacturer recommends that 
one lighting unit in the center of the ceil- 
ing may suffice for the interior of the 
smallest stations, but that in the larger 
interiors, the ceiling units, usually with 
200 or 300-watt lamps, should not be 
spaced on centers of more than one and 
one-half times the mounting height above 
the floor. The illumination value should 
be at least 10 to 20 foot candles. 

Show windows and display cases at the 
station demand a prominent brightness. 
Standard show window reflectors may be 
mounted on 12 or 18-inch centers and fit- 
ted*with 75 to 200-watt lamps, depending 
upon the class of station and the surround- 
ing brightness, according to this manu- 
facturer. 

The Shell Union Oil Corp., in its com- 
pany publication, Shell Progress, points 
to some examples of station profits from 
proper lighting. A station in Westchester 
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County, N. Y., reported a 40 per cent in- 
crease in night business, starting the week 
after two 750-watt floodlights were in- 
stalled. Another station on Long Island 
admitted a 55 per cent decrease in night 
business during a month when “economy” 
brought about a 30 per cent reduction in 
the monthly light bill. 


Shell cautions its dealers against the 
false economy of putting 40 or 25-watt 
lamps in the pump globes, or removing 
every third lamp under the canopies, or 
turning out every other T-light, and so on. 


This company shows that the saving of 
$10 a month on light bills often means a 
sales loss of possibly 400 or 500 gallons 
of gasoline per month, “as well as the 
motor oil, accessory and service income 
that go with them.” 


Following are some of the suggestions 
that Shell offers its dealers on station 
lighting. 


1. Keep the globes, bulbs and reflecting 
surfaces clean and polished. A thin 
layer of dust or grime can waste as 
much as 25 per cent of the light you 
pay for. 

Remember that dark surfaces absorb 
light, whereas light-colored surfaces 
reflect it. A white or light gray drive- 
way, for example, will show up more 
attractively than a dark gray or 
black one. A white fence shows bet- 
ter than one painted red or another 
dark color. The cream color of the 
uniform Shell paint scheme is an 
ideal color for reflecting light from 
your building walls. Miscellaneous 
signs of many colors tend to break 
up smooth, even lighting. Keep the 
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number of signs down to the mini- 
mum. 

3. Try to eliminate shadows across the 
driveway or the sides of your build- 
ing. Have your lights set so that they 
shine from opposite angles on every 
surface. 

4. Keep the driveway clear, so that no 
unnecessary shadows will be cast. 
Keep it clean, as dirt shows up prom- 
inently in artificial light. Scrub off 
grease splotches, and fill in puddles 
and holes. 

5. Keep the station building brightly 
painted and clean. 

6. Try to shield floodlights and other 
high-powered lights from the eyes of 
oncoming drivers. Locate them so 
that they shine onto the station prop- 
erty, if possible from the same direc- 
tions that traffic approaches. 

7. Spread your light evenly. Two 500- 
watt floodlights at opposite ends of 
the property are better than one 
1000-watt floodlight. On the other 
hand, a series of light standards of 
weaker power all over the property 
tend to diffuse the light too much; 
unless the driveway is too small, the 
same power can better be used in two 
or three 500-watt or 750-watt flood- 
lights. 

8. Keep accessory displays in show 
cases and windows sufficiently well- 
lighted to be seen clearly from the 
driveways. ? 

9. Ask your electric light company to 
help you plan an effective lighting 
scheme for your station, if you con- 
template any changes. Their engi- 
neers can save you time and money. 


Without modern greasing equipment the service station 

today would be seriously hampered. Air operated grease 

guns, for example, are giving a new meaning to the 
term ‘“‘lubrication service” 
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Station Operator Should Know About Lighting” and 


compare your station lighting with the lighting 


layouts shown in this book. Before you go into your COLUMN-LITE 
busy season satisfy yourself that you've done every- Essential to the proper lighting of 
: sing ' 5 pump islands and the merchan- 
thing possible to increase your business with light. dise displays at the island. In- 
s creases station attractiveness, 
Perhaps you need another Benjamin Duo-Service speeds service, increases sales and 
c profits. A Porcelain Enameled, 

Floodlight, Column-Lite or Service Lite—but what- 


ever your checkup shows you need, get it. The best 
investment you can possibly make to increase gal- 
lonage is good lighting. 

You are sure of getting this good lighting when you 
purchase or specify Benjamin equipment. It is 


especially designed for Service Station Lighting by 
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Benjamin Illuminating Engineers based upon their 
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5 operations on motor cars. 

yours for the asking ... just mail the coupon below. Every service station should 
: have one. si 

Then call your local electrical contractor or your 


local light and power company and learn how inex- 


pensive it is to have your station properly lighted. 
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A Dealer Discusses the Cost 


of Service Station Lishting 


INCE the advent of the “Iowa 
Plan” in many states and the current ten- 
dency toward the leasing of service sta- 
tions to individual operators, it has been 
noticed that many dealers are limiting the 
amount of illumination used at their sta- 
tions. The number of flood lights used is 
being cut down and in some cases “floods” 
have been entirely eliminated. Some 
lubritoriums are poorly lighted and many 
air standards and outside lifts or pits are 
as black as the inside of a hat during 
the nightime hours of operation. 

Obviously this practice is the result 
of the belief that material reductions are 
being made in the monthly electric bill. 

Whether or not an abundance of il- 
lumination makes for profit is one of 
those points where there will always be 
differences of opinion. 

Illumination at company operated sta- 
tions is generally effective and often 
above the par of independent stations. 
This is true of the large majority of com- 
pany stations and is the rule and not 
the exception. This fact might mean 
that the oil companies consider a_ plen- 
tiful illumination set-up as being profit- 
able. 

On the other hand it is argued that oil 


Sales appeal through proper lighting is emphasized in this Colonial Beacon Oil Co. station at Brookline, Mass. 
combination open floodlights. 
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companies have convenient advertising 
accounts into which they can write off 
expenses of this nature if they prove to 
be excessive. 

It is doubtful that any sane service 
station operator would deny that effi- 
cient lighting results in increased sales. 

To dispute this would be to say that 
the modernization of an out-of-date serv- 
ice station would fail to create new busi- 
ness or that a pound of prunes would 
not sell better if wrapped in cellophane 
and attractively displayed on a grocer’s 
counter. 


The value of good light as a business 
builder would be disputed only by 
“cranks.” 

But service station operators under 
present lease plans are concerned also 
with expense. Before a business stimu- 
lator holds any appeal for them it must 
be shown that the expense is justified 
by a reasonable assurance of an increase 
large enough to, pay the costs plus a 
reasonable profit. 


In addition to direct sales, considera- 
tion might be given here to the possi- 
bility of gaining new permanent customers 
who first drove in because the station 
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was well lighted and returned because of 
personnel, products, etc. 


Service station illumination can be 
viewed from another angle. If one’s com- 
petitors have well lighted stations, that 
fact would tend to add weight to the need 
for equally efficient lighting. 


A parallel case might be shown by 
visualizing a station without an air com- 
pressor. It would be difficult to trace 
direct results of air service to the point 
where it is actually a sales builder but 
it would be equally difficult to imagine 
a station of any size operating profitably 
without one. 


Based on this reasoning, it is possible 
that a certain portion of lighting cost 
should be considered as a necessary ex- 
pense and not as an investment in which 
a profit must be shown. 


The following facts are offered, in the 
hope they will be of value to service 
station operators in making decisions as 
to the amount of illumination practical 
in their individual stations. 


Illuminating companies charge for 
their service on a basis of total kilowatt 
hours used. 


The rates are generally based on a 
sliding scale whereby a certain rate is in 
effect for a set number of kilowatt hours, 
after which another rate is charged, the 
latter being considerably less. 

Thus the service station operator de- 
termines his own average rate. His rate 
decreases as his consumption of cur- 
rent increases. 


Let us point out here that, when 
economies are attempted by reducing the 
amount of current used, the savings are 
effected from the relatively cheaper end 
of the scale. 

Any service station operator can deter- 
mine his own average rate per kilowatt 
hour by dividing his total kilowatt hours 
used as shown on his light bill into the 
total charge. 

One kilowatt hour is the work done by 
1000 watts in one hour. 

Thus it is possible, when the wattage 





The building and drive are illuminated with three 


Each flood includes a 400-watt mercury lamp and two 150-watt incandescent lamps 
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of a light bulb is known, to determine 
it’s approximate cost per hour of use. 

A service station operator in Cleve- 
land wanted to determine the approxi- 
mate cost of electric current consumed by 
his flood lights. He found from the stamp 
on the lamps themselves that he had one 
500-watt lamp and one of 300 watts. His 
electric bill for the period from Dec. 6 
to Jan. 4 amounted to $31.44 and 1020 
kilowatt hours had been used. Dividing 
the kilowatt hours used into the total 
amount he found that his cost per kilo- 
watt hour for the period amounted to 
$.0308. Because the wattage of the two 
lamps totaled only 800, instead of 1000, 
he took eight hundred one thousandths, 
or four-fifths, of $.0308 to arrive at his 
hourly cost on the “floods” of $.0246. 

This particular dealer based his de- 
cision to maintain a well lighted station 
on the knowledge thus procured. It was 
his firm belief that his prospect was 
excellent of securing more than enough 
extra business to pay the cost of the bet- 
ter illumination. 

Another factor enters into the illumi- 
nation picture. 


L UMEN is the term given by lamp 
manufacturers to denote the measure- 
ment of light obtained from a lamp. 

The number of lumens per watt devel- 
oped by a lamp increases with the num- 
ber of watts, except in the case of ex- 
tremely high wattage lamps, which 
wouldn’t concern service station lighting. 

For example, a 500-watt, clear lamp 
will deliver approximately 9800 lumens. 
Thus, two 500-watt lamps will result in 
19,600 lumens of light. But one 1000-watt 
lamp will produce 20,700 lumens, or 1100 
more. The extra lumens produced in 
this case would be approximately the 
equivalent in light of an extra 75-watt 
bulb. 

Because the electric rates are based 
on watts, the cost would be the same 
in either event. In some cases, however, 
it may be possible to replace two or 
more smaller lamps with one or more 
larger ones to result in either more light 
at no extra cost or equivalent light at 
a reduced expense. Standard price sheets 
showing this information can be _ ob- 
tained from utility companies or elec- 
tric dealers. 

Manufacturers of lighting equipment 
can also be of great assistance, not only 
in the matter of lighting costs, but in the 
method of layout of lights and their ef- 
fect upon the display of the station as 
a whole. 

For example, one manufacturer of light- 
ing equipment points out that it is the 
vertical lighting, the lighting on the 
buildings and the pumps, that attracts 
the attention of passing motorists in time 
for them to stop. To obtain this desired 
vertical lighting effectively and inexpen- 
sively, this manufacturer recommends the 
application of floodlighting equipment 
that provides a controlled flood of light. 
This permits the floodlighting to be 
trained on the station building in a way 
that preserves and emphasizes the fea- 
tures of the station after dark. 

The whole subject of proper station 
lighting is worth study by. the station 
operator and it should not all be along 
the line of how much he can cut down 
on his use of current and still have light 
enough to service the cars which come 
in. 
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The Symbol of Compressor Quality 





Super-Service Stations and 
Modern Shops—There’s an 
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for Your Job 


No matter what your special requirements are, 
there is an I-R compressor that will give you 
durability of service, and economy of operation. 
The I-R line is complete. It covers everything 
from the '/, hp. Model A for tire inflation to the 


15 hp. two-stage Type 30 unit for handling an 
entire shop. 
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Economical Two-Stage construction. 

No Check Valves are used in the discharge line. 
Continuous duty at 200 lbs. discharge pressure. 
Ingersoll-Rand stainless steel plate valves. 

Ball bearings (motor and compressor). 
Compressor entirely enclosed. 

Nationally known electrical equipment. 


Every purchaser of an I-R compressor is assured 
of prompt service and immediate shipment be- 
cause of Ingersoll-Rand’s nationwide organization 
of prominent automotive jobbers cooperating 
with 26 I-R domestic offices and warehouses. 
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The Culmination 
of 72 Years of Service to the Oil Industry 
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The factory where Gilbert and Barker, 
with the help of Hiram Maxim, per- 
fected the Springfield Gas Machine. its kind in the world. 


ILBARCO ‘2! EIGHTY-SIX 


of design, simplicity of construction, and preci- 
umph in 72 years of scientific engineering in sion of performance no other oil pump in the 


petroleum dispensing equipment. Here is beauty world can equal. 
GILBERT & BARKER MFG. COMPANY ¢ SPRINGFIELD, MASS e TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


The Gilbert and Barker Plant today. 
Covering 18 acres, it is the largest of 
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The Gilbarco Calco-Meter 86 is the greatest tri- 
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Practical Ideas Independent Marketers 


Are Using to Build Business at Their Own 


and at Leased Outlets 


An AUTOMOBILE grinds to 
a stop at a Westland Oil Co. service sta- 
tion. A sales executive hops out. There 
are a few words of pleasant greeting to 
the salesmen, and the executive enters the 
station office to make a quick check of the 
sales records. 


From these sales records, the cus- 
tomary forms showing daily sales and 
also customer lubrication cards, the story 
of the selling efforts of salesmen is 
plainly visible. Such is the beginning of 
the frequent, personal assistance offered 
Westland Oil Co. station salesmen. 


Westland’s territory extends from 
Devil’s Lake and Jamestown, North 
Dakota, westward some 700 miles to 
Shelby, Montana, and to towns north and 
south along the main highway, U. S. 2 
known locally as the “Westland Way.” 
In this territory the company has some 
40 service stations operated now by sta- 
tion agents. 

In spite of operations in such a wide 
area the company keeps in close touch 
with its station agents, through traveling 
auditors and visits of company sales ex- 
ecutives. A company official is in the 
stations about once in every ten days. 

To aid station agents make more profits 
for themselves, and to sell more West- 
land products, the company places much 
reliance on the personal visit of the sales 
executive. The company has selected a 
high grade personnel, and the sales execu- 
tive contacts are to provide an imper- 
sonal, outside check-up of selling efforts. 

The sales executive does not prepare 
a set sales talk before calling on a station 
agent. Neither has he mulled over 
records in the home office, nor does he 
Start the visit with any preconceived ideas. 
Instead, each visit is a case in itself, the 
check-up on selling effort being governed 
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entirely by the station’s own sales 
records. 

All the preliminary information is ob- 
tained by the sales executive in the quick 
study of the station’s sales charts. One 
chart is the daily sales form, kept in the 
station, that shows what salesman sold 
what merchandise on each business day. 
The other record is the customer lubrica- 
tion cards. These cards show whether or 
not the salesman made a canvass of the 
accessory needs of each car brought into 
the station for lubrication service. 

If the daily sales form shows that sales 
on some lines of merchandise have been 
unsatisfactory the difficulty is presumed 
to be one of two possible reasons. Either 
the salesman is not making the proper 
sales presentation to the customer, or 
else the salesman has not been making a 
sufficient number of customer contacts. 

The sales executive then asks the sales- 
man whose record has been unsatisfac- 
tory, to give him the sales presentation 
on the item in question, to determine the 
cause of lack of sales. If the presentation 
is not adequate, the sales executive and 
salesman work out a new one, on the 
theory that there is no use continuing 
with a presentation that does not produce 
results. If the sales presentation is good, 
then the sales executive begins working 
on the theory it has not been given to 
enough customers. 

On a recent personal visit the sales 
executive found a salesman with a low 
record on oil filter sales, and here is the 
executive’s story on how the situation 
was remedied. 

“All right, give me a sales talk on oil 
filters,” said the sales executive. “Here 
I am a customer, driving a car that did 
not come equipped with any filter. Give 
me your sales talk on why I should buy 
one.” 

The salesman launched a sales pres- 


By E. L. BARRINGER 


entation. It was obvious that the sales- 
man knew what he was talking about. 
He had all the reasons why a car should 
have an oil filter and put over his story 
in a convincing manner. 

“Your sales talk is all right,” com- 
mented the sales executive. “Now have 
you been giving that talk to your cus- 
tomers? If you do I believe you will 
sell oil filters. 

“Supposing you give that same talk 
to the next ten customers coming into 
this station who have cars without oil 
filters. If you do not sell filters to two 
of the ten customers then come to my 
office and I’ll give you a $5 bill. 

“But, if you do make two or more filter 
sales you’ll come to my office and lay a 
$5 on my desk. You don’t need to say 
a word. IT’ll know what that $5 bill 
means.” ; 

“Well now, I don’t know whether I 
want to take that proposition,” countered. 
the salesman. 

The sales executive stressed the point 
about not giving the sales presentation to 
enough customers, and closed this part 
of the visit with a proposition that for 
every filter, or filter equipment sold 
within a given period the sales executive 
would pay the salesman 25 cents. 

Results; the salesman sold $20 worth 
of oil filters in three days. 

Westland sales executives also have 
another appeal to station agents on sales- 
manship. This is through the accounting 
method, by breaking down a station’s 
income on various lines of merchandise 
against the agent’s operating expenses. 

The idea is to segregate income that 
provides money to meet expenses, and the 
income that provides the agent’s own 
income. 

The sales executive starts by taking 
the station’s gasoline volume, and com- 
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Once a year salesmen of the Westland 
Oil Co. organization gather at the com- 
pany’s headquarters, Minot, N. D., for 
the annual sales school to hear what is 
new about products marketed by the 
company, and to get selling ideas. Here 
is the 1937 sales school, representing 
ibout half the members in the West- 
land organization 


puting the gross profit on gasoline. Then 
total operating expenses are considered, 
and the agent shown that all the gross 
profit on gasoline, and some of the gross 
profit on motor oil sales (taking a typical 
case) is required just to meet operating 
expenses. Hence, the gross profits on 
these lines do not provide an income for 
the agent. The agent, putting it another 
way, makes his salary and profit on his 
business through selling other lines of 
merchandise. 

Figuring a station’s gross profits on 
this basis, of course, is not any part of 
the company’s accounting procedure. It 
is merely to inform the agent, with 
figures, just where he stands on earning 
money to meet operating expenses and 
his income. From such a financial picture 
the agent is reminded of the need for a 
well balanced sales program—in selling 
on the pump island and in checking cars 
of lubrication customers for accessory 
sales tips. 

Application of this idea in one case 
showed the importance of spark plug 
sales. While going over the sources of 
gross profits the sales executive noted 
the large number of spark plug sales of 
one of the agent’s salesman. By figuring 
the gross profit on plugs as net profit, 
the sales executive showed that 50 per 
cent of this salesman’s wage was made 


in his sales of that one item—spark 
plugs. 
Besides personal visits the Westland 


company keeps in touch with agents 
through the “Westland Oil Can,” a month- 
ly house organ, and through annual sales 
meeting. 

Then there is the company’s famous 
annual sales meeting, held in the late 
winter at Minot. A skeleton staff is left 
in the field, but about half the organiza 
tion outside of Minot attends. These meet- 
ings are for service station and bulk 
agents. 

During these annual meetings the staff 
has an opportunity to take up any per 
sonal company business with executives. 
A program is prepared for the three days, 
of addresses by representatives of sup- 
pliers on new developments in the manu- 
facture and sale of their products. On the 
social side there are dinners when con- 
test prizes are awarded, and the men are 
guests of R. J. Coughlin, head of the 
company, who goes on a buffalo hunt 
before the convention to provide the 
buffalo roasts. 
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Super Vacuum Cleaning for Car 


Pulls In Station Customers 


— DAVENPORT, Ia. 

F© ATTRACT motorists from 
all over the city to a business section 
station, especially for the spring lubrica- 
tion changeover, Davenport Oil & Supply 
Co., is mailing daily 20 letters enclosing 
a personal card offering an automobile 
interior vacuum cleaning job. 

The card bears the motorist’s name and 
is signed by Ben Gerwe, head of the com- 
pany, aS an introduction at the station 
for the service. 

Mr. Gerwe is working on the theory 
that the station requires some distinctive 
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14 Items in Westland’s 
Accessory Line 


In addition to petroleum products the 
Westland Oil Co. has an accessory list 
including 44 items. These are: 

Battery cables, cable terminals, post 
washers, bolts and nuts, and strap type 
carriers; oil cleaners; light bulbs; shielded 
bulbs; bumper guards; tire chains; wind- 
shield defrosters; dust puffs; fender 
guides; flashlights, batteries and brackets; 
tar remover. 


Windshield frost shields; fuses; gas 
tank caps; gear shift balls; goggles; 


grease fittings; car heaters; radiator hose 
and clamps; auto jacks; key containers; 
license plate fasteners; license certificate 
holders; and mirrors. 

tubber pedal pads; platinum point 
files; polish; radiator caps; radiator 
fronts, winter fronts, cement and cleaner; 
rear reflectors for trucks and trailers; 
radios; rim bolts and lugs. 

Radiator screens; vulcanizers; patches; 
shock absorber oil; spark plugs; sponges; 
tail lights; frost shield tape; universal 
joint boots; wrenches; wiper blades, arms, 
and twin wiper hook-up; and fan belts. 


service to attract motorists from any dis- 
tance. In years passed, he _ observed, 
“service” was sufficient to pull customers 
from all over the city to his business 
section station. So, with many stations 
now giving “service,” there is little in- 
centive for a motorist to drive far for 
gasoline or motor oil. 


To provide a distinctive service Mr. 
Gerwe last winter purchased the vacuum 
cleaning unit out of a central cleaning 
system in an apartment house. The ma- 
chine was installed on the drive away 
from the gasoline pumps. With such 
a powerful machine he advertises, in the 
sales letter: 

“Your car, of course, needs a thorough 
vacuum cleaning. We have installed the 
largest and strongest suction cleaner 
which is now in the middle west. Its 
capacity is about ten times greater than 
those ordinarily used. We are enclosing 
a card which entitles you to a free 
vacuum cleaning of your upholstering.” 

The sales letter begins with a reference 
to the motorist thinking about giving his 
car attention after the winter season, sug- 
gesting “your car surely needs a good 
greasing, draining and cleaning.” 

In the third paragraph the letter 
swings over to the _ station’s vacuum 
cleaning service. Enclosed is the card 
for the motorist to present at the station. 

While the customer, in presenting the 
card, is not obligated to purchase, Mr. 
Gerwe is of the opinion that few mo- 
torists would take only the cleaning job, 
but would come in for gasoline, or lu- 
brication service. 

The campaign was started in early 
April, mailing 20 letters daily to motorists 
all over the city. If early mailings in- 
dicate the campaign will be successful, 
Mr. Gerwe plans to mail some 2500 cards 
and letters. 
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25 Per Cent of Net Profits 


Come from Accessories 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark. 

JHE figure opposite the net 

profit line was gratifyingly black on the 
1936 profit and loss statement of the 
Baker Oil Co. of Little Rock, Ark.—grati- 
fying to the two Bakers for two reasons. 

It was something in the first place, 
W. W. Baker and his nephew H. P. Baker 
felt, to have even that fair a return on 
investment in the face of the disturbed 
market conditions of the past year. 

Then it was gratifying indeed to realize 
that 25.2 per cent of that net profit had 
come from merchandising accessories! 

It probably is an old story to many 
oii jobbers, that of having one-fourth of 
the net profit come from accessories, but 
to the two Bakers it was a surprisingly 
new experience. It was new because they 
really had been handling accessories only 
a couple of years—and what an experi- 
ence, after all their years in the oil busi- 
ness when they followed only the gaso- 
line, kerosine and motor oil routes. Those 
were the roads, they had always believed, 
that led to the profit highway. 

W. W. Baker had been selling petro- 
leum products at least 15 years before 
he began handling any accessories. He 
started in Tulsa back about the time of 
the War. He manned the curb pump that 
was in front of a barbershop on South 
Boston Ave., almost opposite the present 
Atlas Life building. John Miller, now 
lubricating oil representative for Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corp., at that time 
was with the old Oklahoma Producing & 
Refining Corp., now a part of the Pure 
Oil Co. Mr. Miller’s company bought 
Baker’s pump and hired Baker and moved 
the whole thing down on the southwest 
corner of Fifth street and Boston Ave. 
That’s where the 16-story Thompson 
building now stands. 

Later Mr. Baker went to Little Rock 
and became affiliated with the old Gibson 
Oil Co., which later was bought by the 
old Marland Oil Co. Meanwhile H. P. 
Baker had joined the Gibson company’s 
sales force, and he followed his uncle 
into the services of the Marland organiza- 
tion. Still later the two Bakers pooled 
their resources and formed the Baker 
Oil Co. a year or two before the depres- 
sion. 

Looking back now over the past three 
or four years they realize that becoming 
accessories-minded was a gradual develop- 
ment—somewhat like an old dog learning 
a new trick. 

The Bakers sort of backed into the 
selling of accessories in a small way at 
first—fan belts, radiator hose and other 
similarly small items—mostly because 
some of their competitors were handling 


ee @ @ 
Now this particular pattern... ", and H. P. 
Raker (right) listens attentively while one of his 
tion operators rehearses a_ sales talk on seat 
ers. All the rules of merchandising, mean- 
le, stress attractive display as a vital aid to selling. 
t how to display seat covers attractively? Note 


method above—samples above and stacked boxes 

help this cleverly let:ered 

lay rack get its message over to the prospective 
buyer 


seat covers below 
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those same items. They frankly state now 
that taking on a line was strictly a de- 
fensive move. The accessories were 
handled mostly at their own retail sta- 
tions—no effort was made to supply their 
dealers with any of the items. If the 
dealers wanted them they could get a 
supply from the Bakers, but no particu- 
lar effort was made to convince the dealer 
he should handle accessories. 

Then came the time when the inde- 
pendent refiner from whom the two 
Bakers obtained their petroleum supplies 
began handling its own brand of tires. 
The Baker Oil Co. stocked a few. It was 
surprising what a relatively small amount 
of sales effort was required to sell those 
tires. Soon batteries were added, and 
light bulbs, and seat covers and various 
other items. Not only were these items 
added at the Baker company’s own sta- 


tions but they were supplied to dealers 
who wanted them. Another surprising 
thing was that, with a little co-operative 
sales effort, the dealers wanted to sell 
those accessories. 

Meanwhile both W. W. Baker and his 
nephew found that since they had pretty 
well developed their oil market they had 
some time on their hands. They began 
putting that time to good use—digging 
up accessories business. They began to 
spend considerable time with their deal- 
ers, helping them arrange attractive dis- 
plays in their windows—helping them 
promote the sale of accessories. 

Shortly after Jan. 1 the Baker com- 
pany ordered a number of small battery 
charging machines, to be placed in their 
own and their dealers’ stations. 

And how that company sold seat covers 
in 1936! The covers were somewhat bet- 
ter than the average obtained from mail- 
order or auto supply stores, and the 
price was only a few cents higher. The 
Baker Oil Co.’s men installed the covers 
free. That “free service” really helped 
sell the covers in a big way! 


Follow-Ups on “Lube” Jobs Handled 


By the Individual Station 


HARRISBURG, Pa. 

EP ECENTRALIZATION of lu- 

brication customer follow-ups, and a plan 

to regularly feature merchandise without 

detracting station salesmen from selling 

the station’s complete line, are major 

merchandising problems D. A. Marshall 

is working on now for his D. A. Marshall 
Service Stations. 

Lubrication customer follow-up work 


has previously been performed out of the 
company’s main office but this method is 
to be eliminated in favor of each station 
following up its own customers. Records 
are to be dispersed to the individual sta- 
tions, each customer being assigned to 
the most convenient neighborhood outlet. 

A closer contact between the customer 
and the station that does the lubrication 
work will be achieved by this decentral- 
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ization, Mr. Marshall believes and that 
the turn over in lubrication customers 
will be reduced. The follow-up card is to 
be more personal, also, with the station 
manager signing the reminder. 

The regular featuring of merchandise, 
with the goods selling themselves, is be- 
ing studied, with a view to stimulating 
accessory and specialty sales. Mr. Mar- 
shall is considering the idea of.attractive 
pump island displays, grouping two or 
more items together at one price. 

The fundamental theory back of the 
idea is to so display the featured mer- 
chandise that it will sell itself, the cus- 
tomer seeing the special and offering to 
buy without the station salesmen _in- 
dulging in a considerable amount of per- 
sonal sales work. 

To illustrate the point he takes a the- 
oretical case of polish and supplies being 
featured. The salesman, all primed to 
move polish and supplies during the week, 
is alert to any and all opportunities to 
sell. Then along comes a customer who 
is not interested in polish and supplies 
but is a logical prospect for a new bat- 
tery. The salesman might overlook the 
battery opportunity, if he gave too much 
sales effort to his special offer on polish. 

Sales of accessories and confectionery 
are considered highly desirable by Mr. 
Marshall ,and merchandise aside from 
gasoline and motor oil account for al- 
most 50 per cent of his stations’ income. 
Confectionery alone, covering cigars, 
cigarets, candy and gum, represents a 
good volume, with some small stations 
selling between $5 and $10 worth of this 
merchandise daily. One _ station last 
August reported confectionery sales of 
$361.40. 

In managing the merchandise, as to 


what shall be sold at stations and the in- 
ventory carried, Mr. Marshall has a su- 
pervisor set-up for the company’s ten 
stations. The supervisor calls on every 
station daily, checking up on the clean- 
liness of the station, talking over the 
sales record, and ordering merchandise 
aside from gasoline. 

Gasoline deliveries are handled direct 
from the bulk plant. On opening the plant 
each morning the manager, between 6:30 





Getting the accessories out where the car driver 
can sec them, and making the display as aitractive 
as possible, are two rules the Bakers have acJlopted. 
This new station has an exceptionally large amount 
of ‘‘show window” space. The station operators 
have instructions to keep changing the accessories 
around in that window every few days 


and 7 a. m., calls each station for a re- 
port on gasoline inventory. Then the bulk 
plant works up a schedule of deliveries 
to save cross hauling and to eliminate 
needless trucking expense. 

All other merchandise, excepting con- 
fectionery, and including station § sup- 
plies such as towels, cleaning compounds 
and so on are ordered by the station su- 
pervisor. The supervisor originally de 
termines what merchandise a particular 
station should market and the size of 
the inventory. Every request for new 
merchandise coming from a customer is 
submitted to the home office by the sta- 
tion salesman, where the sales _ possibili- 
ties of that type of merchandise for that 
particular station is considered by the 
sales supervisor. 

Confectionery items are handled direct 
through a confectionery wholesale house. 
The oi’ company has arranged with the 
who er to determine what lines and 
inventory each station should handle and 
then to keep each station stocked. In case 
slow selling lines are stocked, or the in- 
ventory is too small or too large, the 
company holds the wholesaler responsible. 

On delivering a confectionery order the 
wholesaler leaves a copy of the order at 
the station. The station checks the de- 
livery and forwards the invoice to the 
company’s Office. At the end of each 
month the wholesaler sends a statement 
for all station deliveries direct to the 
company. Individual invoices from the 
stations then are checked against the 
monthly statement. 


Retailer Tries Selling Only 


When Customer Is Out of Car 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 

EFFECTIVE salesmanship 

and merchandising are not the monopoly 

of large organizations. Small marketers, 

including station operators, have similar 

opportunities in merchandising and in 

personal sales work they often excel large 
organizations. 


Such a case is the Lapham-Brown serv- 
ice station, Brookline, Mass., which, in its 
first year of business, marketed 548,000 


gallons of gasoline and some 8500 gallons 
of lubricating oil. 


Before building the station several years 
ago R. W. Lapham, one of the partners, 
decided to do some personal investigating 
of the much talked of service station 
“service.” So he started from Boston to 
drive across the country, stopping in as 
many stations of various types as possi- 
ble. To help station salesmen do some 


selling he removed the windshield wiper 
blade before leaving Boston. 

In all he covered about 9000 miles in 
36 states, and found what he considered 
a deplorable lack of “service” and sales- 
manship. To mention a few experiences, 
the rear window of his car was wiped only 
once. He got across the country, and into 
California, before any salesman noted the 
Massachusetts license plates and made in- 
quiries about the trip and welcomed him 
to that part of the country. Oh yes, about 
the missing wiper blade. That was no- 
ticed by one station, out in California. 

In the operation of his own station Mr 
Lapham endeavors to give “service” and 
to exercise sales ability, and in doing so 
he frankly acknowledges breaking some 
time honored rules of service station op 
erations. 

“Service” at the Lapham-Brown station 
requires several men to wait on a cus 
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THIS AIR HOSE CAN “a4er/ 


E cannot guarantee that 
W your customers and em- 
ployes will not scuff, yank, kick 
and generally mistreat Good- 
year Wingfoot Service Station 
Air Hose — but we do say it 
will survive this habitual abuse 
longer than any air hose you’ve 
ever used! 
That is because it incorporates 
all the experience Goodyear 
has acquired as the world’s 
largest builder of all types of 
hose. Its smooth, super-tough 
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red cover is specially com- 
pounded to resist scuffing and 
abrasion—and to withstand all 
kinds of weather without check- 
ing and cracking. 


Non-kinking! 


Underneath it has a strong 
double-braid cotton cord car- 
sass that shoulders the “tow- 
rope” strain when pulled from 
tower or reel—a non-kinking 
construction that will not flatten 
permanently and reels perfectly. 


WINGFOOT SERVICE STATION AIR HOSE 


Goodyear Wingfoot Service 
Station Air Hose is made in 
two sizes—'4" and 3¢—in both 
25 and 50 foot lengths fitted 
with nipple on one end, air 
chuck on other. Also in any 
length up to 500 feet with- 
out fittings. For prices on 
this money-saving hose, write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California — or the 
nearest Goodyear Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Distributor. 


IN RUBBER 
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tomer at the gasoline pumps. “Some per: 
sons might say my station is over-manned, 
but I don’t,” is his view. The station, 
open 24 hours, employes 14 men and one 
girl for the office work. 

In waiting on a gasoline customer there 
is no set program of procedure. ‘Serv- 
ice” must be given but selling is geared 
to the apparent mood of the customer, 
and selling, aside from gasoline and add- 
a-quart motor oil, is done only when the 
customer has been enticed out of the au- 
tomobile. 

Requirements of “service” are: the wind- 
shield, rear window, and headlights are 
to be cleaned, and the motor oil checked. 
If ladies are in the car there is one more 
point—cleaning side windows. In clean- 
ing side and rear windows the salesman 
is to make a noise by bumping his hand 
heavily against the glass when starting 
the work, to let the customer know the 
windows are being cleaned. 

Customers with out-of-state license 
plates are considered prize customers, not 
for high pressure selling but for an intel- 
ligent inquiry into their possible automo- 
tive needs. 

“Well, supposing a car with a man and 
wife pulled into your station to buy gaso- 
line, from out of the state. How would 
you sell them?” was the inquiry put to 
Mr. Lapham. 

“First of all we would get them out of 
the automobile,” he replied. “We would 
invite them to park and let us show them 
our fine service station. 

“Once we had them out of the auto, 
we'd hustle them over to look at the ladies’ 
rooms. The rest room is complete, as 
fine as in any home. 

“Then we'd inspect the ladies’ waiting 
room, where there are comfortable chairs, 
a fine radio, and latest issues of the bet- 
ter magazines. 


“We'd try to get the wife to stop and 
rest in the waiting room. That would 
put the husband at ease, knowing the wife 
was comfortable, while we showed him 
the rest of the station. 


“Then out to the lubrication room, and 
here is where good equipment counts. 
It makes an impression. Why even the 
air release on our lifts is carried out back 
of the building, so there is no hissing 
noise inside when lifts are being lowered. 

“We'd inquire about the need for lubri- 
cation service, since this customer had 
come from a distance. When you have 
the equipment it is easy to sell a job. 
And we can lubricate a car in 15 minutes. 
On accessories we'd probably try and sell 
a fog light. 


“The selling trip also would include a 
visit to the station basement, where we 
have a shower bath for the men. Now 
there may not seem to be much point to 
showing a shower bath, but there is sales- 
manship init. It shows that we are inter- 
ested in our men, and that is all part of 
the show to indicate the quality of our 
station.” : 


Personnel at the station is divided by 
Mr. Lapham into three classifications. 
There are the older men, with about 10 
years of station service, those in the mid- 
dle group with five years service, and 
the newer men. Mr. Lapham is playing 
on the strong natural urge that everyone 
likes to tell or show the other fellow how 
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to do it. So with older men mixed in with 
younger men the younger men get this 
experience. 

Other stations are to be built by fhese 
partners and, when these are ready for 
business, a mixed crew of older and 
younger men are to be taken from the 
original station. 

The ideal salesman, in Mr. Lapham’s 
opinion, is a young man, 18 to 20 years 
old, and without previous station experi- 
ence. The employment of men with a 
“following” is all bunk, he believes, and 
he would rather take a man on his merit 
than on any business he might attract 
to a station because of a “following.” 

The first three days a new man is in the 
station are spent in observing. Then the 
new man goes on a service job, as wash- 
ing windshields, and then starts working 
into a regular place. Five to six months 
are required for full training. 

The Lapham-Brown § station handles 
only one product in each line, and here 
again Mr. Lapham admits he disagrees 
with the ideas of many marketers. 

“Supposing we handled two lines of 
plugs,” he commented. “Invariably the 
customer would come around to his ques- 
tion of ‘Which is the better plug?’ 

“Then we’d have an 18-year-old sales- 
man in the lubrication room trying to 
tell a customer which was the better plug 
when he could be using that time better in 
waiting on customers.” 

As for price problems, the Lapham- 


Brown station has these too, but believes 
in selling at the posted price. One of 
the most annoying price problems in this 
territory is handling the chauffeur trade. 
It is customary, Mr. Lapham relates, to 
hike the sale on the sales slip given the 
chauffeur, so the difference between the 
actual sale and that shown on the slip 
is the chauffeur’s rake-off. 


Mr. Lapham has been firm with his men 
in not indulging in this practice. The re- 
sult has been a loss in business, of course, 
but wealthy car owners in the neighbor- 
hood are gradually seeing through the 
practice, and in the long run he believes 
his station will benefit from its policy. 


To keep rest rooms clean an hour is 
allotted the night man, at the end of his 
shift, for this work. Then the rooms are 
policed three times during the day. 


Landscaping, Mr. Lapham believes, has 
done much to attract business, and he has 
spent considerable sums making the lawns 
attractive. Once a week a man comes in 
to do this work, and last autumn, just be- 
fore frost, the station invested $45 in 
tulip and other bulbs so the station will 
be colorful this spring. 


In selecting a site for the station Mr. 
Lapham spent a year and a half getting 
a building permit, but has a location on 
which there are no off-set stations. The 
station is on the highway from Boston 
to Worcester, Mass. Across the street 
is an estate, and on the other two corner 
lots there are a school and a fire station. 


Jobber’s Budget Sales Handled 


By Special Salesmen 


§ EVERAL years ago Johnson 
High Test Oil Co., reeport, Ill., ventured 
into the realm of budget selling at serv- 
ice stations. Accessories were placed on 
the counter for customers to buy—a 
down payment and the balance paid out 
of income—just as they buy automobiles, 
furniture, fur coats, jewelry, and many 
other items. 

The Johnson High Test Oil Co., con- 
tinues the budget selling plan, but instead 
of threading budget selling, and the gath- 
ering of credit information, through regu- 
lar station selling channels the depart- 





Bicycles, 


too, are sold by the Johnson High Test Oil 
may be purchased on the budget plan. 
Last summer the Freeport station sold 25 bicycles 


._2.. ind 


ment now is organized with a separate 
sales and credit gathering personnel at 
four key stations, strategically located in 
the company’s territory. 


Before establishing a budget depart- 
ment H. W. Johnson, company president, 
thoroughly investigated the sales _ psy- 
chology and operating details of this type 
of selling. As a result of this personal 
study the budget department was started 
in the summer of 1935. Experience in 
fitting budget selling to a jobber’s busi- 
ness resulted recently in changes in op- 
erating details. 


When the budget department was estab- 
lished a manager was placed at the head 
of the new department. This feature 
of the plan has not been changed, ex- 
cept that the manager now is head of 
the company’s credit department also. 
The manager was experienced in budget 
selling, and was from outside the John- 
son company territory and organization 
so he had no preconceived ideas or im- 
pressions of the local situation. 

In the original plan, details of budget 
selling and the gathering of credit risk 
information were assigned to. station 
salesmen. After completing a _ budget 
sale the salesman gave the customer a 
card to be filled out giving desired credit 
information. A study of several key ques- 
tionsregarding length of employment, 
income and equity in the automobile— 
was the salesman’s clue on whether to 
deliver the merchandise immediately, or 
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to refer the account to the home office 
budget department for acceptance or re- 


jection. 
This feature of the plan now 1s 
changed. Budget selling is being concen- 


trated in four key stations, each con- 
taining a complete stock of accessories in- 
cluding radios for home and auto. Each 
key station is to have a budget depart- 
ment salesman, to do the selling and to 
determine acceptance of credit risks. 

As in the case of employment of the 
budget department manager, budget 
salesmen are selected from outside the 
territory, so they come to the job with- 
out prejudices. At this writing a budget 
station in Freeport and in Dubuque, Iowa, 
have been organized. Budget stations are 
being installed in Stoughton and Mon- 
roe, Wisconsin. 

With budget salesmen, budget selling 
will be under the management of one 
man at the station. In case a budget 
customer comes to another station in 
the same city the station salesmen, in 
case the customer is known quite well, 
may call the budget station and send over 
the customer, or the budget salesman 
will hop out to the station to interview 
the customer. 

The budget salesman plan of operat- 
ing also eliminates the necessity of ask- 
ing the customer personal questions for 
credit risk information. Budget sales- 
men are experienced in the psychology of 
budget selling, and also in the gathering 
of credit data. 

By skillful questioning the budget 
store salesman obtains sufficient data to 
enable him to pass judgment immediately 
on the risk. Also, there is no need to 
ask for the filling in of a card, as was 
the case when regular salesmen handled 
budge: sales, and the budget salesman 
has completed the transaction without 
any embarrassment to the customer. Re- 
sponsibility for accepting or rejecting 
budget sales rests solely with the budget 
salesman. If a sale is made to an ac- 
ceptable risk the only formality is sign 
ing the sales contract form. 

All papers pertaining to a budget sale 
are kept at the station making the sale. 
Also, all payments are made at this sta- 
tion. The budget department in the home 
office has a memorandum of the 
and a record of all payments made. 


Salesman Handles 
Fuel Oil Orders Too 


YORK, Pa. 

A combination outside station § sales- 
man and a fuel oil salesman handles the 
off-the-station driveway selling of the 
Roosevelt Garage & Supply Co., of 
York. 

Two years ago the company leased its 
two stations, one by the company’s of- 
fice, the other in York’s business district. 
The company now has a third station, in 
the north end of York, in a residential 
section and on the Susquehanna Trail. 

During the fuel oil season the salesman 
is working on these accounts. Other times 
the salesman is working on selling prod- 
ucts moved through service stations to 
get customers for the business district 
station. 

Company officials are of the opinion 
that the company can logically sell the 
idea of patronizing the station, and once 
customers have entered the station the 
sales work is up to the station salesmen. 
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Deliveries on Call is Key 


To Hold Dealer Trade 


; PETERSBURG, Virginia 

§ ERVICE to dealers through 

quick deliveries of petroleum merchandise 

at any time and through a special delivery 

service on accessories, is the method of 

Delta Oil Co., Petersburg, Va., in aiding 
station sales. 

The Delta company, operating in 14 
counties, has a sales manager on dealer 
accounts, while company stations in 
Petersburg are operated through a sep- 
arate retail department. 

Co-operation with dealers in keeping 
them supplied with petroleum merchan- 
dise, company officials believe, aids dealers 
through assuring them of a constant sup- 
ply of gasoline and relieving them of any 
worry about having to wait for the next 
regular delivery. 

In case a dealer runs low on gasoline, 
on account of unusually heavy sales, he 
can get another load, of any quantity, by 
calling on one of the company’s four bulk 
plants. There is no waiting for the next 
regular delivery by the truck on that 
route. There is no closing time at the 


. bulk plant. 


True, the special delivery may involve 
only a small quantity of gasoline, but it 
is this willingness to keep the dealer sup- 
plied that makes a jobber source of supply 
valuable to a dealer, Delta Oil Co. officials 
believe. 

Contact with dealers is maintained by 
the company through a department on 
dealer sales. The head of this department 
does not have any set routine as to the 
time spent with a dealer on any call, or 
the frequency of calls, but works on dealer 
calls as required. 

For management of sales through com- 
pany stations in Petersburg, operated with 
employes, the company has a retail sales 
department. Each station is not con- 
sidered as a unit, with a natural market- 
ing territory to be worked. Instead, the 
city is considered a unit as a marketing 
territory for the company’s five outlets. 

The retail sales manager is in frequent 
contact with the stations regarding op- 
erations and also is on the street to obtain 
accounts for the stations. 

Accessories are wholesaled by the com- 





Sidewalk Display 


To display merchandise to pedest- 
rians, the Firestone one-stop station 
at Lancaster, Pa., has an old table 
on the station drives at the side 
walk intersection. 

The table is loaded with reposses 
sed merchandise, mainly radios and 
car heaters. Home-made signs are 
hung on the table advertising the 
bargains. 

During the first 10 days of display 
four car radios, one home radio, and 
two car heaters were sold. 














pany to dealer stations. Tires and bat- 
teries are placed on consignment. Other 
items are sold for cash, including spark 
plugs, light bulbs, windshield wiper blades, 
fan belts, tire repairing outfits, cables, 
and polishes. The company also handles 
car heaters and windshield defrosters. 


Tires and batteries are placed on con- 
signment to insure the dealer having an 
adequate stock. When a new dealer ac- 
count is obtained an initial inventory is 
established based on potential require- 
ments as to sizes and quantities. Then 
the stock is kept up to this inventory re- 
quirement. 


Smaller accessory items are sold to the 
dealer for cash, as the amount of money 
involved is not so large. 


For delivery of accessories the company 
has a special truck, a panel body job. This 
truck works among dealer stations, solicit- 
ing orders and delivering the merchandise 
all on the one call. 


Company officials believe the whole- 
saling of accessories and petroleum prod- 
ucts is a logical grouping, and part of 
the jobber’s service to the dealers. 


In retail selling through company sta- 
tions the company believes in having a 
complete line of automotive goods, so the 
customer does not have to stop one place 
for petroleum products, and another for 
accessories. The company also believes 
a dealer is interested in a single source 
of supply for his merchandise rather than 
splitting purchases over a number of 
different sources. 


Neighborhood Station 


Advertises By Radio 


HARRISBURG, Pa. 


To sell petroleum products and accesso- 
ries in a strictly neighborhood service 
station, W. C. Heller, manager of the 
Russ Independent Service, Harrisburg, 
Pa., advertises the petroleum products 
and depends on personal selling to move 
the accessories. 


Advertising is done three times a week 
over a local radio station, and in a neigh- 
borhood newspaper except in winter 
months. Gasoline and motor oil are fea- 
tured on the theory motorists must buy 
these products some place, so the Russ 
station’s advertising is to attract them to 
that station. 

Accessory merchandise is not adver- 
tised, but sold through personal sales 
work in the station, with the salesman 
looking for opportunities to sell. To il- 
lustrate the point Mr. Heller referred to 
car heaters, and how the marketing of 
windshield fans opened up opportunities 
for car heater sales through selling a 
heater to obtain the best results with a 
windshield fan. 
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“Owed to a shelf- conscious gentleman...” 





Advertising Support—right through the Summer! 


opay as never before, adver- 
‘ioe know that dealer support 
must be year-’round. If it isn’t, sales can 
languish, dealers lose interest, domi- 
nant position in the market can be 
lost. Competitors can step in and the 
cash registers ring for somebody else. 
By far the great majority of NBC 
advertisers know this. They keep their 
dealers’ minds off their shelves by run- 
ningastraight $2-week schedule. Peo- 


RCA presents the ‘‘Magi 


Key of RCA”? ¢ 


ple respond to this by the millions— 
and never more strongly than in sum- 
mer. They have the money, and the 
urge to spend it. There’s nothing like 
an NBC Summer Program to swing 
them to your dealer... to your product. 

.. 97% of the great NBC Winter 
Listeners are available, any week in 
the summer. Less than 3% difference. 


Even then, at some hours, there are 
more \isteners than in winter! 


... 92 out of every 100 adults are at 
home in any one summer week all 
summer long. And of those 8 out-of- 
towners, 5 are in radio-equipped resi- 
dences. ‘‘Radio Goes Where People 
Go!”’ (This doesn’t even include 
the +,500,000 automobile radio sets. ) 
... An advertiser saves 10% on his an- 
nual broadcasting time cost if he runs 
the 52 weeks. (Over 57% of NBC’s 
advertisers do this—thev’re smart! ) 


very Sunday, 2 to} P. M., E.S.T., on the NBC Blue Network 


National Broadcasting Company 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 
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Type of Operator Needed 


At Low Priee Station 


NEW YORK 

§ ELECTION of men of the 

type that can give the kind of service de- 

sired by the customers is the foundation 

of an eastern jobber’s method of building 
his station sales. 


This jobber, operating in a metropolitan 
territory, frankly admits being a price 
seller—the type that is determined to post 
a gasoline price one cent below his lowest 
competitor--and to sell at this posted 
price. Since the stations have price appeal 
the jobber definitely has a station operat- 
ing policy that will attract price buying 
customers. 

Accordingly, he selects men, preferably 
married, between 25 and 30 years of age. 
At this age he believes a man has de- 
veloped stability. Younger men, and those 
with previous oil marketing and mechani- 
cal experience, are definitely avoided. 


The exception to the age rule is on 
the night shift at one station open all 
night. The jobber believes a man in his 
late 20’s would not be content to work 
after midnight, so for this shift an elderly 
man is employed. 

Company stations are operated on a 
commission plan. Two partners are 
selected for most stations. At one station 
the two partners employ two additional 
salesmen, and this is a training station. 
The jobber’s rate of turnover on men is 
low, but when a new man is needed he is 
trained in this four-man station. When 
there is an opportunity one of the sales- 
men is assigned to another station as a 
partner. 

The jobber has two contact men calling 
on the stations. In view of the age of the 
station operators and their training with 
the company before being assigned to a 
station, the contact men are not so much 
concerned with typical supervisory duties. 
Instead, they operate more in the nature 
of sales consultants, creating enthusiasm 
among the men and keeping them on their 
toes. 

The head of this company believes his 
customers would be embarrassed by a 
showy job of cleaning windshields, wiping 
headlights and such flashy service. Hence, 
his men dispense with such “service.” 


This jobber also wants to employ the 
type of man who can be familiar with his 
customers, so that the customer and sales- 
man will call each other by their first 
names, in many cases at least. He believes 
this relationship can be established better 
by the man 25 years or older, rather than 
a younger man. 

Men with previous oil marketing ex- 
perience are avoided. The jobber does 
not want to employ a man with precon- 
ceived sales ideas. Instead, he wants a 
man that he can develop in keeping with 
his own ideas of station selling. 

Men with mechanical experience also 
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are avoided. The jobber, does not market 
accessories through the stations, and does 
not want any of his men tinkering with a 
customer’s automobile. 

The competitive factor in accessory mer- 
chandising has guided the jobber on this 
point. He reasons that, while he offers 
gasoline and motor oil at attractive low 
prices, his stations are not in a position 
to compete with price selling accessory 
outlets. Also, since the customers are in- 
terested in price in buying petroleum 





products they also are interested in price 
in buying accessories. 

“Imagine these station men trying to 
sell an item say at 18 cents, when an ac- 
cessory store offers similar merchandise 
at 9 cents,” the jobber observed. 

“Then there is the factor of installation,” 
he continued. “On light bulbs, for ex- 
ample, we would have to charge some 
8 or 10 cents above the accessory store 
price. If we sold them we would have to 
install the bulb. It might take 30 minutes 
work on the part of the salesman working 
on a rusted headlight rim. 


“Of course, when the customer paid 
the lower price in the accessory store he 
didn’t expect any installation. He just 
took it out of the store. But with us 
we would have to make the installation, 
while the customer just looked at the 
price. 


“So no mechanics for us. We don’t want 
the men tinkering with any customer’s 
automobile. We'll sell them gasoline, , 
motor oil, and drain crankcases, but that 
is all.” 


Station Name Was Shortened 


For Tourists’ Convenience 


HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 
MOTORISTS skipping over 
highways in New York and Pennsylvania 
the past eight years have come across 
spacious service stations out in the coun- 
try near railroad crossings bearing the 
name “Rotary Gas Gardens.” These are 
stations of the Southern Oil Co. of New 
York, with headquarters at Horseheads, 
far flung across New York state, into 
Pennsylvania with one station down in 
Baltimore. 

When George Lee organized his com- 
pany eight years ago he deliberately 
placed his stations out in the country and 
at least 30 miles apart. 

Country locations were sought to avoid 
the high land values of city property. Mr. 
Lee acknowledges that potential gallonage 
is higher at a city location, but after all, 
he argued, his customers are mobile, they 
can drive a distance for gasoline, and 
with country locations he got more serv- 
ice station for his investment. 

Several purposes were involved in keep- 
ing stations apart. One was to scatter 
marketing operations to escape the full 
force of price wars; so that, if one sta- 
tion was caught in a price depressed area, 
the next station, some 30 miles or more 
away, might escape it. Also, stations 
would not be offsetting each other, and 
there would be more opportunity to at- 
tract tourist customers. 

Stations were located along railroads 
to receive tank car shipments, and thus 
avoid trucking costs. Large ground space 
was taken, for a large building and for 
wide drives. Mr. Lee is a confirmed be- 
liever in wide drives, and considers 300 
feet minimum frontage for a station. The 
buildings include living quarters for the 
operator, who handles the station on a 


commission. Minimum investment in sta- 
tions is about $15,000, and at this figure 
Mr. Lee believes he gets more for his 
money at a country location. 


With changing marketing conditions 
Mr. Lee now has altered some of the 
ideas with which he started in business. 
For one thing, he has shortened the 
name of his stations. 

The name “Rotary” appealed to Mr. 
Lee, who is a Rotarian, primarily because 
of the club’s emblem of the wheel. At 
first stations were named “Rotary Gas 
Gardens,” and now are called merely 
“Rotary.” 

Mr. Lee felt ‘he needed a short name 
that can be read quickly by motorists 
moving along the highway. Also, he 
points to the trend of large oil companies 
in advertising and displaying at stations 
to call attention to its products, one 
word made up from the corporate name. 

Marketing operations of the company 
now are more concentrated, and while 
“Rotary” stations still dot the highways 
across New York state and in Pennsyl- 
vania, many are in the smaller area from 
Horseheads, N. Y. fanning northward to 
Rochester and Syracuse. 

Company stations and dealers in this 
territory are supplied from the company’s 
three marine terminals by truck. Ter- 
minals are at Syracuse, Watkins Glen, 
and Waterloo, N. Y. 

To advertise to motorists in this area 
the company, during summer months, 
has a daily radio program, 15 minutes 
starting at 5:45 p. m., over an Elmira 
station. This is a sports program, cost- 
ing about $12,000 annually. 

Although the dots, representing  sta- 
tions, on the map in Mr. Lee’s office are 
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LOADING HOSE IS PRACTICAL 


EOPRENE has made it possible 
for the oil industry to enjoy the 


rial which has the resilience and tough- 
ness of rubber p/us the necessary re- 





advantages of smooth- bore loading 
hose for dock and undersea service. 
It has eliminated the necessity for the 
heavy internal wires and fabric used 
to protect the rubber tube of ordinary 
rough-bore hose. The smooth-bore 
hose lowers friction losses and shortens 
loading time. It is lighter in weight, 
easier to handle and, best of all, is more 
durable than rough-bore hose. 


sistance to oil and gasoline. Tough— 
to withstand nipple wear—resilient 
—to hold the nipple in place— flexible 
—for ease in handling—Oil and gaso- 
line proof—for durability. That’s why 
NEOPRENE MAKES SMOOTH- 
BORE HOSE PRACTICAL. 

Next time you order oil-loading 
hose, specify ‘“Neoprene-lined 


Smooth-bore,” and pocket the money 


Ask your regular supplier for NEOPRENE 
smooth-bore hose, or write us for a list of 


NEOPRENE 


REG. U.S pat OFF 


For NEOPRENE is the only mate it will save. 


manufacturers. 


* Formerly sold under the trade mark ‘‘DuPrene’’ 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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MILVACO VALVES FOR SERVICE 


SETS NEW STANDARDS IN 


ECONOMY ... DEPENDABILITY 





No. U-141 HOSE NOZZLE VALVE 
with Permadisc construction 


“MILWAUKEE” Permadisc Hose Nozzle 
Valves add years to the life of the delicate 
mechanism in modern meter pumps. The 
exclusive Flo-control action and Permalene 
encased disc insure positive regulation at 
any desired speed and provides smooth, 
easy operation under all conditions. 
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No. 543 Single Poppet Extractor 
Type ANGLE CHECK VALVE 
with Permadisc Construction. 


The entire inner assembly is easily and quickly removed 
without disturbing line connections. The encased 
Permalene disc may be reversed, or replaced, by simply 
removing ‘the nut and washer which hold the disc 
rigidly in position. 


No. 546 Double Poppet Extractor Type 
ANGLE CHECK VALVE with Bronze Discs 


The entire inner assembly, contained in an extractor 
cage, is immediately accessible when the cover is 
removed. The poppets operate independently of each 
other and any obstruction which may unseat either 
poppet will not necessarily affect the operation of 
the other. 


See the complete **MILWAUKEE” line. 


Longer low cost service and more depend- 
able operation are characteristics which 
identify “MILWAUKEE” Valves for 
Service Station installation. 


An exclusive feature of “MILWAU- 
KEE”’ Hose Nozzle, Foot, Vertical and 
Angle Check Valves is the PERMA- 
DISC CONSTRUCTION which OUT- 
LASTS FIVE ORDINARY TYPE 
DISCS. The “MILWAUKEE” Perma- 
disc practically eliminates disc replace- 
ments which result from normal wear 
in service. 


The design and construction of the PER- 
MALENE disc and disc holder permit 
the disc to be reversed thereby creating 
new valve efficiency. This may be done 
when awaiting disc replacements should 
this be necessary at any time. 








No. 711 Single Poppet 
FOOT VALVE with Per- 
madisc Construction. 


No. 731 Double Poppet FOOT 
VALVE with Permadisc Con- 
struction. 





The spacious inner chamber provides full capacity 
flow and permits faster pump operation. There are no 
loose pins or parts to cause faulty operation. The 
PERMADISC construction insures longer, more 
dependable service with a minimum of attention. 





No. 546 Double Poppet Extractor Type 
ANGLE CHECK VALVE with Bronze 
Discs. 


Get your copy of the current illustrated Price List 


MILWAUKEE VALVE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 


WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers of “*“MILWAUKEE” Valves and Fittings for the Petroleum Industry 








becoming thicker in the MHorseheads- 
Rochester-Syracuse triangle, the company 
still holds to a policy of putting one 
station in a town, with the exception of 
Syracuse, which has two stations. 

In the past the company sold under 
the prices at competing stations. Now the 
company sells on the same price struc- 
ture, but offers the motorists a high 
quality motor fuel. 


During the past two years the com- 
pany has been marketing intensively its 
“Rota-Zol,”’ a premium motor fuel. The 
product was introduced without a name. 
A contest was conducted and $100 given 
for the best name submitted. Thousands 
of names were sent in and the judges 
spent a week after the contest closed 
opening mail. Starting from scratch two 
years ago sales of “Rota-Zol” now amount 
to some 3,000,000 gallons annually. 


Supervisor Assists 
Station Operators 


RICHMOND, Va. 


KK EEPING an outside salesman 
working with lessee operated stations sev- 
eral days at a time, rather than making 
frequent short visits, is the method of 
Dominion Oil Co., Richmond, Virginia, in 
aiding station sales. Company officials be- 
lieve the longer visits give the outside 
salesman time to analyze the station 
thoroughly, to study the neighborhood 
and its reaction towards the company’s 
station. 

Contacts with dealer accounts are main- 
tained by the two brothers owning the 
company. 

The outside salesman, contacting com- 
pany owned stations, is concerned in his 
work with selling. If a lessee wants as- 
sistance on any accounting problems the 
company sends out one of the men in 
the accounting department. 

Lessees handle the company’s gasoline 
and oil lines, and are permitted to retail 
two other brands of motor oil. Most les- 
sees handle, as additional oils, two widely 
advertised Pennsylvania brands. The 
company does not handle accessories, so 
lessees make their own buying arrange- 
ments if they desire to market such 
merchandise. 

The lessee preferred by the company 
is 25 to 35 years of age, with previous 
oil marketing experience. This experi- 
ence, the company believes, is valuable 
to the man, in that he is acquainted with 
various methods of service station op- 
erations and can apply sound marketing 
principles from various sources to his own 
business. 

Better grade salesmen are required for 
station operations, company officials be- 
lieve, citing the need for intelligent han- 
dling of tourists as a case in point. Rich- 
mond is an historic and scenic city, that 
attracts many tourists during the year, 
and especially in the early spring to view 
its many fine gardens. It also is a gate- 
way to the south for eastern tourists. 

In the handling of requests for infor- 
mation about Richmond points of inter- 
est the company does not expect its men 
to have all this knowledge at their finger 
tips, but it does expect them to tell vis- 
itors how they may secure full informa- 
tion. 
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Special Department 


Assists Dealers 


BALTIMORE, Md. 
UNDER a new arrangement 

which Sherwood Bros., Inc., installed the 
first of this year, the work of selling new 
accounts and that of offering merchandise 


aid to existing accounts is handled separ- 
ately. 


The new merchandising department has 
a manager and four men; also a truck 
equipped to perform touch-up paint work 
and to replace pump lenses, oil racks, 
charge account books and similar supplies 
for dealer stations. 


The sales department obtains the new 
accounts, the salesmen continuing to 
work as in the past in their territories. 
The new department maintains the con: 
tact between the company and the dealer 
on merchandising assistance and func- 
tions entirely separately from the sales 
department. 


The merchandising service is available 
to split-account dealers as well as 100 per 
cent dealers. Purpose of the department 
is to increase the sale of Sherwood’s 
products through aiding the dealer, and 
the company established the separate de- 
partment as being in keeping with the 
trend to aid dealers increase business. 


When the department offers its services 
to a dealer the department manager and 
men spend several days at the account, 
doing a thorough job. 


Their services cover sales, servicing, 
and accounting for the dealer. And the 
department has a movie on lubricating oil 
for the dealer and his salesmen. 


If the dealer so desires, the merchan- 
dising department will aid in setting up 
a quota system on gasoline, oil, lubrica- 
tion and accessories. Assistance is offered 
also in making the sale, and in the cor- 
rect methods of displaying merchandise. 


Servicing is part of the department’s 
work, and training is offered the dealer 
and his salesmen in the routine servicing 
of automobiles, including the inflation of 
tires. Department officials also will aid 
the dealer in setting up an accounting 
system. 


The company already has had numer- 
ous requests from dealers for the services 
of the merchandising department, and 
also a large number of testimonials from 
dealers who have benefited by the service. 


Globe Oil On Air 


CHICAGO.—Globe Oil & Refining Co. 
is sponsoring a 15-minute daily afternoon 
radio program over Station WIND, Gary, 
Ind., one of the smaller powerful stations 
in the Chicago area. The feature, called 
the Globe Sports Review, is announced 
by Russ Hodges, and is to be broadcast 
just prior to the Chicago American and 
National League baseball games in the 
afternoon. 
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ASK YOUR 
INSURANCE MAN TO 
GIVE YoU Ocece 
FLAME ARRESTORS" 





@'Vake our word for it! If you are storing crude oil, gasoline 
or other volatile products, in gas-tight steel tanks without flame 
arrestors and carrying fire insurance, you can get Oceco Flame 
Arrestors free. Then, like the owners that already have this pro- 
tection, your tanks will be safe. Tests conducted by the Under- 
writers Laboratories, Inc., have proved the Oceco to be a positive 
flame stop. They have won world-wide recognition, and are being 
used on more than 250,000,000 barrels of tankage... yet, even 


when located in the middle of a blazing tank farm— 


NO TIGHT TANK EQUIPPED WITH AN OCECO 
FLAME ARRESTOR HAS EVER BEEN LOST BY FIRE 
If it’s good business for your insurance man to give you an Oceco 
Flame Arrestor—and it is—it is good business for you to buy one 
for every tank, and keep the premium saving yourself. Sizes for 
any tank requirement. Complete details and a fully descriptive 


catalog will be sent on request. 


* If your insurance man won't give them to you—write to us. 


OCE 


THE JOHNSTON & JENNINGS CO. 
OCECO DIVISION 
883 Addison Road » Cleveland, Ohio 


Engineering and Sales Services: NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ PITTSBURGH 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS + TULSA, OKLAHOMA + LOS ANGELES » OAKLAND, CALIF. } 


Specify OCECO Fittings + + Your Tanks Deserve the Best 
~ : GAUGES e 



































A Trailer Camp : 


What Facilities and Merchandise to Offer and How 


By SAM A. WEISSENBURGER* 


L IKE Ancient Gaul, America 
seems to be divided into three parts: 
those who have already built trailer 
camps; those who are now building trailer 
camps; and those who have determined 
to build trailer camps. And the greatest 
of these is the latter. So to them I send 
this “Epistle to the Builders.” 

From the Golden Gate to Sandy Hook, 
from the St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande 
the roads are filling with those modern 
nomads who follow the open highways, 
with their rolling homes tagged on be- 
hind them. But they must sleep some- 
time. Even the most itching foot must 
at eventide stop its twitching. On the 
great highways, newspaper’ estimates 
give more than 500,000 trailers and more 
than 1,400,000 trailerites who ride till 
they get tired, and then turn in to catch 
up with their sleep, and then off again 
for the far horizons. 


I have lived in a trailer for more than 
eight months. I have backed its wheels 


to Operate a Camp Is Told by an Experienced Trail- 


erite, Based on a Study of Popular Florida Camps. 


in the sparkling waters of Mackinac, 
and I have gazed out over the Gulf of 
Mexico as the sun sank in the west. I 
have traversed the Bayous of the late 
Huey Long’s Louisiana and marveled at 
the wide open spaces of the west. Every- 
where I have found trailer camps, good, 
bad and awful. Trailer camps are spring- 
ing up like “Yes” men at Hollywood. 
Life in a trailer presents many novel- 
ties. Not all the time can life be just 
beer and skittles. Where to park is one 
question, and what to do about the neces- 
sary technique of living is another. And 
the least of these problems is certainly 
not the one of “What do you do about 
laundry, about shower baths, about toil- 
ets?” Well, all I know is what I see in 


*Mr. Weissenburger’s name is familiar to 
most readers of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
through his series “Making the Station a 
Store,” now appearing regularly in its col- 
umns. To his study of the oil industry’s re- 
tailing problems, he brings 25 years’ experi- 
ence as head of one of the leading depart- 
ment stores of the country. He is spending 
several months traveling by trailer. 





the trailer camps, and if you are contem- 
plating a trailer camp, give ear: 

Many a woman back home has greeted 
her husband at the end of the day with 
the dubious welcome of, “I just wish 
you had done the washing I slaved over 
today.” Many a man would eagerly 
have done it, if the process could have 
chased away from the face of his wife 
that air of patient resignation familiar 
to so many men. 

Husbands who live in trailers have 
this golden opportunity. Many a man 
who has done nothing. more strenuous 
back home than push a buzzer and say 
“Miss Whosis, please take a letter,” now 
cocks his eye at the heavens and re- 
marks, “I guess I’ll do the wash today.” 
What’s more they can turn out a work- 
manlike job of rubbing, wringing and 
rinsing. 

I have seen portly men who have 
spoken words of wisdom at directors’ 
meetings unable to utter intelligible words 
because their mouths were full of clothes- 


The well equipped — restrooms 
at a trailer camp at Miami. 
There is provision for men to 
shave in comtort and plenty 
of space in the wome n’s quar- 


ters tor “primping” 
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deluxe trailer camp at Miami from the air. 
in the center of the picture. 


pins as they “hung out” and proudly sur- 
veyed the wash as it snapped and flut- 
tered in a Florida breeze. 

Some men seem to take naturally to 
this novelty, but not all women in the 
camp will surrender their martyrdom. 
Many a man stands bewildered as he 
hears the partner of his lifetime say, 
“Oh! go away! I won’t have you mess- 
ing around.” Some of the women, how- 
ever, boast that their Tom, Dick or Harry 
can make suds with the best of them. 

The community laundry house is shared 
by both men and women. Sometimes 
it is a partnership. The men lend their 
good right arm to the wringing while 


the women bend at the waistline over 
the galvanized tubs. Much laughing, 


much talking and much giving and tak- 
ing of orders -keep tongues and ears 
busy. The rubbity-rub of more than 
three men in their tubs shows the little 
women that only insufficient time has 
ever prevented them from being Mother’s 
Little Helpers. 


I AM not bragging. I haven't qualified 
as a washerman. My offers have been 
scorned and I have had to do less com- 
plex things, while many of my more 
capable trailer friends go singing to their 
tubs. 

Life in a trailer seems to be a sort 
of throw-back. Maybe that’s why so 
many of us Americans like it. If you 
have ever lived on a farm, you know 
that many a farmer stays around the 
house on Monday and helps with the 
family washing. Many a farmer wife 
pulls on a pair of overalls and turns in 
a full day’s work in the harvest field. 
The background of American life is la- 
bor, not leisure, and labor shared. 

But this life in a trailer brings back 
more than the American tradition of 
sharing labor. Men and wives are to- 
gether 24 hours a day. They share their 
leisure as well as their work. No con- 
ferences behind closed doors now baffle 
a wife and cause her to wonder what 
goes on so strenuously in his office that 
makes her husband so tired he can't 


take her to the movies. Here, she has 
her eye on him all day long. Fishing, 
shuffleboard, swimming,—nothing he can 
mention is an adequate alibi for his be- 
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At the extreme right is a swimming pool and other 








recreational facilities. 





The community buildings are shown 


It costs less than $5 a week for trailer parking privileges to stop at this camp. 
> I 5 5 


ing too exhausted to go with her to a 
dance or to a dinner. 

The routine of housekeeping is shared. 
Of course we have no servants in trailers. 
Drying the dishes, tidying up the car, 
shaking out rugs or sweeping the trail- 
er, can not be catalogued as either a 
man’s or a woman’s work. Many a man 
basking in the sun hears an authorita- 
tive voice calling, “Daniel, you come 
right home and empty this refrigerator 
pan!” He goes. He loses no prestige 
or dignity in the going. In fact, the 
calling of Dan may remind us that we 
promised to go to the store or to fill the 
gasoline lamp or get the wood. 

This brings us to the point that Trailer 
Camps, like homes, should be built for 
the purpose of living, not entirely for 
the passer-by. Louis Sullivan, the great 





au‘hor 


Trailer, 
sf the accompanying article, caught doing one of the 

in trailering, filling the gasoline 
One item trailer camps must Carry, 


Sam Weissenburger, the Man In A 

chores necessary 

cooking stove. 

he says, is a supply of “white” gasoline for gasoline 
stoves and lamps 


a 


American architect, who literally shook 
the stuffing out of our homes and made 
them practical, efficient and beautiful, 
said many wise things that the trailer 
camp builder should heed. One of his 
wisest remarks was addressed to a home 
owner who wanted his home “pretty.” 
The client was fussing over the questions 
of whether he should have bay windows 
or white colonial pillars. 

Mr. Sullivan, who was a salty 
gentleman, barked, “Forget it! 
decide what you need in a home. If your 
home functions, your home must in- 
evitably be attractive in looks. Good 
function must bring good looks.” May 
I be so immodest as to add another sen- 
tence to this wise observation? Good 
function should make good profit and 
especially so for the trailer camp owner. 
After all, he is going to build a camp 
for a profit, not for a pastime. 


old 
First 


Tue proper study of trailer camps is 
the trailer camp. If you want to build 
a trailer camp, go to Florida. Literally 
hundreds of trailer camps have _ blos- 
somed out down there. They are almost 
as thick as real estate offices. They 
will teach you what to do, and just as 
important, teach you what not to do. 
The camps down there range from 
terrible “Kute Trailer Inns” and ghastly 
“Roll Ur Trailer Inns” to the most opulent 


country club types now operating in 
America. These latter make life pleas- 
ant for the trailerites and they make 


money for the owners. 

Next to the average human being’s de- 
sire to talk about “my operation,” I 
have never found such talkative people 
as trailerites. Especially will they talk 
long, loud and clear about what they 
want in their parking spaces. Unless you 
take to your heels or take their lives, 
you will be like the wedding guest in 
The Ancient Mariner, “You cannot 
choose but hear.” 

After parking in some pretty terrible 
places, I was convinced that, to run a 
trauer camp and make money out of it, 
the prospective builder should get some 
first hand information as to what trail- 
erites want, when they want it and how 
they want it. I determined to ask the 
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The community 


ments and a!so to give the 


trailerites these questions and now you 
know why I can speak as one having 
authority about the all consuming desire 
of trailerites to talk about camps. 


In addition to his love of talking, the 
trailerite has elephant’s blood in his 
veins. He never forgets an injury or 
an injustice. I would not give five cents 
on the dollar for some of the camps in 
Florida that have offended, some quite 
unknowingly, the people on whom they 
must depend if they want to make a 
success of this business. The offended 
ones tell you, and with gestures, how 
rotten a camp is, how the such-and-such 
of a so-and-so conducted the camp; and 
you are warned and implored to give a 
wide berth to the unhappy camp that 
has incurred the ill will of these vocal 
prophets of doom. Trailerites pay at- 
tention to this advice. For almost the 
first question a man in a trailer asks 
is “Where is a good camp?” We find out 
that the objections to a certain camp are 
exactly the same objections which we 
have to another camp that has offended 
us in the past. We don’t go. Trailerites 
are like that. 

We may think we are gypsies at heart, 
but we don’t pioneer in trying out a 
camp with a bad reputation. We take it 
for granted that it is rotten and roll by 
it and stop somewhere else farther down 
the road. Maybe for the first few weeks 
we will put up with a lot, like a man 
on his honeymoon. We are so taken 
up with our new discoveries that we are 
not critical. But in middle age we soon 
get over the thrills of excitements, and 
we don’t want to rough it, but we insist 
on our accustomed comforts, and we 
yell like Sam Hill if we don’t get them. 
And most trailerites are middle aged. 


What kind of people will pay for these 
comforts? The first step is to find out 
just who and what kind of people live 
in trailers. The funny papers to the 
contrary, the average trailer is not home 
made and stuck together with hairpins, 
hopes and faith. True, quite a few of 
these “Toonerville Trolleys” infest the 
road, but they are more conspicuous than 
numerous. The home made trailer, with 
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house is an important feature of the better trailer camps, for occasional entertain- 
trailerites a change from their own quarters. This is at a Miami camp 


its often shiftless occupants, does not 
seek the kind of a camp that can be 
run at a profit. The occupants have 
neither the money nor the inclination to 
pay for good service. 


Tur average factory-built trailer, com- 
pietely equipped, will cost from $800 to 
$3500. Prebably seventy five per cent 
will average $1500. Add this investment 
to the price of an automobile, and you 
can see that trailering is not exactly 
suited to Weary Willies and forgotten 
men. 


The trailerite must have an independ- 
ent income. With the exception of busi- 
ness trailers, it is impossible to make 
money on the road. The trailerite must 
have enough leisure to travel the Romany 
Trail. His initial investment is about 
$2500, he must have an income and he 
must have leisure. The evidence seems to 


A 


Where the trailerites do their laundry work at a 
charges are made for the use of the electric ironers, washing machines and so on. 
in connection with the laundry is to have plenty of space for clotheslines, but to have it out of the 


way where it will not detract 


point to the fact that he is a substan- 
tial citizen, who has lived in an attractive 
home, demands cleanliness and good sani- 
tary arrangements and usually insists 
upon a certain amount of luxury. 


Now Mr. Editor, I wish you would put 
the following paragraph in very large 
type: 

Build your trailer camp for people who 
can afford to pay for the conveniences 
they demand. No matter how cheap your 
rates may be, you will be damned from 
Hell to Breakfast if you cannot or will 
not deliver excellent service. 

Here are some of the points that 
trailerites who have leisure to talk, in- 
sist upon talking about. 1st—-Cleanliness, 
this above all is demanded. 2nd—Ex- 
cellent sanitary arrangements. 3rd— 
Ease of parking the trailer. 4th—Ade- 
quate electrical service. 5th—Plenty of 
hot water. 6th—Immaculate showers 
and toilets and an ample number of them. 
7th—Good facilities for the disposal of 
refuse, litter and garbage. 8th—Some 
recreational facilities and a community 
hall where people can get together to talk 
to play and to get out from underfoot of 
the other occupants of the trailer. 9th 
Good laundry facilities, and 10th—-a man 
ngement that is insistent that the camp 
look respectable and that it is kept clean. 
(Trailerites won’t criticise their neigh- 
bors for slovenliness—they just move off 
to another camp. This “policing up” 
must be done by the manager.) 


If you build a trailer camp, give quali- 
ty service and demand adequate compen- 
sation. You may have some “squawking”’ 
about your rates but, despite its triteness 
and age, the-old saying is a true one; 
“The memory of quality will remain 
long after the “price is forgotten.” Don’t 
take too seriously the phrase, “You rob- 
ber! I can’t afford to pay your price.” 
If that were true, we would all be driv- 
ing broken-down, second-hand jallopis. 
The best trailer camps charge enough, 
but I notice they are rushed, while the 
slovenly ones, no matter how cheap, are 
already starving to death. 


Build a good trailer camp. Trailering 





Blvd., Miami. Flat 
An important point 


trailer camp on_ Biscayne 


from the appearance of the camp 
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[,_ working capital loans—without dis- 
counting accounts receivable or interfering in any 
manner with either purchases or sales—are made 
available through LAWRENCE SysTEM. 














The credit procedure is extremely simple. Com- 
modity paper is created on the basis of inventory, 
releasing almost all capital which is tied up in stocks. 
Under this method of financing, refiners can fre- 
quently increase operations and stabilize production. ; LAWRENCE SYSTEM 
Jobbers and distributors may profit by purchasing provides these advantages over 
reserve stocks as protection against price advances. other financial arrangements: 
Complete details about LAWRENCE SysTEM will INCREASED CREDIT 
be supplied, without obiigation, by any of our four- you can exceed open 


credit ] to 3 times. 





teen offices. Address communications to Dept. M-2. 
LOW COST MONEY 


loans made at lowest 
available bank rates. 
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A. T. Gipson, President 





NEW YORK: 52 Wall Street» CHICAGO: One North LaSalle St.» BUFFALO: Liberty Bank Bldg.» BOSTON: 49 Federal St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO: Commerce Trust Bldg.» LOS ANGELES: W. P. Story Building « SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm St. 
FRESNO, CALIF: 2030 Anna St.» DALLAS: Santa Fe Bldg.» HOUSTON: 601 Shell Bldg.» SEATTLE: 1014 Fourth Ave. So. 
PORTLAND, ORE: U.S. Natl. Bank Bldg.» SPOKANE: 155 So. Stevens » HONOLULU: Dillingham Transportation Bldg. 
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is no passing fad. Make your guests 
pay for what they get. You can’t pay 
for heat, light, water, electricity serv- 
ants and overhead by kind words and 
sweet sentiments. 

Here are a few questions most often 
asked me by the prospective builder of a 
trailer camp. 

Question: Does the municipal trailer 
camp offer serious competition to the 
privately owned camps. 

Answer: Municipal camps, run by 
towns and cities have been built and will 
continue to be built. They are stiff com- 
petition. Their rates are too low be- 
cause they are not supposed to show a 
profit. The merchants or the Chamber 
of Commerce back the idea of the mu- 
nicipal camp. They realize that 200 or 
300 prosperous trailerites must spend 
considerable money in_ their’ towns. 
Trailerites are not like camels, they just 
can’t live on their humps. They must 
buy food, clothing, gasoline and oil, amuse- 
ments, and so on. The town realizes 
that a good trailer camp contributes to 
the business of the town. Private own- 
ers must face this competition. Maybe, 
if the town has not built one, and the 
private camp is good, no city-owned camp 
will come, but I doubt it. 

I will string along, however, with the 
old-fashioned idea that private enter- 
prises, when properly conducted, can lick 
the socks off government projects. If 
the municipal camp is operating, and the 
rates are exceptionally low, don’t let it 
worry you too much. Let the home-made 
jallopis go there, and you run the high 
grade camp that appeals to those better 
off financially. Don’t forget there is a 
right and wrong side of the railroad 
tracks in trailer camps, just as there 
is in homes. People will pay more for 
exclusiveness. 

Question: Where should a trailer camp 
be built? 

Answer: Most of the most successful 
ones I have visited are just outside good 
sized towns, or near pleasure resorts. 
Historic spots attract trailerites like mo- 
lasses does flies, but good fishing, de- 


lightful climate, interesting drives, and 
a clean camp. will lure the trailerites. 
Whatever brings tourists will bring 
trailerites. 

Question: Must a trailer camp be on 
the main highway? 

Answer: Main highways are best, of 
course, but this is not vital. Clear di- 
rections and appealing advertising can 
divert traffic from the main highway, if 
you are forced to operate off the main 
stem. The men at the gasoline station 
should be seen by you. These men can 
swing a lot of traffic your way if you 
run a good camp and the service sta- 
tion men know it. But I repeat it must 
be good. 

Question: 
camp be? 

Answer: Most of the big ones started 
reasonably small. They had the land at 
hand, however, on which to expand. To 
gauge the requirements of space, figure 
that each trailer needs 25 or 30 feet by 
30 to 35 feet as a minimum. Your guest 
must park not only his trailer, but his 
automobile. Many trailerites like to have 
space enough to swing an awning on the 
side. Camp owners should encourage 
this. Once his awnings are up and he 
is comfortable he will stay longer than 
without adequate space in which to be 
comfortable. 

Question: Can a trailer camp be run 
in conjunction with cottages? 

Answer: Yes it can, just as some 
mothers-in-law can live with their chil- 
dren. It takes ability. If you have cot- 
tages and trailer space, divide the super- 
vision between two capable people; One 
to look after the cottagers and one to 
look after the trailerites. Trailerites 
don’t like to be shoved back of the cot- 
tages and cottagers don’t exactly wel- 
come trailerites in their front yards. Each 
class has its own prejudices and its own 
requirements. 

Question: How many toilets should be 
provided? 

Answer: Down here in Florida, I am 
told the law demands one toilet for every 
20 people. I think that is too few. One 


How large should a trailer 





The laundry at a municipal camp at Winter Garden, Fla. 
) I : 
men to take a hand at the tubs 


It is quite the accepted practice for the 
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toilet to every 12 or 15 would be nearer 
right. Mark each toilet clearly “for 
men” or “for women” and try, if pos- 
sible, to locate them in entirely different 
sections of your camp. If you are so 
located that you can not get city water, 
have a well drilled and provide septic 
tanks. The day of the Chic Sale out- 
houses is over. 


Question: What about driveways and 
approaches? 


Answer: Be sure that your camp has 
easy approaches. Have the driveways 
designed so that a trailer can be driven 
in easily and parked without the neces- 
sity of backing up the trailer. Backing 
up a trailer is a chore that most trailer- 
ites hate. If you can’t design the “One 
Way Street Idea,” then train a good 
driver to back your guests’ trailers, upon 
request. This service is particularly ap- 
preciated by new owners of trailers. 

Question: What kind of land is best? 

Answer: By all means see that your 
trailer camp is high enough to be self 
draining. Avoid low land where water 
stands. If you can provide grass lawns, 
your guests wili purr. Of course, there 
is the expense of re-seeding and care of 
the grass, but most women hate to park 
in the sand and dirt. “Sand and dirt track 
in so terribly.” (Sound familiar?) 

Question: Should laundry facilities be 
provided? 

Answer: Yes, by all means, but you 
can safely charge for the use of electric 
ironers, electric washing machines and 
electric flat irons. Ordinary tubs should 
be provided free. See that plenty of 
space is provided for clotheslines. Have 
them so placed the drying laundry does 
not detract from the appearance of your 
camp. Especially note this if you have 
both cottages and trailers in your park. 

Question: When should hot water be 
provided? 

Answer: All the time. Baths are mov- 
able feasts, and women are. peculiar 
creatures. They take it in their heads 
to do the family wash at the most un- 
expected times. Let them bathe and 
wash when they want to. Hot water 
keeps your guests cool, and cold water 
makes them hot. Give them plenty of 
hot water. And a word for the comfort 
of men. Provide shelves in the bath 
house, so that men can shave away from 
the trailer. I have had pleasanter looks 
than were thrown my way when I want- 
ed to shave and the breakfast was cook- 
ing. 

Question: How often should garbage 
be collected? 

Answer: Never less frequently than 
once a day, better still once in the morn- 
ing and once in the afternoons. Don’t 
miss on this! Gathering up refuse fre- 
quently makes an unpleasant task at 
best a little less obnoxious. Provide 
plenty of covered cans and insist al! 
garbage be wrapped. Business interests 
naturally opposed to trailer camps make 
much of this problem. 

Question: Shall camps give unlimited 
electrical service? 

Answer: By no means. Include with- 
out extra charge in your parking fee 
enough electric current to run lights and 
radio. Most camps in Florida install 
switches which blow out when the trailer- 
ite tries to run heavier appliances. Figure 
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PULL UP 
and BACK UP. 
T\L to PILL Ue 


Says SUNNY LUMENS the Goodrich Reflexpert 


“The worst tragedy in the gas location with bright lights that 
station business is the night driver flag ‘em down and give ‘em a 
who needs gas—rolls past your chance to stop. It's just plain 
station before he sees it. He'll human nature to be attracted by 
seldom back up... prefers to go bright lights. And you don’t have 
on to the next station. You'll to be an expert to know that the 
never know how many customers best illuminated stations do the 
you lose that way—but you can be most business. Can you afford to 
sure of getting the most out of your ignore the fact?’’ 


GOOD ILLUMINATION SELLS GASOLINE 





Goodrich has specialized in service 
station lighting problems. In this 
complete line you will find every- 
thing you need for efficient illumi- 
nation at lowest cost. In the new 
Goodrich catalog, prepared spe- 
cifically for service stations, you'll 
find 40 pages full of helpful in- 
formation, lighting distribution 
charts, typical applications of 
equipment for_gas stations, flood- 








lighting, interiors, lifts, signs, 
parking areas, etc. 


SEND TODAY FOR CATALOG NO. 62 





This new catalog is yours for the 


PUMP ISLAND STANDLITE asking. A penny postcard will bring 


it to you by return mail. 














OODRICH 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


O-me, es. E S | ALL P AL 
GENER FL CFFICES AND FACTCRY: 2S(5 N. OAKLEY AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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out rates for toasters, heater and pressing 
irons; state these additional rates plainly 
on your card of rules and regulations. 
Some camps charge an extra fee if the 
switch is blown out by the use of more 
appliances than the rate calls for. 

Question: Shall water be provided at 
each parking lot space? 

Answer: In most camps this is not 
practicable. Municipal camps can do this 
because it is charged up to the construc- 
tion price of the camp. Place hydrants 
as frequently as your purse permits, but 
do not ask more than four or five trailers 
to use one hydrant. 

Question: Shall a camp provide a com- 
munity hall? ‘ 

Answer: If you are located where 
trailerites logically will stay more than 
overnight, a community hall, shuffle 


board courts, swings and play ground for 
children certainly add to the enjoyment 
of guests. 

Question: Shall a trailer camp have a 
“convenience store” and a gasoline service 
station? 

Answer: Yes, by all means. 
sell package _ groceries, 
milk, bread, and so on. Do not try to 
handle fresh meat. Farm people usually 
come to trailer camps with fresh eggs 
and poultry and green vegetables. Gaso- 
line and oil are naturals, but try “Turn- 
ing your stations into stores.” (Advertise- 
ment for my other articles running in 
this Journal) You will make money out 
of your “convenience store.” 

Question: What about sanitary codes 
and health ordinances? 

Answer: Check on this in your own 


You can 
canned goods, 





CURTIS LIFTS 


GIVE BETTER SERVICE 





You and your customers will both get better, safer service from 
a CURTIS HYDRAULIC LIFT—oil-locked control and unusual 
accessibility enable you to save time with safety. Simplified design, 
rugged construction, and the best of materials assure extra long 
life and freedom from care and repairs. 


HANDLE ALL CARS—any make, any model, including knee- action 


types. 


SELF-LEVELING PLATFORM —prevents binding, even with sloping 


floor or uneven load. 


DROP-AWAY WHEEL GUIDES— automatically center car on the lift. 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY — oil-locked at any height. Safe for loads up 


to 4 tons. 


CURTIS RESTYLED COMPRESSORS 


Curtis Compressors have been restyl- 
ed, simplified, modernized. Their 
handsome appearance matches their 
efficient, sturdy construction, long 
life and low upkeep. These distinctive 


Curtis features are time-tested: Cen- 
trifugal unloader—-Centro-ring oiling 
— Timken bearings—V-belt drive— 
precision workmanship—!; to10H.P. 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY CO. 


1965 Kienlen Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK e 





10% 


CHICAGO e 


SAN FRANCISCO 


locality. Keep your place so tidy and sani- 
tary that no state or town inspector can 
ever get the goods on you. Pressure is 
already being exerted to banish trailer 
camps, just as competition tried to outlaw 
tourist cabins. Best ammunition for the 
opposition to trailers and trailer camps 
is alleged violations of sanitary codes. 
They seem to overlook the fact that most 
people in trailers are refined, decent folks 
who would not stand for bad conditions 
in camps any more than they would at 
their own homes. But watch your step. 
Build your camp and operate it now as 
you will eventually be compelled to run 
it. Have it clean, sanitary and wholesome. 


Question: Should a trailer camp ad- 
vertise? 


Answer: Castoria used to advertise by 
saying, “We are advertised by our loving 
friends,” but I noticed that Castoria took 
plenty of space and paid for it to tell 
the public about being advertised by the 
loving friends. Yes, advertise if you have 
an outstanding camp, but remember 
don’t advertise if you cannot “sell” your 
camp to people who already have seen 
it and know about it. If a product sells 
well on its own merits, it will sell faster 
by advertising it; but the best advertising 
is no substitute for honest effort and good 
merchandise. 


Question: How much shall my camp 
charge? 
Answer: Abraham Lincoln answered 


that when he said, “A man’s legs should 
be long enough to reach the ground.” A 
camp should charge enough to make a 
reasonable profit over the actual costs. 
Get a bookkeeper to install a simple cost 
system, one that is easy to operate. Let 
this be your guide in determining all your 
costs and figuring out a fair price to 
charge. Watch your costs but don’t con- 
fuse investment with expense. Don’t 
skimp on installing good equipment and 
service features. These are investments. 
Put them in; keep them in good condi- 
tion; make them work. The deluxe trailer 
camps of Florida forecast, it seems to me, 
the camps of the future. Bell Haven 
Tourists Camp is located 12 minutes from 
the famous Miami Beach and close to the 
centers of such activities as horse racing, 
dog racing and the air fields. It has all 
the features which it advertises, including 
an 80-foot swimming pool, constantly 
changing its waters. Adjacent are shuffle- 
board and quoit or horseshoe pitching 
courts and nearbv is the community 
house, furnished with comfortable chairs, 
card tables and a huge fireplace; while 
outside are large porches with comfort- 
able willow furniture. 


Included for the convenience of guests 
at Bell Haven are modern showers fin- 
ished in tile, pink for women, blue for 
men, with hot water ready 24 hours a 
day. Back of the building containing the 
showers is the laundry plant, where the 
tourist may have a week’s or a month’s 
washing done by employes using the most 
modern equipment. 


Running through the camp are two 
rows of 20-foot poles carrying electric 
current. One drives his trailer into an 
appointed spot and a connection is im- 
mediately plugged into the car. 


Bell Haven Tourist Camp is operated 
by two brothers, A. C. and T. R. Bell. 
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They formerly were inventors. They also 
manufactured a motor called the Bell 
Electric. Several years ago they sold out 
and took to the road as tourists. They 
never found a camp that suited them, so 
quite simply they decided to build one. 
They turn down would-be patrons every 
day and select clientele with the discern- 
ment, as well as the independence, of 
the most swanky hotel managers. Bell 
Haven charges are not high. It costs less 
than $1 a day to stop there, $5 a week for 
all this luxury. 


Now let me tell you about Ollie Trout’s 
camp. When we rolled down to Miami, 
we stopped there. His place was crowded, 
but “Taxi” the boy who backs trailers, 
delivers packages, runs the grounds and 
entertains the world, found space for us. 
We came for two days and we remained 
for three weeks. “It pays to be clean.” 
Trout’s is a beautiful camp located among 
the palm trees on Biscayne Boulevard. 
Flowering jasmine bushes are at each 
lot and the whole place looks like a 
tropical garden. It has more than a mile 
and a half of paved roads, making each 
trailer lot convenient to reach. There 
is a children’s playground with see-saws, 
sand pits, swings, and so on; a store with 
a good stock of groceries, except fresh 
meats; a filling station with complete 
lubrication and wash racks; ice delivery 
three times a day, milk twice a day and 
mail also delivered twice a day. 


Eacu lot has running water and guests 
may equip their trailers with this run- 
ning water if so desired. Drains are in- 
stalled under wash sinks, free of charge 
to season or monthly guests. Lots are 
25 feet by 49 feet and the rate per week 
for two people is $5, with a charge of 
50 cents for each additional person. “Ow- 
ing to the high rate charged by the 
Florida Power Co., there will be an ex- 
tra charge for cooking appliances, or 
should a trailer be equiped for electric 
cooking, we will install an electric meter 
and our guests will be charged the same 
rate we pay the power company,” states 
the neat little card handed to the guests 
who park with Ollie Trout. 


When it comes to showers and toilet 
facilities, Ollie Trout doesn’t fool the 
public. His buildings are as fine and as 
clean as the best golf clubs furnish. Col- 
ored tile showers, with matching colored 
curtains, spotless rest rooms, and plenty 
of what the English call “useful offices.” 
He has provided places for shaving in 
the shower rooms for mem My wife 
says that the women’s rest rooms pro- 
vided plenty of space for fixing up, in 
addition to the tiled showers. Of course 
Trout and his wife have a sizable in- 
vestment in their plant now, but they 
started in a modest way. They had a 
plan and they have never swerved from 
the idea of; “Give the public a good 
show, and then collect a good price.” But 
I think that $3 a week for either the 
Bell Haven Camp or for Ollie Trout’s is a 
big bargain. 


Over at Daytona Beach, you can see 
a trailer camp in the making. If it con- 
tinues as it has started out, it will be a 
rival of the Taj Mahals of Miami. One 
of the two men who operate the Day- 
tona Beach Trailer Camp is R. A. Perry, 
a retired newspaper man, who published 
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You buy and sell it 
\W e’ ll do the rest 


That holds true for any liquid commodity. General 
American will furnish tank cars of the exact type 
you need, will store your product safely in your 
private tank at any of our five strategically located 
terminals and will load it on a tanker for you. Truly, 


all you have to do is buy it and sell it. 


we'll do the rest. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


Can Handle Anything That Will Flow Through a Pipe Line 


a 
TERMINALS OFFICE 
Goodhope, La., Westwego, La. 135 South LaSalle Street 
Corpus Christi & Houston, Tex. Chi 
Carteret, N. J. ee 





A division of General American Transportation Corporation 
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two rural papers up in Cheboygan Falls, 
Wis. This camp is not strictly for trail- 
ers. There are, according to his an- 
nouncement, 56 cottages already built. 
He offers space for 200 trailers. He told 
me that he already knows he will have 
to enlarge his trailer space, and this de- 
spite the fact there are a half dozen 
other camps within a stone’s throw. His 
camp has a community hall, laundry, 
shuffleboard courts and a children’s play 
ground. City water is piped in. This 
camp is not nearly so luxurious as the 
ones at Miami, but for the price he 
charges it is one of the best I have vis- 
ited. His rates are $2.50 a week for 
two people. He charges $4 a week if 


there are four in the party. Business at 
this camp is growing fast. The propri- 
etors are putting in a gasoline filling 
station, building new cottages, expand- 
ing trailer space, and as Mr. Perry says, 
“Going to town, right here in the coun- 
try.” 

The folk ways of America are chang- 
ing. More than a million people who 
travel with trailers and house cars are 
a considerable number. Some of them 


will be passing through your city or 
village every day. They are learning 


the location of good camps and steering 
clear of the poor ones. People who fight 
trailer camps are doing trailering a good 
service, because the camps will be much 


opposition. But 
The critics who 
beat their breasts and view with alarm 
are the blood brothers of the men who 


better because of the 
they are here to stay. 


opposed the railroad coming into the 
village. 

If you still want to build a trailer camp, 
just build it for your friend who has 
a trailer. You know he is a pretty de 


cent fellow and demands pretty good 
things out of life. Wait a moment. Why 
not do like Ollie Trout and The Bell 
Brothers who run Bell Haven? They 


built the kinds of camps they would like, 
and have found out that thousands of 
others like their camps and pay willing- 
ly for what they get there. 


Spring Sends Trailerites North 
Spending $30.000.000 a Month. 


Much for Oil Industry Products 


q3 VER at Sarasota, on the Gulf 
of Mexico, the circus awaits its marching 
orders. Down at Miami the night clubs 
are beginning to close. All over the 
state “Bide-a-Wee Tea rooms” and “Gift 
Shoppes” are starting to dismantle. Eld- 
erly spinsters who run them write final 
advertising messages in spidery, Spen- 
cerian hands, “We are planning to leave 
quite soon.” 

In the hearts of the thousands of 
winter exiles stir the memories of North- 
ern Springs; cherry trees in bloom, court 
try gardens heavy with lilac blossoms, 
and “the blue, remembered hills” again 
under the magic of the miracle of re- 
turning May. Roads to the north are 
filling. An army moves off to keep its 
rendezvous with Spring. 

In the dawn, the rumble of automobiles 
























and trailers awake the Florida towns- 
people. Trailer camps, from Key West 
to Talahassee, throb with activity. Awn.- 
ings come down, bedding is aired, cars 
are greased and oil changed, and trail- 
erites gather in groups to exchange 
plans and get and give advice and di- 
rections. Somewhere in the north, lakes 
are sparkling in the sunshine. A _ thou- 
sand miles away lies the Land of Dreams. 

A thousand miles to be traveled by au- 
tomobile with the rolling homes of the 
trailerites tagging along behind. These 
strange, modern gypsies, who span a 
continent to vagabond among the north- 
ern lakes, owe a debt to the oil industry; 
and the oil industry owes gratitude to 
them. 


Newspapers estimate that more than 


500.000 housecars and trailers travel the 





roads of America. More than a million 
people live in modern versions of the 
old prairie schooners. Some owners use 
them for week-end trips, others for the 
annual two weeks holiday, and still others 
travel in them for many months at a 
time; but whether the trailer is used oc- 
casionally or becomes a semi-permanent 
home, it provides a mighty aid in the 
sale of petroleum products. A trailerite 
can no more own a trailer and not travel 
than a politician can refrain from spend- 
ing the tax payers’ money. “The trailer 
tempted me and I did travel” is the real 
reason for the spectacle of the hosts otf 
Americans who now follow the gypsy 
trail. Otherwise these people would to- 
day be homekeeping hearts, and conse- 
quently be of little profit to the oil 
trade. 

I have been riding around in a trailer 
for nearly eight months. My wife, who 
is a convert, like most converts blazes 
with missionary zeal. We belong to the 
T. C. T. (Tin Can Tourists of the World, 
to you). We display the insignia, know 
the grips, pass words and hailing signs. 
We swell with pride when we tell open- 
mouth doubters that 97,000 trailerites be- 
long to this one organization alone. 

I am no longer a greenhorn who left a 
business office after a quarter of a cen- 
tury of wrestling with sales problems 
and being part of the fascinating struggle 
to keep the red ink in its bottle and not 
on the balance sheet. Today I am a vet- 
eran. I know how to back a trailer (as 
tricky a problem as balancing a budget). 
I know hundreds of other trailerites, and 


The natural surroundings at this trailer camp at 
Miami would induce the traveler to prolong his stay 
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Here's a service station 
in Benton Harbor, Mich., 
that presents a modern, 
inviting face to potential 
customers, thanks to a 
new PittcoStation Front 
designed by architect 
Wallace A. Preston. 
And what a difference 
the new front makes! 
Remodel your station in 
the Pittco way ... and 
build a better business. 


NEW Pittco Front . . . modern, 
inviting and progressive-looking 

. catches the eye of potential cus- 
tomers. Not just the potential cus- 
tomers in a limited area in your im- 
mediate vicinity. But prospects from 
all over town. They say “There's a 
gas station I'd like to patronize.” 
And they do . even if it means 
coming out of their way. And passing 


tourists are attracted. too. 

The result is a wider trading area 
for you. More customers. More 
tourist trade. Better business. Big- 
ger profits. 

Remodel your station with a new 
Pittco Front. Our staff of experts 
will gladly cooperate with you and 
your architect in planning it. And 
so that you'll have complete infor- 


PIT TCO 


TORE FRONTS 


glass ... metal. peal 


CARRARA STRUCTURAL GLASS + PITTCO STORE FRONT METAL* PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


PITTSBURGH MIRRORS * PITTSBURGH POLISHED PLATE GLASS * ‘TAPESTRY GLASS 
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TRADING AREA 
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mation... with pictures, facts and 
figures on many Pittco jobs . . .send 
the coupon for our free book. 
Be sure to see the Pittco Store Front 
Caravan now on a nation-wide tour. 
Contact our local branch for specific 


information as to when it will visit 
your territory. 


PITTSBURGH TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


‘Take up to 2 years to pay for your 


new Pittco Front. Pay 20° down, 
then settle the balance out of income. 


Pool - PITTSBURGH, (Wpbd. 


PLATE GLASS COMPANY 7% 


4 cf 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
2302 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Please send me, without obligation, your 
new book entitled ‘Producing Bigger Profits 
with Pittco Store Fronts.” 


Name.... 
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Enjoying the sunshine at a camp at Winter Garden, Fla. 


Plenty of room for trailer and automobile is 


a prime requisite if people are going to prolong their stay at one camp 


I have spent far too many dollars in 
the gasoline stations that dot the route 
of my long journeys. I have spent many 
days and nights in those strange road- 
side places known as trailer camps. 

Like a million other trailerites, I have 
the itching foot, but at night I seek a 
spot where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest. 

When the first man who cracked pe- 
troleum and got gasoline looked in the 
retort, he probably did not see trailers, 
house cars and trailer camps, but they 
were there. 


W ERE it not for gasoline and oil near- 
ly a million elderly people (for the greater 
percentage of trailerites are middle aged 
and older) would be sitting at home in 
deadly inactivity. But thanks be to Col. 
Drake and his disciples, the Magic Car- 
pet of the oldsters is the combination of 
automobile and trailer. 

When I was a boy, men and women of 
my present age sat at home rocking 
sedately on front porches in the sum- 
mer, or warming their toes before the 
baseburner in the winter, and taking 
more than an academic interest in the 
colic of their grandchildren. 

Today? Grandma has tossed her cap 
in the dustbin. Grandpa has ditched his 
black alpaca coat. Together they have 
turned the key in the old home and hit 
the-trail of the open road with pleasure 
to themselves and with profit to the gaso 
line service station men. 

There is, however, an entirely differ- 
ent angle to the profit possibilities in the 
service stations and trailer camps which 
cater to the leisurely, elderly folks who 
make up the vast number of trailerites. 
Before I point out this angle, I want to 
do a little scolding. 

It may be that I am slightly prejudiced 
in favor of the mercantile world where I 
spent so many years, but I am convinced 
that it has taken the trailer industry more 
seriously than has the oil industry. So 
far as I have found out in gasoline serv- 
ice stations, this new way of living seems 
to be taken, at best, as just a temporary 
aid to the sale of some gasoline and, at 
its worst, as a slightly ridiculous experi- 
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ment of 
people. 

The mercantile world, however, is do- 
ing things. New iceless_ refrigerators, 
new gasoline heating and cooking stoves, 
new types of beds, new collapsible fur- 
niture, new awnings, new bath room 
equipment are just a few of the scores 
of articles now in production for trailers. 
Not alone does the trailer business ap- 
peal to manufacturers and wholesalers 
as a field for increased sales, but many 
manufacturers and distributors provide 
trailers for their own salesmen. 

One day during this past autumn I 
was in a small but reliable trailer manu- 
facturer’s plant. He told me he had just 
closed an order at this plant (he doesn’t 
have much of a salesforce) for 60 trail- 
ers to be used by the salesmen of a 
manufacturer of men’s shirts. This shirt 


ne’er-do-wells and_ eccentric 








manufacturer can now show his custom- 
ers 120 different styles, instead of the 
limited number the salesmen formerly 
carted around in suit cases and trunks. 

Incidentally what a break for the sales- 
man who will pull the trailer. Have you 
ever been a salesman who had to make 
the small towns? Have you developed 
a fine case of indigestion by trying to 
eat American plan meals at the Mansion 
House, where nothing is warm but the 
ice water? Where the beds are thin 
and hard as a landlady’s heart? Where 
before you can go to sleep you turn back 
the gray sheets and do a little informal 
research work in the love life of the bed 
bug? Well, if you have, would you en- 
joy a place where you can sleep in your 
own bed every night and change the bed 
linen every day if you wanted to; where 
your samples don’t have to be repacked 
after each town; where if you want to 
be quiet and listen to the radio or read 
a newspaper you won't have to sit around 
in a godforsaken lobby filled with arti- 
ficial palms and filthy cuspidors? You 
bet you would. This type of salesman-in- 
trailer will increase and bring additional 
business to the service station. Sales- 
men in trailers will need some place to 
park their automobiles and_ trailers. 
Many of them will make the same ter- 
ritory month after month. Where they 
stop and where they buy their gasoline 
and oil will depend on several things. Not 
all of them, of course are within the 
power of the station operator, but many 
are. 


F irst; he will stop near a good place 
to eat. He probably will not cook in 
his trailer. Home _ cooked, appetizing 
food will make a salesman drive miles 
to get it. He knows, far too well, at 
the first sniff in a restaurant whether 
the coffee will taste like varnish and 
whether or not the crust of the apple 
pie will be as heavy and wet as a pair 
of fireman’s socks. If there is a res- 
taurant near your trailer camp, culti- 
vate the proprietor. Your problems are 


lratlerites spend from $100 to $200 a month, most of it for petroleum products, says Author Weissen- 


burger. De luxe outfits such as this are in even higher spending brackets. 
long, lined with curly birch, has three rooms, weighs 2700 pounds, electric brakes. 


This trailer is 23 feet 
It is equipped 


with a radio and sending station and also an amplifying system. The exterior is covered with leather. 
Owned by Chas. E. Buck, of Chittenango, N. Y. 
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A MIRACLE OF MODERNIZATION 


that streamlined oil sales 


























WALL TILE 





In filling station rest rooms, Veos shines. . . Beautiful, sanitary, easy to clean 
and absolutely permanent, it is particularly inviting and reassuring to the 
type of customers who spend the most for gas, oil and accessories. . . Veos 


Tiles are genuine porcelain enamel ona strong steel base. They do not crack 





or craze. They can be installed quickly and inexpensively right over the old 


Veos Insulating Foun- 


Veos Tile is inserted 
pA ease walls and they definitely reduce maintenance costs ... We shall be glad to 


in grooved pattern in 


on over the old wall. foundation board. 


give you an estimate on a few sample installations and will submit proof of 


results based on installations made for other leading oil marketers. Address: 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO. « WARREN, OHIO 
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Veos Glue is applied 


Grouting ornaments 
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BEAUTIFUL * QUICK, INEXPENSIVE INSTALLATION iain 
NO MAINTENANCE + HEAT INSULATION 
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MICRO-WESTCO, INC.., 


90 West St., New York City 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


ETTENDORE 


OrL BURNERS 





| . BUILD BUSINESS WITH DOUBLE-HEAT 


Here’s your big opportunity to build up your 
business on the strength of Bettendorf Double- 
Heat Oil Burner quality. When you sell the 
Bettendorf Way of Automatic Home-Heating you 
not only profit by the liberal Bettendorf offer to 
dealers, but you also add to your profits on the 
increased sale of fuel oil, and help your general 
business. And, remember, Bettendorf Burners 
are models of excellency in engineering skill. 
Write 


Today for details of our franchise to dealers. You 


It will pay you to have one on display. 


can’t afford to miss this opportunity. 


BETTENDORF, IOWA 


224 State St., Boston 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





identical. “You can’t fill ’em up unless 
you get people in.” 

Then the salesman in a trailer will in- 
sist on quietness and above all cleanli- 
ness in the camp he patronizes. He will 
want hot water and showers, and he 
will want parking space so that he 
doesn’t have to back up or disconnect 
his trailer if he does not want to do so. 

The best way to find out what the 
new type of traveling salesman wants 
is to ask the man who should know 
the salesman himself. 

Then, in addition to the salesman who 
sleeps in the trailer, already hundreds 
of trailers are on the roads with ex: 
hibits and demonstrating displays of all 
sorts of household and business equip- 
ment. These commercial trailers have to 
be parked, they have to be supplied 
with gasoline and oil. Why are they 
not just as logical candidates for park- 
ing space in a gasoline service station 
as in town garages and hotel storage? 
There is more to this trailering business 
than meets the eye. The world moves 
and it seems to me that the more it moves 
on wheels, the more grease and oil it 
needs to keep from squeaking. 

But now let’s get back to Grandpa and 
Grandma. We left them just getting 





Along with the songbirds, some 100,000 trailers 

and their occupants will be starting north to spend 

the summer in another section of the country. They 

want comfortable places to stop and they are willing 

to spend money for the conveniences and services 
they receive 


ready to travel north. They have played 
all winter in Florida, but now the lure of 
Spring in the north sends them traveling. 
Trailerites have done quite well by 
Florida this winter. They have come 
by the thousands and swarmed all over 
the state. They have lived here for 
months and have spent money in Flori- 
da. The greatest share of their spend- 
ing was done at the gasoline service 
stations. And do they like to travel? 
Cars from Oregon, from New Hamp- 
shire, from British Columbia, from On- 
tario, from Nevada, from Quebec and 
all the places in between roll by along 
the palm lined roads. D. E. Cole, a 
rancher from Sanders, Montana, rolled 
off the neat total of 7000 miles before he 
arrived here. He and his wife and 
daughter spent more than $600 in three 
months. “Gas and oil were our prin- 
cipal expenses,” he said. R. A. Cowles, 
of Kalamazoo, may lay up his trailer for 
a couple of months after he gets back 
to Michigan, but he will start in July to 
go places. He zig-zags all over the United 
States and loves it. Dr. Stone, a retired 
physician of Galesburg, Ill. drives a 
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little side trip to the Rockies on his 
way home. This winter he and Mrs. 
Stone got lonesome to see their daugh- 
ter and their son-in-law. He telegraphed 
them to motor down and spend Christ- 
mas on Biscayne Bay. They did, but 
they bought themselves a trailer and 
went back in it. If Fannie Hurst is right 
when she says “every heart hath its 
song” then every trailer has a saga of 
the open road that will make your hair 
curl. And this saga can not be told un- 
less the teller has spent plenty of money 
for gasoline and oil. 

Conservative estimates give 35,000 
trailers parked one day in the state. Of 
course, that is only a fraction of the num- 
ber which were here. Thousands and 
thousands of trailers parked in Florida 
where noses couldn’t be counted. Drive 
any back road and, under the pine or 
palm, you will see the middle aged gyp- 
sies. The man dozing in the sun or fish- 
ing, the woman knitting or puttering 
around her trailer. “Alone together” as 
the crooners sing. 


Tue official records so far as they go 
are impressive. Two thousand trailers 
camped one day in the Sarasota district. 
Tampa was so crowded that it is now 
building a trailer camp that will cover 
80 acres. Daytona Beach is peppered 
with Parking Places for trailers. Talla- 
hassee, Key West, Fort Myers, Palm 
Beach, Orlando, St. Petersburg, Lake 
Wales, every town in the state was 
jammed. Winter Garden expected not 
more than 200 trailers and more than 800 
showed up for the Home Going Meet- 
ing of the Tin Can Tourists in March. 
There is a significance in the final meet- 
ing of Tin Canners in Florida. “Home 
Going Meeting” means that Spring is 
here and, with the birds, the trailerites 
start for the North. Where will they 
go? What will they spend besides their 
time? What can gasoline service men 
do to make these travelers happy and 
make a little money for themselves? An 
army is on the move. An army of 
prosperous travelers, and a new field 
for profitable sales to the service sta- 
tions managers who are on their toes. 

If official figures give 35,000 trailers 
within the zones in Florida that could be 
counted, then it seems conservative to 
figure that in all of Florida, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and in the Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas more than 100,000 trailers and 
housecars will be starting home. They 
won’t stay down here in the South in 
the summer. Already hundreds have 
started their march to the homelands. 

If you want to make money out of 
these trailerites, don’t underestimate these 
people. Don’t take too seriously the or 
ganized propaganda of “the problem of 
the garbage, health conditions and the 
destitute conditions of these penniless 
itinerants.” Trailers completely equipped 
cost from $800 to $3000 and upwards. Add 
the cost of the automobile, add the ne 
cessity of leisure, add the necessity of a 
Stated regular income, and you arrive 
at a prosperous, thrifty group of cus- 
tomers who must spend money for oil 
and “gas” and grease. They will need 
a great many other supplies. They ex- 
pect, also, to pay for parking privileges 
when night comes down. 

Now every trailerite knows he must 
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“SURE, WE CAN CET A GAS-PUMP 
MOTOR THAT REQUIRES LITTLE OR 
NO SERVICING” 





The G-E Capacitor-Motor 
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MR. ENGINEER This 
motor is adaptable to any 
gasoline pump. 
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MR. SERVICE MAN It 
requires no attention except 
oiling once a year. 














MR. OPERATOR It gives 
instant service at 30 below 
or 110 in the shade. 


OU’RE right, Mr. Executive, the G-E 

explosion-proof capacitor-motor for 
gasoline-dispensing pumps will operate for 
many years-— pump millions of gallons of 
gasoline without noticeable wear. This 
motor has no brushes or commutator, and 
oiling is necessary but once a year. That’s 
why millions of capacitor-motors are now 
in use on such devices as domestic refriger- 
ators, stokers, and water pumps. 


The rotor of G-E capacitor-motors is in- 
destructible and is inherently well balanced. 
The rotor winding is a one-piece aluminum 
casting -- no soldered or riveted joints to 
become open circuited. 


G-E capacitor-motors give the same 
money-saving performance on any other ap- 
plications requiring high starting torques. 
Why not use them on your station air 
compressors and automobile lifts? Ask for 
copies of Bulletins GEA-2277 and GEA- 
977C for detailed information. Contact the 
nearest G-E saies office or write General 
Electric, Dept. 6A-201, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Built by Men Who Know Motors, For Men Who Know Pumps 


070-186 


GENERAL (% ELECTRIC 











spend from $100 to $200 a month, and 
he knows that most of this is spent 
for petroleum products. Let us take an 
average of $150 per month per trailer. 
Multiply this figure by half the official 
number of trailers and house cars. If 
500,000 trailers are owned in the U. S. 
then 200,000 should be a conservative fig- 
ure to give as the number that will be 
flying around the north this summer. 
Multiply this 200,000 by the $150 per 
month average and we arrive at $30,000,- 
000 a month that will be spent. 


Thirty millions of dollars per month 
is quite a substantial amount even in 
these days of box car figures of federal 


government expenditure. Thirty mil- 
lions of dollars and the most of it will 
flow in the coffers of the gasoline service 
stations if the stations are on the job. 
Another good reason why a station should 
be turned over into a store. 

Will any of these $30,000,000 come your 
way? I think so, no matter where you 
keep store. 


Last week, my wife and I went visit- 
ing some of our trailer friends in camps 
in other parts of Florida. At each camp, 
the first question that popped was 
“Where are you going this summer?” 
The answers proved the age old theory 
of Petticoats ruling the world. Many of 





IT PAYS TO FORTIFY 





anti-corrosive primers 
with Bakelite Fesin... 


ee prevention of corro- 
sion with a metal primer de- 
pends on these three properties or 
characteristics of the coating: (1) 
Moisture resistance, (2) Alkali re- 
sistance, (3) Presence of inhibitor. 
Correctly used in anti-corrosive 
primers, Bakelite resins substanti- 
ally increase both moisture and 
alkali resistance. Here are facts ob- 
tained from standard boiling water 
and caustic soda tests on ordinary 
vehicles and Bakelite resin fortified 
vehicle: 
HOURS IMMERSED WITHOUT DETERIORATION 
Boiling water 5% Caustic Soda 
Linseed Oil 14 t 
Von-phenolic 
Synthetic vehicle 14 V4 
Old-fashioned 
Spar Varnish 1 2 
Bakelite Resin 
Spar Varnish 7 24 





On these river lockgates, anti-corrosive primer 


fortified with Bakelite resin remains intact after more 


than 17 months’ service. 


Similiar improvements in protective 
value and endurance are obtained 
by fortifying many other paints, var- 
nishes and enamels with Bakelite 
resins. Leading manufacturers now 
formulate Bakelite resin- fortified 
coatings for all needs of the petro- 
leum industry. Write today for our 
informative booklet 29 S, “Bakelite 


Synthetic Resins.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N., Y. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, 
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the men talked big about going down 
to Mexico City along the new highway 
just opened; others yearned about Eu- 
rope with its Caravan Camps from the 
Orkney Islands to the Mediterranean. A 
few wanted to swing trailer and car 
aboard a steamer and go to the Coro- 
nation in England. Then the women 
spoke. They have the last word. The 
women are going north, and incidentally 
the trailer and the husband will go 
along. 


The women want to see “the children” 
and check up on the grandchildren, ac- 
tual and prospective. They want to visit 
their neighbors, do a bit of plain and 
fancy housecleaning, and then maybe 
they will let the old gentleman polish 
up his trailer and start out again. Of 
course the women will go along. You 
couldn’t keep them home with a club. 
At the present time they are eager to 
get home. 


Mi osr of them will head for “home” 
somewhere north of the Ohio River, 
east of the Mississippi, south of Central 
Canada. Most trailerites with the great 
exception of those who call California 
home) are from the central and eastern 
states. That doesn’t mean they will stay 
in their old stamping grounds. Home is 
a place from which to start, but ”"home” 
is the first leg of the race. They will 
travel like mad all summer. 


One of the big objectives for trailerites 
will be the Summer Pow Wow of the 
Tin Can Tourists at Shawano, Wis. eight 
miles from the Indian Reservation at 
Keshena. This big summer reunion will 
run for two weeks starting August 2nd. 
That is one of the objectives, but all 
through the Great Lakes district trailerites 
will be flying around visiting and camp- 


ing, putting in the time till the Pow 
Wow opens. 
The New England states and the 


Adirondack section will be much favored. 
Many trailerites are of New England an- 
cestry and they like to reverse the 
journeys taken by their ancestors. These 
trailerites love to go to New England 
and see the little villages their grandpar- 
ents left when they started the westward 
trail to the prairies. 


We have found that this year hundreds 
want to go to one of the great National 
Parks that are so well equipped for 
trailers. Hundreds ‘ef others look long- 
ingly to the playgrounds of Michigan. 
Others will vacation in the state parks 
of Pennsylvania and New York. The Old 
Oregon Trail will lure many of them, and 
scores will visit Colorado. Wherever 
highways run, where the pointed fir and 
the white birch can be found, where 
the trailerites hope the fish will bite and 
that the mosquitos won’t, you can be sure 
that the trailerite will be there. He won't 
stay at home. He is keeping trailer fac- 
tories running 24 hours a day to turn 
out contrivances that will let him go 
places and see things. 


The modern trailerite has solved the 
old despairing problem that faced Wil- 
liam Hazlitt, the 18th century philosopher 
who declared, “I should like to spend the 
whole of my life traveling, if I could 
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borrow another life to spend at home.” 
The modern trailerite travels and takes 
his home along. 


And to keep a home on wheels or to 
keep it on a foundation, a man must face 
expenses. This is where the oil industry 
gets an unexpected gift. Gasoline, oil, 
grease, tires, supplies, must be purchased 
somewhere by these modern nomads who 
pull trailers from Sandy Hook to the 
Golden Gate; who zig-zag from the St. 
Lawrence to the Rio Grande. 


Even the weariest river winds some 
where safe to sea, and even the most 
restless trailerite must drop his anchor 
at evening. Near the end of day he be- 
gins to search for a haven of rest. He 
quite naturally expects it where he can 
also get gasoline for his car, fuel for 
his stove, ice for the refrigerator, and 
where the littke woman can find the sup- 
plies for the dinner that will soon be 
spread while the radio brings the latest 
doings of Amos and Andy, or some tenor 
croons about “Pennies from Heaven.” 
This song, by the way, would make an 
excellent theme song for the gasoline 
station operator as he sees the trailer 
swoop up his driveway. Turning a 
gasoline station into a store seems to im- 
ply that a trailer camp should be one 
of the departments. 


t F millions of years ago Nature had not 
started to store great pools of oil un- 
der America, if the oil industry had not 
spangled the highways with service sta- 
tions, if the petroleum engineers had not 
brought gasoline to prices which the 
great middle class of Americans could 
afford, then, of course, there would be no 
trailers or trailerites. The station oper- 
ator stems from the same root that pro- 
duced the trailerites. He should be their 
guide, philosopher and friend. 


Now what can the average station op- 
erator do to get some of the trade that 
trailerites have to bestow? Will they be 
traveling his way? 


Check the events that are scheduled in 
your section. County fairs, expositions, 
rodeos, hometown celebrations, music 
festivals, old home weeks, and camp 
meetings lure the trailerites. Co-operate 
with the management of these. Prepare 
for the trailerites. They will be there. 
If you are near National Shrines such 
as Gettysburg, Washington, Springfield, 
Ill., or seattered over Virginia and other 
states, you will surely see them. If you 
are on the roads leading to the National 
Parks or to such wonders as Boulder 
Dam, the new bridges at San Francisco, 
or Niagara Falls, watch out for a his- 
tory-making summer. 


Trailerites like to go places they have 
read about. They are a gregarious lot, 
they enjoy going places where other 
trailerites are likely to be. 


Open up your driveways, check your 
merchandise, clean up, and swing out a 
welcome sign and let them enter. Be 
ready for the harvest of profits that 
springs from the love of travel which all 
Americans inherit from those restless 
ancestors of _ours who struck out from 
Europe to follow new trails to the far 
horizons. 
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/ IN TRANSIT! 


TECHNIQUE 


A big build-up to impress the public with 
the merits of your product, but . . . what 
then? To guarantee 100% consumer 
satisfaction, pack your product in 
HINDE & DAUCH corrugated shipping 
boxes ...the best money can buy... 
quality materials . . . skilled workman- 
ship... modern machinery. It’s a real 
source of satisfaction to know that your 
shipping boxes embody all of the latest 
developments in modern shipping box 


engineering and construction, « « 


THE HINDE& DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
218 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Send me your FREE book “Corrugated Boxes 
for Moter Oil, Grease and Allied Products.” 


Name _ 
Company 
Address 


City __ 
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ite GET THESE ADDITIONAL PROFITS WITH A 


BEVERAGE COOLER 


ALATE-PARCHING heat of sultry sum- 
mer days drives most everyone to drink 

























... and soft drinks prove a profitable item 
for the service station. 


Put the attractive General Electric Beverage 
Cooler in your station. It will quickly pay for 
itself and turn in a neat profit. It attracts 
attention, induces motorists to stop. Every- 
one who drives in is a prospect for a cold 
drink, as well as for gasoline or oil. It means 





5 a double profit opportunity! 


The General Electric Beverage Cooler is ready 
to plug in. Needs no attention. Can be easily 
moved from one location to another. Built for 
years of dependable service at lowest operat- 
ing cost. And, you can buy the new G-E 
Beverage Cooler on easiest monthly terms. 
Any G-E dealer can give you details, or you 
can address General Electric Company, Com- 
mercial Refrigeration Division, Section NP4, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC 


BEVERAGE COOLERS 
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SOFT DRINKS 


Profitable and Help Build 


Other Sales 


1 

ewvice station operators 
who handle soft drinks are going to bene- 
fit by a generous amount of free adver- 
tising this spring and summer. 


Advertising campaigns of two of the 
largest manufacturers of soft drinks 
The Coca-Cola Co. and the Dr. Pepper 
Co.—have already began to appear in 
newspapers, magazines, and on billboards, 
featuring the oil company service sta- 
tion as one of the easiest and most con- 
venient spots for the motorist to buy 
soft drinks. 

The station will be particularly featured 
throughout the summer in radio and bill- 
board advertising, while additional pians 
also call for the coolers to be featured 
in some advertising along with the sta- 
tions. 

With the soft drink season about to 
burst into full bloom, the station operator 
should waste no time in planning his 
entry into the “thirst market”. How 
does he go about getting into the busi- 
ness of selling soft drinks? What has 
been the experience of other station op- 
erators and oil companies? What ex- 
pense is involved? How much profit 
can be made in soft drinks? 


Let’s look into the experiences of some 
operators who are selling soft drinks. 

“We sell an average of three cases of 
soft drinks a day the year round. Our 
net profit is about 30 cents a case—90 
cents a day. Our utility bills average 
$25 a month. You can figure for yourself 
what that daily ‘take’ of pin money means 
to us.” 


The speaker was L. B. Cass, operating 
the Cass Service Station, at Tulsa. As 
thousands of other experienced service 
station men have done in the past year 
or more, he had gone into business for 
himself under the Iowa Plan. And like 
the other thousands he had learned early 
that utility bills never wait for a business 
man’s business to come in. They come 
right along every month, in good business 
months and poor business months. 

“We have come to look on our soft 
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at Stations ee 


Two customers quench their thirst at the electric cold drink dispenser at an Indiana 
Standard station. 


One is waiting for the salesman to uncap the bottle, the other 


takes his through cold drinking water 


drink business as an underwriter for our 
utility bills,” Cass said. “In the summer 
months our pin money amounts to a lot 
more than our utility bills. We put the 
difference away until winter and use it 
those months when the pin money fails 
to equal the larger utility bills. That 
way it balances out pretty well over the 
year.” 
Easy to Start 

“How much of a task and how expen- 
sive is it to get into the soft drink selling 
business?” we asked Cass. 

“It is the easiest thing in the world 
and we have never missed the _ initial 
cost.” 

Further investigation proved his state- 
ment accurate. It is easy to handle soft 
drinks at service stations and you can 
virtually write your own ticket on the 
initial cost. 

Some of the major marketing com- 
panies, particularly through the south, 
southwest and middle west, have bought 
the necessary equipment for a large num- 
ber of their company-operated stations. 
They have installed the coolers on the 
theory that having soft drinks at their 





250,000,000 Bottles! 


Modern equipment and clever ad- 
vertising will sell 250,000,000 bottles 
of soft drinks and an unestimated 
amount of oil, tires, and accessories, 
to service station customers this 
year, according to A. H. Reinach, 
of the Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 

Like signs advertising free air, 
and free water, Reinach points out, 
beverage vending equipment promi- 
nently displayed not only attracts 
gasoline customers but in addition 
gives the operator a chance to sell 
oil and other products. But unlike 
other “bringing-’em-in” services, the 
beverage cooler yields a considerable 
profit in its own right. 














stations was just another service which 
they could provide conveniently for the 
motorist, and at the same time such serv- 
ice was a magnet to attract business. 

Motorists stopping at many Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana leased service sta- 
tions may obtain a cold drink to quench 
their thirst, as well as purchase petroleum 
and accessory products for their automo- 
biles. 

These stations began selling a cold 
drink when under company operation. 
Two years ago the Indiana Standard pur- 
chased 876 electric soft drink coolers to 
be placed at strategic company stations. 
At that time one popular soft drink was 
sold. 

Now that company stations have been 
leased, the cold drink equipment has been 
leased along with other equipment in the 
station. And the lessee handles any soft 
drinks he deems salable. 

In originally selecting company stations 
for placing of cooling equipment the vol- 
ume of gasoline sales and station location 
were taken into consideration. Location 
was considered a factor, as in the case of 
stations having a large number of tran- 
sient motorists, where a customer might 
buy a cold drink while having the automo- 
bile serviced. Gasoline sales were another 
factor, through volume indicating the num- 
ber of customers stopping at the station. 

A cold drink was placed on sale at the 
stations in recognition of customer de- 
mand for such a service at stations. 

Experience of the company in market- 
ing a cold drink indicated that some local 
stations did more business than some sta- 
tions in a location to appeal to transient 
motorists, when total annual sales were 
compared. This was especially the case 
at local stations near factories, schools, 
parking lots and places of similar concen- 
tration of people. 


Transient customer stations frequently 
showed a large volume of cold drink sales 
during the motoring months, then a drop 
during winter months. While sales at 
some of the local customer stations would 
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not show a comparable rise during the 
summer, yet a relatively steady volume 
of business over the year made annual 
sales larger than transient customer sta- 
tions. 

Other companies, particularly in states 
where chain store tax laws are rigid, 
have not bought the equipment but allow 
their own men, or those leasing the sta- 
lions, handling the soft drinks. In fact, 
the practice is encouraged, particularly 
in the areas where the Iowa Plan has been 
put into effect. 

Any station operator can become a soft 
drinks seller by the simple method of 
buying a cooler and telephoning the soft 
drink bottlers and the ice company and 
asking them to put his station on their 
routes. But the chances are he will not 
even have to ’phone, once he has the cool- 
er. These route men have been trained 
to keep their eyes open for new and more 
business. 

Initial Cost Small 

The initial cost will range from $5 
to $35, depending on the type of cooler 
purchased and the number of cases of 
soft drinks bought for stock. 

The coolers range in size from those 
having a capacity of two cases—50 bot- 
tles—-and approximately 50 pounds of 
cracked ice to those equippea with electric 
refrigeration and water fountains and 
which will hold approximately six cases 
144 bottles. 

The coolers can be bought by a small 
down payment and so much a week or 


month from local refrigerator dealers, 
manufacturers or from bottling com- 
panies. 


The Coca Cola Bottling Co., one of the 


Sometimes it is better to have the cooler just inside 
station door. ‘This one can be seen by the 
votorist and by the passer-by, yet it is out of the 
could be moved about easily but the op- 

itor decided to have a permanent pipe connection 


to the water fountain built into the unit 


vay. It 
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largest distributors, for example, sells the 
coolers through the company’s route men. 
Each spring a cooler selling campaign 
is launched, with numerous valuable 
prizes awarded the route men who sell 
the most. The coolers are sold at only 
a dollar or two above cost, the route men 
getting $1 for each sale. 

This year one company is offering five 
types: the Junior, Standard and Master 
ice coolers, and the Standard and Master 
electric models. 

The Junior model holds 51 bottles and 
about 50 pounds of cracked ice. It will 








Out in front where the motorist—and the pedestrian 
—can see it is this cooler with its at ached drinking 
fountain. A flexible loose connection permits easy 
disconnection from the water line when the cooler 


is rolled inside at night when the station is closed 
vi, © @ © 


cost $15 to $18, depending on freight 
charges. It can be bought for approxi- 
mately $3.50 down, with balance payable 
in six weekly installments. 

The Standard cooler holds 102 bottles 
and 90 pounds of cracked ice. It sells 
for $23 to $27, and can be bought for 
$4.50 to $6 down, with balance in six 
weekly installments. 

The Master ice cooler holds 144 bottles 
and about 130 pounds of cracked ice. It 
sells for $26 to $30, with a down payment 
of $5.50 to $7, and the balance in six 
weekly payments. 


Electric Models 


The Standard electric model costs from 
$100 to $115, and can be bought for some 
$15 to $20 down, with 10 monthly pay- 
ments. 

The Master electric model costs from 
$110 to $125 and can be bought for some 
$25 to $30 down with balance spread over 
the 10 months. 

The coolers can be bought with the built- 
in water fountains at a slight additional 
cost. Many station operators report that the 
drinking fountain has eliminated cost of 
paper cups, cost of ice for the water cool- 
er, and has attracted both motorists and 
pedestrians who wanted first of all a 
drink of cool water, and who then bought 
a soft drink. 

The Dr. Pepper Co. was the first com- 
pany to put a drinking fountain on a 
cooler. There are times when a person 
has a primary thirst for water, company 
officials explained, which once satisfied 


. 
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can easily be turned into a secondary 
thirst for a soft drink, if the water foun- 
tain is attached to the soft drink cooler. 


The purchaser will have to decide for 
himself what size cooler he will need, his 
decision being based partly on what busi- 
ness he can anticipate and the amount 
of money he wants to put into the initial 
investment. Many dealers have been buy- 
ing the standard ice coolers and later 
trading them in on the other models 
if their soft drink business warrants that 
move. 


Operation Cost 


Tests made by the larger soft drink 
manufacturers indicate that it costs ap- 
proximately 7 to 10 cents a case to keep 
the drinks cool with ice. The cost is about 
7 to 10 cents a day with an electric model 
cooler, manufacturers said. 


The layman’s opinion to the contrary, 
these companies have proved that the 
cooler does not require any more ice when 
it is cracked and spread over the bottles 
than it does when the ice is left in one or 
two large pieces. With the ice cracked 
the bottles can be kept at a more uniform 
temperature. 


If the cooler is purchased from a bot- 
tling company you automatically become 
one of the customers on the deliveryman’s 
route. And the chances are he will notify 
the ice man at once. Thereafter those 
two will be as regular as the milk r.an. 
The purchase of a cooler from one of 
these bottling companies does not bind 
the station man to handle its products 
exclusively. 


Quotations by distributors show that 
some drinks cost 80 cents for a case of 
24 bottles. Retailing at 5 cents a bottle, 
that is a gross profit of 40 cents a case, 
or 33 1/3 per cent. Other soft drinks 
retailing at 5 cents a bottle, usually cost 
from 50 to 70 cents a case. This means 
a gross profit of 50 to 70 cents a case. 


Where to Place the Cooler 


Some of the coolers now on the mar- 
ket can be moved easily. On bright days 
they should be moved out on the drive- 
way. Other days they can be placed just 
inside of the door where the motorist can 
see them. Other models cannot be moved 
readily. Operators say those coolers 
should always be placed where they can 
be seen easily from the driveway and 
front door to the station. At no time 
should a cooler be placed back in a corner 
where a prospective customer has to hunt 
around to find it because usually the cus- 
tomer sells himself by seeing the cool look- 
ing cooler. 


Because a soft drink purchase is usually 
prompted by sight of the cooler, Standard 
of Ohio keeps all of its coolers outside 
the station, either near the door or on 
the island, preferably, of course, in the 
shade to minimize ice consumption. Each 
cooler is equipped with a long iron bar 
and lock, so that it was unnecessary to 
move them into the station at night. 
In the “toughest” neighborhoods, the com- 
pany found locks occasionally were brok- 
en. The smaller cabinets are equipped 
with casters and easily transportable. 


In large centers, the Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co. maintains its own distributing system 
and trucks cail from two to four times 
a week at stations. For other drinks, 
one major company found it necessary 
to divide the territories among local bot- 
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A Bottle of “Pop” and $22! 


Just how much “other business” 
a soft drink cooler draws into a serv- 
ice station is difficult to estimate. 
But we do know of one instance at 
a Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
station, at Lebanon, Mo., last sum- 
mer. 

The day was exceptionally hot and 
the motorist had his coat off and 
his shirt collar loosened. He saw 
a clean service station, with a “cool- 
er” out in front. He turned in. 

All he wanted, he told the attend- 
ant, was a “bottle of pop.” But while 
relaxing and enjoying that cool 
drink there in the shade of the sta- 
tion, the motorist decided to have 
his tank filled with gasoline. Then 
he discovered his oil should be 
changed. It was first one thing 
then another—until the attendant 
held $22 in cash in his hand when 
the motorist finally drove away. 

And he had stopped only for a 
“bottle of pop.” 











tlers. Trucks of these concerns continue 
to call at the stations frequently and re- 
plenish whatever stock is needed. Stand- 
ard of Ohio at first had all such bills 
paid for at the company’s divisional of- 
fices, but later found bookkeeping was 
simplified by having the attendants pay 
the bottling company drivers at the sta- 
tions. 


A seven per cent commission is paid the 
attendants. Like other sales commissions, 
this is usually computed by entering the 
total amount of sales for the station per 
month on the station report, multiplying 
this total by seven per cent, and dividing 
for each attendant according to the num- 
ber of hours he worked at the station 
during the month. One company passed 
on to the attendants charges for lost and 
broken bottles and shells. The attendants 
themselves, incidentally, are important 
customers of the soft drink coolers. 


Recently a major soft drink company 
sent out a crew of independent investi- 
gators with instructions to ask four ques- 
tions. These investigators interviewed 
153 filling station managers. To the ques- 
tion: “Do bottled soft drink sales in- 
crease your sales of gas and oil?”, 125 
replied “Yes,” while 21 said “No.” The 
other seven said they did not Know. 


To the question: “Is it necessary for 
you to hire additional help to serve your 
soft drink customers?,” three said they 
needed help, but the other 150 said they 
did not need additional help. 

The third question, more widely asked, 
“What three forms of service have the 
strongest appeal to the motorists enter- 
ing your station?” brought the following 
replies: 113 listed “rest rooms,” 111 said 
“cold drinks,” 99 said “gas and oil’ and 60 
said “air and water.” 

Then to the fourth question: “What 
kind of bottled drinks do you sell, and 
how many of each do you sell per week?” 
the average station was found to sell 333 
bottles of the most widely known soft 
drink, 66 bottles of “grape,” 44 bottles of 
“orange” and 10 bottles of miscellaneous 
drinks. 

Then this company wrote 5000 motor- 


ists asking: “What features do~you like 
most to find at a filling station?” 

Replies were received from 712. Of 
this number 520 said “cold drinks.” 


With about four years of experience in 
vending soft drinks, the Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio summed up its experience as fol- 
lows: 

“We placed soft drinks coolers in all our 
company-operated stations and found it 
profitable to handle them in about 30 per 
cent of our stations. This summer we 
will again sell soft drinks in those stations 
in which it was found profitable. In the 
others we will not.” 


How were the profitable separated from 
the unprofitable stations? If a given sta- 
tion took in more money on soft drinks 
than was spent directly on this item, 
Standard considered it profitable. If the 
direct expense was greater than receipts, 
it was unprofitable. The company made 
no charge for overhead. 

Cost items listed in handling soft drinks 
were as follows: 


Ice cabinet. ($9 to $14 total cost.) 


Ice. (About 10 cents a day, depending 
on the weather.) 


Licenses. (In most states, the station 
vendor license permits sale of soft drinks. 
In some localities ordinances require a 
special license, however. These range 
from $1 to $5 and, rarely, even more per 
year.) 

Breakage. (Broken and lost bottles are 
charged at 2 cents each by most bottling 
companies. Damaged crates or shells are 
also charged at two cents.) 


Standard of Ohio computed its gross 
profit at 27 per cent. High quality bever- 
ages retailing at five cents have a nearly 
standard wholesale price of 80 cents a 
case, allowing the station a 33 1/3 per 
cent profit. Since the company pays a 7 
per cent commission on soft drinks sales 
to attendants, its gross is about 27 per 
cent. 


“You can buy soft drinks at about any 
price you want,” a Standard official said, 
“but we handled only the best quality, 
which costs more, but retails for the stand- 
ard five cents.” 


It is difficult to generalize on what this 
means in dollars per month, that is per 
month for three months. Standard, for 
example, places its coolers in the sta- 
tions before Decoration Day, May 30, and 
removes them during the first week of 
September after Labor Day. Some sta- 
tions will sell as many as four cases of 
24 bottles each on a hot day. Such is ex- 
ceptional, however. A profit of $10 a 
month might be offered as a rough esti- 
mate for average stations. 


Both major companies and the Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co. offices in Cleveland 
agreed that the location of the station 
had little bearing on the amount of soft 
drinks sales. In general such sales were 
in direct proportion to the volume of gaso- 
line and oil sales. From this fact some 
oil officials drew the conclusion that soft 
drinks in themselves do not cause the 
motorist to stop, although all agreed that 
vending of soft drinks was an appreciated 
accommodation to customers, and there- 
fore valuable as a goodwill item. This 
appreciation was verified, after the cool- 
ers had been removed near the end of 
the season, by the frequent remark, 


“Where's your cooler?” from customers. 
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Some of the Equipment Dependent Upon the Air Compressor 





Tire inflator 


Grease gun 


THE AIR COMPRESSOR... 


Keystone of Modern Station Operation 


QD xv a few years ago com- 


pressed air was a luxury at service sta- 
tions. It was publicized by oil companies 
as a means of getting customers to drive 
into stations. “Free air” signs were sales 
builders. 

Today, compressed air is aS much a 
vital part of the station as the gasoline 
pumps. Air service for tires is standard 
equipment, and among the many other 
devices requiring compressed air are lifts, 
pneumatic grease guns, oiling guns, clean- 
ing guns, spring-spraying guns, brake 
testers, and pneumatic garage doors. 

The air compressor now holds the key 
to the increasing pace of business in the 
modern service station. Careful thought 
and an intelligent understanding of the 
air compressor are essential to the proper 
selection of this important piece of equip- 
ment. The compressor must be selected 
not only from the standpoint of type, but 
also from the consideration of cubic feet 
of air output. 

In the earlier days, before the develop- 
ment of the numerous types of com- 
pressed air equipment, almost any air 
compressor from a quarter to three 
quarters horsepower was_ considered 
ample for the needs of a station; for in 
the majority of cases the compressor 
was used only for tire inflation. The 
compressors of that period were equipped 
with small tanks, usually of 20 or 30 
gallons capacity. 

Present day demands, however, call for 
greater capacities, higher pressures, and 
faster recuperation. In the modern sta- 
tion, a 1.5 h.p. motor is normally the 
minimum recommended, and there is a 
definite trend toward the use of 2 and 3 
h.p. motors. Modern compressor tanks 
range in size from 60 to 80 gallons, and 
in some cases a 100-gallon tank is used. 

Selection of the proper type and size 
of compressor is not difficult if the pur- 
chaser has an understanding of the cubic 
feet of air consumed by the various air 
units. 
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Among the more common compressed 
air devices in a station the lift requires 
the most air for its operation, demanding 
approximately 6 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute. Cleaning and oiling guns each re- 
quire 5 cubic feet per minute, while brake 
testers and grease guns require 4 cubic 
feet each. Pneumatic garage doors re- 
quire 2 cubic feet for each operation and 
tire inflation operattons about 1.5 cubic 
feet per minute per tire line. 

Manufacturers urge the selection of a 
compressor with a capacity equal to or 
greater than the total cubic feet which 
the combined units require. The use 
of a compressor with too small a ca- 
pacity results in an inefficient air system, 
while the selection of a larger compressor, 
in addition to offering faster service, will 
have a reserve capacity for additional ap- 
pliances. 

There are two types of air compressors 
in general use today. One is the single- 
stage compressor, which is considered 
efficient on pressures ranging from 125 
to 150 pounds. This type of machine 
finds its greatest favor at stations hav- 
ing a moderate number of lift opera- 
tions and lubrication jobs. Setting the 
single-stage compressor at a point over 
150 pounds is considered bad practice 
by many compressor manufacturers, the 
claim being that such a setting burns the 
cylinder top and the valves, thus short- 
ening the life of the unit. 





Air Requirements of Some Popular 
Air Appliances 


(compressor manufacturer’s figures) 
In cubic feet per minute 


Pressure gasoline or oil pump.... 1 
Tire inflation (per tire line) ° 1% 
Pneumatic garage doors (each op- 
eration) aren ates oe : 2 
Blow cleaning gun ... > 
Spring oiling guns ... 5 
Pneumatic grease gun . erry 4 
Kerosine cleaning gun .... oe 
Lift (8 operations daily) : 6 
Brake tester _ oa 5 











Spark plug tester 


The most popular type compressor is 
the two-stage unit, which has a pressure 
range from 150 to 200 pounds. The low- 
pressure cylinder on this type unit com- 
presses the air to about 40 pounds pres- 
sure; then the high-pressure cylinder 
further compresses it to the required 
setting. The two-stage compressor de- 
livers air into the storage tank at a 
much lower temperature, is faster in re- 
cuperating from the cut-in to the cut-out 
pressure range, and is the generally ac- 
cepted standard of large companies whose 
air requirements are heavy. The differ- 
ence in cost when distributed over a 
five-year period is said to be negligible. 

One manufacturer states that a pur- 
chaser of a compressor can be safely 
guided by the rule that, if a maximum 
working pressure under 150 pounds is 
required, a single-stage compressor should 
be selected. If an excess of 150 pounds 
is needed, a two-stage compressor should 
be chosen, according to this manufactur- 
er. 

The selection of a vertical or horizontal 
tank is entirely dependent upon the floor 
space available. Where floor space is at 
a premium, the vertical tank type is, of 
course, the most logical one to use. A 
comparison of a vertical and horizontal 
type two-stage compressor, both identical 
in every way except for tank position, 
showed that the vertical type saved 4.7 
square feet of floor space over the hori- 
zontal type. The vertical type covered 3.9 
square feet. 

Most manufacturers recommend a half- 
inch air line from the compressor to all 
air-operated equipment and, in cases 
where the distance from the compressor 
to the outlet is over 50 feet, a three- 
quarter-inch line is recommended. 


In the modern station layout, the com- 
pressor is located in the store room, or 
if this is not provided, in the lubritorium. 
The general trend is to keep the unit out 
of the office or display room of the sta- 
tion so that the noise will in no way in- 
terfere with conversation between attend- 
ant and customer. 


Although an effort is made at the sta- 
tion to see that the air compressor is 
neither seen nor heard, it is coming to 
be regarded as a keystone in station 
operation. The breakdown of a compres- 
sor seriously cripples the ability of a 
modern station to function. As much 
could not be said for the air compressor 
ten years ago. 
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PLATTS OILGRAM 


The Oil Price Authority 


A LARGE ILLINOIS 
INDEPENDENT JOB- 
BER WRITES US: 


**To be perfectly frank about 
it, we recognize that the ink 
and paper are meaningless, 
but information contained in 
the OILGRAM has a value to 
this company far in excess of 
its cost. For a ninety-day 
period we accurately checked 
the benefits derived from this 
service and found that the 
advantages received amount- 
ed to exactly twelve times 
the actual cost of the pub- 
lication. 


‘“‘Naturally we are more or 
less selfish, and in view of 
this do not want the price 
we pay for anything in- 
creased, but frankly, if OIL- 
GRAM costs twice its present 
amount we would not dis- 
pense with its service as is 
obvious from the above.”’ 


(Name of this subscriber will 
be sent on request.) 


Oil men everywhere accept Platts Oilgram 


as the oil price authority because of the 
Following Facts: 


OILGRAM tank car markets provide the price basis for 


the largest dollar-volume of oil under contract in the 
domestic wholesale markets. 


Oil companies in all parts of the world—South Africa, 
Australia, Asia, South America, Europe—use the Gulf Coast 
Market as their price-basing medium. Cargo movements of 


oil priced on OILGRAM prices, alone, total millions of dollars 
annually. 


Renewals of OILGRAM subscribers over the past ten years 
have averaged 86%. 


OILGRAM circulation today is within 7% of its all-time 
peak. 


YoU e e e Whether you are a refiner, jobber, marketer or 
commercial consumer—CAN SAVE MONEY through daily 


contact with all oil markets and important changes in the oil 
situation. 


OILGRAM does not attempt to predict what prices will do 
tomorrow. It tells you briefly, concisely and accurately what 


happened today,—thus, you decide your daily market activities 
on facts—not predictions. 


Send for Sample Copies Today! 


PLATT’S OILGRAM 
1213 W. 3rd Street e Cleveland, O. 
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Interior view of Loughborough’s downtown salesroom. The electric refrigerators, stove, vacuum cleaner and other appliances, are stocked as background for the oil- 


burner displays—and they help pay the overhead 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


And Home Insulation 


ARE PROFIT ITEMS 


By G. T. KELLOGG 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


Ki LECTRICAL gadgets—-from a bottle 
warmer for baby’s milk to an electric 
razor for dad’s face—are “paying the 
freight” for one of Washington's largest 
distributors of fuel oil and oil burners. 

They were first stocked to cover up the 
nakedness of blank floor and wall areas 
between oil burner and air conditioning 
equipment displayed in the downtown 
showroom, but their sales now—chiefly to 
oil and burner customers—more than take 
care of office and showroom overhead. 

Loughborough Oil Company’s man- 
ager, Lester Scott, is responsible for this 
merchandising idea, along with a dozen 
others which have developed the company 
as a leader in Washington’s highly com- 
petitive fuel oil market. 


Scott’s company began selling oil burn. 
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ers in 1933, after discovering that its fuel 
oil sales were falling off and being 
gobbled up by competitors who sold and 
serviced burners along with their fuel 
oil business. 

Since the company sold burners, Scott 
decided to stock a line of electrical appli- 
ances, arguing that fuel oil and burner 
customers, coming into the showroom, 
would carry away with them a picture of 
the well-stocked store (for it really is a 
store), and when the need arose in a cus- 
tomer’s home for an electric iron, vacuum 
cleaner, range or sewing machine the pic- 
ture would be called to mind. 


Besides, he felt, John Q. Furnaceowner, 
coming in to order a new supply of oil 
for his furnace, might see on display just 
the waffle-iron his wife wanted, or, rue- 


fully rubbing his slashed chin, might de- 
cide that here and now were the place 
and time to get that electric razor he 
needed. 


Just in case Mr. Furnaceowner didn’t 
come into the showroom, but ordered his 
fuel oil by telephone, Scott had printed a 
stack of self-addressed, stamped, post- 
cards, bearing “reminders” of the wide 
range of appliances that could be bought 
at Loughborough. These he started slip- 
ping into the monthly statements he 
mailed out to all customers; they proved 
effective “salesmen” and their use has 
been continued. They read: 


“Without obligation on my part please 
have your field representative furnish me 
with additional information on the appli- 
ances checked below:” There follows a 
long list of the articles which may be pur- 
chased, including: 


Irons, roasters, food mixers, toasters, 
waffle irons, washers, ironers, refrigera- 
tors, radios, clocks, electric shavers, sew- 
ing machines, egg cookers, bottle warm- 
ers, kitchen equipment, percolators, fans, 
vacuum cleaners, water heaters, ranges, 
lamps, warming pads, hair dryers, curl- 
ing irons, etc. 

The idea is that prospective customers 
checking off any of the articles on the list 
and returning the cards to Loughborough 
will be visited by a member of the large 
sales force which has been built up. 

Another step toward enlargement of 
Loughborough’s service to home-owners 

-and one which fits in perfectly with its 
sales of oil burners and the more recently 
entered field of year-round air condition- 
ing equipment—will get under way this 
summer, when the company will begin in- 
sulating homes, both new and old. 


This insulation will, Scott hopes, pro- 
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vide the drivers of his fuel oil trucks and 
his bulk plant employes with work 
through the summer months, so that they 
will not have to be “laid off” when the 
fuel oil business slumps in the spring. 

He believes his new venture will not 
only solve this problem for Lough- 
borough, but will probably contribute, as 
has his line of electrical appliances, to the 
profit column totals. 


The company already has its own shop, 
where oil burners are serviced and put 
in shape for installation, and other work 
is done, and this will be enlarged to care 
for the additional equipment necessitated 
by the insulation program. 

In the insulation branch of his business, 
as in the air-conditioning and other 
branches, Scott plans to concentrate on 
home installations rather than large of- 
fice buildings and similar jobs. 

“We regard sale of equipment as our 
primary function,” he explains. ‘When 
one goes into the business of estimating 
on air conditioning, ventilating or insulat- 
ing a large office building, either old or 
new, the construction and engineering 
work amounts to far more than the 
amount of the equipment sold, and we 
want to stick principally to sales.” 

In 1922 Scott was hired as manager of 
the first filling station, and has continued 
as manager of the enterprise, always 
keeping an ear to the ground for signs of 
change, then adapting the company’s serv- 
ice to meet it halfway. 

Scott says he didn’t know a gallon of 
Bunker “C” from a barrel of gasoline 
when he laid down his pen as an ac- 
countant to take over management of 
that first Minute Service Station — then 
the very latest and most modern thing in 
its line. 

But he set about learning the oil busi- 
ness, and by the time the second, third, 
fourth and a half dozen more modern 
stations were constructed and added to 
the chain he was able to keep all the 
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Minute Service Station No. 1, 
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strings in his fingers and make them pay 
dividends. 

But that was still a long way off in 
1923, when new stations were being added 
one after another to the new Minute Serv- 
ice Station chain. The stations still were a 
sideline with the men who had started 
them, although their eyes were often wide 
when they studied balance sheets showing 
profits growing from lots where naught 
but weeds had grown before. 

Eventually the Minute Service Stations 
became an even dozen, scattered all over 
the city, selling eight or ten brands of 
gasoline and oils. They weren't a side- 
line anymore, when, in 1926, their com- 
bined gallonage had grown large enough, 





Lester Scott, “spark plug”’ of Loughborough’s growth 
(Photo copyright by Harris & Ewing) 


flower Hotel 


Scott thought, to warrant establishment 
of their own jobbing organization. 

So, in that year, the Loughborough Oil 
Company was organized, primarily as a 
jobber for Minute Service Stations, but 
also as a supplier for other stations, then 
being built in profusion. 

At the same time it became distributor 
in this territory for Sun Oil Co. products, 
as well as handling a half-dozen or more 
other well-known brands at its own sta- 
tions. 

The year 1926 also marked the begin- 
ning of the end of an “era” in the life 
of the Minute-Loughborough interests, for 
in that year the erstwhile real estate syn- 
dicate got a virtually “unrefusable” offer 
for the site of one of its filling stations- 
and demolition of the first Minute Service 
Station to meet such a fate was begun. 


With the coming of winter the same 
year, the newly-formed Loughborough 
company saw that some homeowners 
were beginning to swing over to oil heat- 
ing, and believed they would be followed 
by many more. In keeping with its pol- 
icy of staying just a little more than 
abreast of current events, it emptied a 
couple of tanks at its bulk plant and laid 
in a supply of fuel oil. 


That first winter (1926-27) its fuel oil 
sales amounted to 250,000 gallons. Sales 
of gasoline and oil to service stations 
over the city climbed, meanwhile, and it 
began to appear to Scott that there was 
more to the jobbing and fuel oil part of 
the business than there was to the re 
tailing end, and service station outlets 
were multiplying by the hundreds. 

Thus was brought about the selling out 
of the chain of “Minute Service Stations” 

a few years before Washington’s finest; 
now being outmoded by modernistic sta- 
tions built on a quantity production basis 
by the major oil companies. Today, only 
three Minute stations remain in Washing- 
ton, two of them operated privately by 





which started the venture that was to result in establishment of Loughborough Oil Co. The building in the background is the May- 
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DELMAR-DB—GASOLINE PUMP HOSE — 
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thats OP-10-OATE 


AS THE CARS YOU SERVE 


Time-proved DELMAR-DB.. like today’s car.. 
has the qualities that match modern needs 
Flexibility ... speed... top efficiency... 
economy in the long run . . . good looks. It 
takes those qualities to keep in step with 
motordom in this modern era. 

That’s why oil companies, station operators, and 
pump makers are equipping with DELMAR-DB 
... the first truly new Gasoline Pump Hose to 
be perfected since goggle-and-duster days. It 
is the revolutionary hose which today’s gasoline- 


marketing world requires. And, a three year 
record of efficient, low-cost performance in actual 
service, makes it a sound investment for any 
user of pump hose. 


With DELMAR-DB on modern pumps your 
attendants can attain the highest degree of 
efficiency. Your hose costs will reflect substantial 
Savings on maintenance and replacement 
expenses. Ask us to show you just what this 
up-to-date hose can do, or write for our special 
folder of facts. 


THREE YEARS’ SERVICE PROVED THESE AMAZING FACTS! 


1. GASOLINE-PROOF TUBE... smooth, fast-discharging 

. made of a special compound, developed and 
perfected by Electric Hose & Rubber Co., with the 
famous “NEOPRENE” as an ingredient. 


2. DURABLE, COST-CUTTING CONSTRUCTION... 
resistant to crushing... easily and quickly restored 
to shape, even if accidentally deformed . . . means 
longer life and less maintenance. 

3. TOUGH, MAR-PROOF COVER... specially 
compounded to resist abrasive wear and weather... 
needs no guard ...won’t mar paint on pumps or cars. 
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4. FLEXIBLE AS A ROPE... permits fast handling, 


even in wet or cold weather. 


5. WEIGHS 40 PERCENT LESS. . 


- more help in 
fast work. 


6. UNIQUE, PROTECTED STATIC-WIRE ... a heavy 
spirally wound wire is embedded in the hose carcass 
... protected from breakage and corrosion. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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— product of ELECTRIC HOSE AND RUBBER CO. 
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SERVICE STATION BUILDINGS 











To Fit Your Business and Your Pocketbook 








To you who want a modern building, steel frame with porcelain 
enamel inside as well as outside,—a building designed to fit your 
individual requirements—to incorporate your color scheme, to 
conform to the business opportunities of your proposed site, and 
still remain within your price range, we make this suggestion: 


You send to us 
i—Snap shot of your proposed site and all adjoining property. 
2—Dimensions of your proposed site. 


3—List of services or products to be offered, such as tires, batteries, 
miscellaneous accessories, car washing, car greasing (state number 
of stalls and whether for lifts or pits. 


4—Your own rough ideas of size and style building. 
5—A general idea of amount you can afford to pay for a building—above 
foundation. 


We Will Send to You 


I—Individual drawing, based on all information you have furnished us. 
2—Complete specifications of building we propose furnishing. 
3—Estimate of cost of building above foundation. 


While you can quickly and easily erect your building with local 
labor, it will not be a so-called standardized building. It will be 
distinctly your building—your design—your color scheme, and 
made to fit your business. 


W. A. PARK, INC. 


400 S. Washington St., Angola, Ind. 


The names and color schemes of eight different Major Oil Companies and many Independent 
Companies are now on Park Buildings. 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


| want “my own personal copy" of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS each week. 
Send me the next 52 issues ‘or which | enclose $2. (Canada $3, Foreign $3.50) 











individuals not connected with Lough. 
borough company. 

In 1928 Scott took on the franchise for 
a premium lubricating oils for this area, 
and during the same period the fuel oil 
business “grew up”, justifying Scott’s 
earlier judgment. 

Fuel oil gallonage reached the 2,000,000 
gallon mark in 1930, but there it stopped 
growing—backslid, in fact to 1,500,000 gal- 
lons in 1933. 

Scott, looking about him, determined 
that his gallonage was falling off because 
other fuel oil dealers who had come into 
the field were selling and servicing oil 
burners in connection with fuel oil sales. 
Well, he could do that, too. 

Here another distinct “era” in Lough- 
borough’s history ended. Scott deter- 
mined to put all his eggs in the fuel oil- 
oil burner basket, and overboard went 
the gasoline jobbing business. 

Today Loughborough’s 240,000-gallon 





Without obligation on my part, 
please have your Field Representative 
furnish me with additional information 
on the appliances checked below: 


C1) Irons O Bottle Warmers 

[] Roasters C1) Kitchen Equip- 

(1) Food Mixers ment 

(]) Toasters (1) Percolators 

[] Waffle Irons [| Fans 

(1) Washers O Vacuum Cleaners 

C1) Ironers 1 Water Heaters 

€) Refrigerators O) Ranges 

1 Radios O Lamps 

0 Clocks 0 Warming Pads 

(10 Lektro Shavers (CO Hair Dryers 

(0 Sewing Machines (1) Curling Irons 

0) Egg Cookers 

I ie lis dice ard die ts eahtenigts a anaaaaraties 
PAIRS 6:2)6G ore ste ee ain ae % 





Loughborough Oil Company's customers get post- 
cards like this with their monthly statements. 
These ‘‘business reply cards’’—requiring no postage 
—invite the customers to “check” the appliances in 
which they are interested. Then, dropped in the 
corner mail box, they return to the Loughborough 
offices and a salesman is dispatched to demonstrate 
the gadget or gadgets checked 


bulk plant handles nothing but fuel oil, 
and the current season’s gallonage is es- 
timated at about 3,500,000 gallons, al- 
though it is not yet completely tabulated. 
During the past winter about 2,000 Wash- 
ington and suburban homes were heated 
with Loughborough oil, and about 500 new 
burner units were installed. 

An independent oil jobber could make 
little headway in Washington, Scott 
found, because one after another the ma- 
jor oil companies moved in and began 
building a number of stations. So, he 
discontinued jobbing gasoline to concen- 
trate on lube oils. 

Loughborough has built up its “lube” 
oil sales until now it serves nearly 300 
retail outlets in Washington and nearby 
Maryland and Virginia. 

During its gasoline retailing and job- 
bing years Scott’s company had acquired 
a four-story garage across the street 
from Washington’s Mayflower Hotel, in 
connection with one of its stations. The 
first oilburner showroom—established im- 
mediately after Scott saw what was need- 
ed if he was to retain his fuel oil busi- 
ness—went into this building. 

About the same time, Scott decided that 
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home air-conditioning equipment went 
hand-in-hand with oil burner sales, and, 
already having a shop and men to do the 
necessary shopwork, he stocked air con- 
ditioning equipment, along with oil burn- 
ers of the same brand, which gave 
Loughborough two types of oil-burners 
to merchandise. 


Then the new builing was built, and 
from it the company now operates its 
business, which has expanded and for 
which Scott has still further expansion 
plans. 


Its bulk plant is located just outside 
the District of Columbia on a tract of 
land carved out of the estate of an old 
Maryland family dating back to pre-Rev- 
olutionary days. From the name of this 
family and its old estate—Loughborough 
(pronounced Luff-boro)—comes the name 
of the oil company which now includes 
an organization of more than 60 people. 


The one Minute Service Station still 
under Loughborough’s wing is No. 1 of 
the chain started back in 1922, and now 
across the street from its oil-burner show- 
room. Into it today, drive the stream- 
lined 1937 models of many of the first 
customers of the accountant who filled 
the tanks of their chugging “Baby 
Grands”, “490’s” and “Overlands” of an- 
other era. 


It is a further tribute to Scott’s Irish 
geniality and business ability that many 
of these “automobilists” of 1922 also have 
followed him through the process of 
adapting his business to the changing 
times—have installed oil burners at his 
suggestion, have purchased his fuel oil, 
have been interested by his electrical ap- 
pliance displays, have installed the year- 
round air-conditioning equipment which 
he said should be an adjunct to their oil- 
heated winter comfort, and who, in all 
probability, will decide that “Scott’s in- 
sulation idea should save us money on 
our fuel bills and make us comfortable 
in summer; let’s get figures on an in- 
stallation.” 





‘Sprig Has Cub’ 


CHICAGO.—Advertising campaigns for 
spring lubricant change-overs started last 
week in the Middle West. 


The Pure Oil Co. has a banner at sta- 
tions, showing a row of blooming flowers 
at the bottom, and the slogan, “Spring Is 
Here.” 


The Shell Petroleum Corp. continues its 
animal jingles. Last week full page news- 
paper advertisements announced a con- 
test, details to be given over the com- 
pany’s Saturday night radio program. 
Entry blanks can be obtained at Shell 
stations, the advertisements read. 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana’s spring 
slogan is “Sprig Has Cub.” The illustra- 
tion, in full page newspaper space last 
week and on station signs, was a car- 
icature of a man’s head, neck wrapped in 


a muffler, obviously suffering from a 
spring cold. 
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FREEDOM OILS O};-: 


Everything a Jobber Wants 









--- INCLUDING 
PROFITS 





RT PITT on 
at oll 


100% PURE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


HAPPY RELATIONSHIPS: 


“We hope to have the pleasure 
of selling Fort Pitt Oil as long as 
we remain in business.” 


“We appreciate our connection 
with you.” 


“We spent a long time investi- 
gating different brands of Penn- 
sylvania oils... we decided that 
Beaver-Penn was the one we were 
looking for.” 


PROFITS: 


“Our success is in having the 
best on the market.” 


“Best distribution we ever had 
for a Pennsylvania oil.” 


“Four carloads last year. At least 
50% increase this year.” 


“We feel sure sales of Penn 
Trump will be more than double 
the past six months.” 


x «** 


For the full Freedom story of prof- 
its and for details on our special 
exclusive franchise plan, send the 
coupon or write. 


0% PURE PENNSYLVANIA 
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FREEDOM 


(a —— > > 
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THE PREEDOM OL ones | 
FREEDOM. Pennsnivnne 





SAMPLES PROCESS CEBAMED ¢ 


BTML FREEDOM On WORKS CO 
FRECOOM, PEMNSTLVAMA 





Sealed up in bright, appealing 
lithographed cans, Freedom 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor 
Oils may LOOK like other oils, 
but to the jobbers who are 
handling them, they MEAN a 
lot more. They mean satisfied 
customers, pleasant refinery re- 
lationships, enhanced reputa- 
tions, and above all—PROFITS. 


Y 
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Reporting on their exclusive 
brand franchises some of the 
biggest names in the business 
have volunteered the comments 
quoted in this advertisement. 
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SATISFACTION: 


“In every instance where we have sold 
Beaver-Penn it has repeated...” 


“We attribute success to the fine quality 
of Fort Pitt Motor Oil. Increased sales due 
to quality.” 











THE FREEDOM OIL WORKS CO. 
121 Third Street Freedom; Penna. 
We are interested in learning about 
your exclusive brand franchise. 


Name 
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THE FREEDOM OIL WORKS CoO. 


121 THIRD STREET - 


FREEDOM, PA 





Pacific Coast Bulk Plant and Warehouse: Los Angeles, California 
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View of the office and sales room of the Railway 
Oil Stores station in Cleveland. This station, located 
1 a site formerly occupied by a railroad passenger 
tation, has an exterior of structural glass. The color 
heme is ivory and brown, with chromium trim 








On THE cover of this week’s issue 
are shown the old Nickel Plate rail- 
road depot in Cleveland and the 
modern service station which re- 
placed it. The Nickel Plate now uses 
a new passenger station located not 
far from the old site. 
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the door on the inside of the station of- 
fice is an oil bar with six faucet outlets. 
Lubricating oil is kept in six 75-gallon 
R a 1 ae ‘ tanks 8 ng Se ee air pressure 
6 y . 6 1o\ gh d ge t is used to force the oil from these tanks 
all ww ay ass¢ aa ser epo to the bar, a distance of about 20 feet. 
The oil storage tanks are equipped with 
glass sight gauges. 
The old railroad station was completely 
torn down, except for a brick retaining 
Replaced bv wall which follows along the railroad 
wi tracks. The new service station is laid 
out against this wall, and wide display 
boards, painted in colors to harmonize 
‘ - ™ with the station, serve to hide the un- 
/ - sightly wall and at the same time offer 
Mi ap ai e r n % e r Vv # ¢ e ty t «aa | & as ay ample space for the company’s advertis- 
ing. 
On the station drive, which is made of 
concrete directly in front of the building 
and crushed stone for the remaining por- 








iE THE competitive confusion 
curing recent years to obtain preferred lo- 
cations, service stations have sprung up 
to replace many types of buildings. They 
have been built on ground that formerly 
contained such businesses as drugs, gro- 
ceries, hotels, lumber yards, residences, 
and business offices. The list is endless. 















Now a new variety has been added to 
the list. In Cleveland, the Nickel Plate 
railroad station, long a familiar sight to 
local citizens and travelers, which was 
torn down several years ago, has been 
replaced by a service station. The old 
railroad station, a two-story building 
with entrance on the street level and an- 
other on the track level, was torn down 
when the passenger lines running into 
Cleveland were electrified. Passengers 
who formerly used this railroad station 
now are served by a modern station not 
far distant. 











The service station, operated by Rail- 
way Oil Stores, which replaces the old 
railroad station is ultra-modern in de- 
sign. It has an exterior of structural 
glass, with ivory and brown colors and 
chromium trims and an interior of tile. 









The station building itself contains one 


lubritorium, an office and sales — one One of the two billboard “wings” that extend out from each side of the Railway Oil Stores station 
toilet, and a large storage room. Facing building. The boards are printed in colors to harmonize with the building 
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Wouldn’t you like to have Babe Ruth 
sell for you ...on the radio... on 
posters .. . in magazines .. . news- 
papers . +’. movies? That’s just what 
he is doing i in the Sinclair-Babe Ruth 
Baseball Contest for every Sinclair 
distributor, jobber and dealer. 


Every week motorists are flocking to 
Sinclair dealers’ stations for free con- 
test entry blanks. They’re after the 
two Nash 8’s and 520 other weekly 
prizes. And they give Sinclair dealers 
thousands of new sales opportunities. 
Let the Babe Ruth Baseball Contest 


FREE! 2 NASH etal 





™ 


11,500 posters like this go up May Ist in the vi- 
cinity of Sinclair dealers’ stations throughout the 
country. Other advertising includes Babe Ruth 
broadcasts twice each week over 61 CBS stations, 
newspaper and magazine ads 


a in the Sinclair-Babe Ruth Baseball Contest. Other 





Sinclair dealer shakes hands 
with his star salesman 
Babe Ruth 





build business for you this spring. 
Just phone the local Sinclair office 
or write to Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany (Inc.), 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 









Babe Ruth inspects one of the 20 RCA Victor Auto 
Radios which Sinclair is giving away every week 


weekly prizes are 2 Nash 8’s and 500 “Babe Ruth 
autographed” baseballs 
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(an advertisement) 


NUMBER ONE ITEM 
In 500 S. S. Stores 


BATAVIA, N. Y., April 20.—The num.- 
ber one item in 500 selected auto supply 
and super-service stores for one full year 
was KozaK—the Auto DRYWASH Cloth. 
Valve caps, valve insides and fuses were 
the next three items in point of unit 
sales. 

During the same full year, 15,000 other 
super-service stations were also doing 
an outstanding retail business on the 
same item. 

In 1926, a Ford dealer in Batavia, N. Y., 
found his demonstrators could be DRY- 
WASHED 80% of the time and cut his 
salesmen’s car washing expense by 4/5ths. 

Other local car dealers bought these 
“cloths” and the public itself gradually 
started to buy them. Since then, 7,000,000 
KozaKs have been bought by the nice 
or new— car owners in the United States. 
60% of.retail sales are repeat sales to 
old KozaK users. 

Time, and wide spread satisfactory use 
by millions of people, have proved this 
item to be RIGHT. 102 cheaper imita- 
tions of KozaK have come and gone since 
1927. 

Any super-service station catering to 
the best class of trade—people with 
money—with nice cars—with a pride of 
ownership—bankers—lawyers—doctors 
nurses—school-teachers—will find KozaK 
a profitable, repeating, and most satis- 
factory item to sell to such trade—re- 
gardless of any cheaper imitations they 
may be stocking for use on “old” cars. 

If your station needs a better class of 
trade, KozaK Inc. can definitely help you 
get it in most locations. 

A letter to KozaK, Inc., Batavia, N. Y., 
will bring you complete information on 
how a quality product can be profitably 
sold and build up a more worth-while 
class of trade at most super-service sta- 
tions. | 

Will you kindly let us know your ad- 
dress so we may cooperate with you as 


indicated above? Write to 

KOZAK, INC. 

BATAVIA, N.Y., U.S.A. 
OR 


Geo. M. Watson 
National Distributors 
Toronto, Ont 


When it abandoned the station on Euclid Ave., which 
Nickel Plate railroad went in with the New York Central and built this more modern station in 
East Cleveland 


tion, are four modern computer pumps. 
Two of the pumps are located on the 
curbing which surrounds the three front 
sides of the building. The other two 
pumps are located on pump islands in the 
center of the station drive. 

Each pump island is equipped with a 
combination lighting pole which supports 
two island lights and one floodlight. Two 
additional floodlights on hinged poles, lo- 
cated at opposite ends of the lot frontage, 








later became a_ gasoline station site, the 


complete the external illumination. The 
pump islands have hose outlets for water. 


Four 12,000-gallon gasoline storage 
tanks are set in the bank immediately in 
back of the station building, and are level 
with the front station drive. Tank cars 
are unloaded on a siding nearby and 
their contents pumped to the tanks in the 
rear of the station building. The station 
was opened for business in August, 1936. 





House Organ 


Helps Jobber 


Reach Station Lessees 


FREEPORT, Illinois 

EVELOPMENT of full sales 

possibilities of the individual station, in 

the opinion of H. W. Johnson, Johnson 

High Test Oil Co., Freeport, Ill., is the 

outstanding service station merchandising 
problem of today. 


To increase sales through stations now 
operated by lessees, the Johnson company 
is more intensively working its customary 
station contacts. These are sales meet- 
ings, a weekly houseorgan, and personal 
interviews by Mr. Johnson and the terri- 
tory salesman. 


The weekly houseorgan has been found 
to be a valuable medium for reaching the 
staff. The publication has been issued 
every Friday since the company was es- 
tablished. To prove its value the company 
on occasion has skipped several names 
on the mailing list, and complaints have 
come in promptly. 


In addition to the usual grist of personal 
items about individuals, the houseorgan 
also contains general information regard- 





ing selling and the Johnson company poli- 
cies. 


Sales meetings are conducted frequently 
and the theme is general sales informa- 
tion, such as new products being taken 
on, developments in manufacture and 
sale of merchandise, and specialized sell- 
ing information such as on spring and fall 
change-over campaigns. The sales meet- 
ings are not for the handling of specific 
sales problems. 


Individual sales and operating problems 
are handled through interviews, either 
at the station or in the main office, by 
Mr. Johnson or the supervisor. Interviews 
are short and to the point. Sometimes 
solution of the individual’s problem is 
approached through friendly counsel. 
Again the management may issue a chal- 
lenge for improvement. Frequentiy, a 
definite appointment is made at the time 
for another interview in the near future 
to check progress. 


In one case a station operator’s sales 
dropped into a prolonged slump, follow- 
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ing a good record. During the interview 
the management established some funda- 
mental causes, then expressed more con- 
fidence in the man’s sales ability than the 
man had in himself. The interview ended 
in a challenge that questioned the man’s 


ability to sell on the same plane as his 
competition. 


The station operator left the interview 
“burned up,” determined to show the com- 
pany who could sell and then quit the 
job cold. Well, daily sales reports from 
the station showed an immediate improve- 
ment. And then some unexpected results 
developed. The operator began soliciting 
wholesale business. Then orders for fuel 
oil began coming in at the bulk plant in 
the neighboring town, yet the operator 
was at a point where the company did 
not have any fuel oil business. By the 
end of the season these individual orders 
added up to 16,000 gallons. 


Renewed sales effort resulting from the 
interview brought the station back into 
good sales standing, and this spring the 


operator was promoted to a supervisor’s 
position. 


In handling individual problems the 
supervisor has the power of discharge on 
newer men. In cases of men with records 
of five years or more service, only the 
management may discharge. It is as- 
sumed that, after five years’ service, the 
man has been satisfactory to the super- 
visor on the territory. 


Daily sales activities at all stations, for 
all major products, are known to the 
management. Across from Mr. Johnson’s 
desk is a large blackboard, with a line for 
each station, and daily sales of products 
recorded with code figures. By glancing 
up Mr. Johnson knows immediately the 
sales trend of each station. 


The company also has another medium 
for keeping in touch with the entire or- 
ganization, through a weekly meeting of 
“key men,” the supervisors and depart- 
ment heads. Each Monday afternoon Mr. 
Johnson clears his desk and gives as much 
time as necessary to meeting with the 
11 “key men.” General problems are 
taken up, and specific references are 
barred except for illustrating a point. 
Within 48 hours after the close of the 
meeting these “key men” can visit every- 
one in their territory to pass on any 
information developed there. 


Mr. Johnson, however, does not rely 
solely on sales meetings, “key men” meet- 
ings, the houseorgan, and personal inter- 
views in the office to keep in touch with 
the organization. He frequently makes 
quick trips in the territory himself. These 
visits are unannounced, and of the whole 


organization only the secretary knows his 
schedule. 


Sometimes Mr. Johnson moves into a 
territory, picks up the local manager, and 
transacts the business at hand. Again he 
may enter a territory without calling on 
the local manager, and go directly to sta- 
tions. There also is no set time for such 
trips, and on occasion Mr. Johnson may 


double back to call on a station on two 
consecutive days. 


The object of such trips is to observe 
“the little things” as Mr. Johnson puts 
it. “Is the girl in the office using bond 
stationery for scratch pads? Is the sta- 
tion operator giving paper or supplies to 
his friends? That’s all I want to know.” 
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It’s profitable merchandising to offer Pyroil service to your thrifty motorist pagent 
Pyroil has an enviable consumer acceptance as a result of its continuous nationa 
publicity in Saturday Evening Post, Time, Christian Science Monitor, cio 
Country Gentleman, and other publications. Millions of auto owners insist on Pyroi 
protection for every mile they drive. 


Pyroil costs little. Only a few ounces are needed for every gas and oil filling. “ 
it saves users trouble and expense and creates smoother, better car operation. 
constantly protects. 


Pyroil prevents today’s common condition of acid corrosion and its costly wearing 
attack on cylinder walls, pistons, valves and bearings. It overcomes resulting com- 
pression losses. It frees and banishes hard carbon, gums and sludges. 


Let us show you facts of exactly how you can in- 
—— crease your profits and gain much customer 
satisfaction by featuring Pyroil Service. Choice 
Distributorship Franchises open at present in 
some territories. Check and mail coupon 
below today, at no obligation. _Manu- 
factured and Guaranteed by Pyroil Com- 
pany, W. V. Kidder, Founder, 370 
LaFollette Ave., LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
U.S. A. 


New 12 Ounce Tamper Proof Con- 
tainer Treats 7-Quart Crankcase. 
Pyroil Company 


Mba td 
370 LaFollette Ave. 


LaCrosse, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
| At no obligation to ue, pleas 
[give us all facts about f yroi ~ 
unusual —_ proved Profit 
ildi ability. ; 
Sa oben us Facts: of Pyroil 
[Franchise Opportunity. 
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THE OIL PRICE HANDBOOK FOR 1936 IS 
A BIG TIME-SAVER FOR BUSY OIL MEN 


HE OIL PRICE Handbook for 1936 will save enough time to justify 
several times its cost. Instead of spending hours searching for a price 
on a certain date, look in the Oil Price Handbook and find it in a few 
seconds. A list of refinery tank car market prices, export market quo- 
tations, tank wagon, service station, and dealer prices, aviation tank wagon 
prices, crude oil prices, and statistics on production are contained in this 


up-to-date handbook. 


In addition, the handbook includes a directory of refineries in the 
United States. This directory lists company individuals in charge of 
refinery sales and refinery operations and their addresses. 


os 


All information is compiled by the market reporting organization of 


‘National Petroleum News. Price $10 per copy. 


| 

| 

| 

NAME | ? | | 
| 

ADDRESS | 
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NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


1213 West Third Street © Cleveland, Ohio 









A SYNOPSIS 
OF CONTENTS 


REFINERY 


Refinery tank car market prices for 225 refined 
products, complete, as published weekly in 
National Petroleum News. 


EXPORT—SEABOARD 


Export and seaboard terminal quotations for 
225 products on the Gulf and Pacific Coasts, 
and along the Atlantic Seaboard. 


TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION 
AND DEALER 


Tank wagon, service station, and dealer prices 
of motor gasolines and tank wagon prices of 
kerosine, at 175 points in the United States 
and Canada. 


AVIATION 


Aviation tank wagon gasoline prices at rep- 
resentative points in the United States. 


WORLD 


World retail gasoline and kerosine prices in 
55 countries. 


CRUDE 


Crude oil prices for all fields as posted by 
major companies. 


STATISTICS 


Statistics on production and stocks of crude 
oil and principal refined products, by districts, 
for 1936 and yearly totals back to 1918. 


REFINERY DIRECTORY 


Refinery directory of plants in the United 
States. This directory gives plant lecation, 
type of plant, capacity, type of cracking process 
used, nature of output, railroad facilities, 
names of company individuals in charge of 
refinery sales and refinery operations and 
their addresses. 


USE THIS 
COUPON 
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JIM FARRIMOND. SALESMAN 


Averages 15.000 Gals. 
of Gasoline. Five Eleetrie 


Refrigerators a Month 


from One Station 


COALGATE, Okla. 

T IS too bad you dealers who 

are selling just gasoline and oil and won- 

dering how you ever will get any money 

ahead cannot meet Jim Farrimond, ex- 

salesman in a men’s clothing store. He 

is the writer’s current example of what 

any dealer can do as long as he holds to 

the theory that business is where one 
looks for it. 

This one-station dealer lives in the lit- 
tle county-seat town of Coalgate, in Coal 
county, Oklahoma. Except for a few coal 
mihes the county’s industry is agricul- 
ture,, with considerable portions of its 
525 square miles not even tillable. 

Large signs beside the highway at 
Coalgate’s edge list the population at 
2064. All of Coal county, the 1930 census 
shows, had only 11,521 inhabitants. Seven 
of Oklahoma’s 77 counties had smaller 
populations that year, the report shows, 
but only three of those seven were as 
much as 1000 under Coal county’s total. 

Not a very fertile field, most anybody 
will admit, for a one-station dealer. Even 
Jim Farrimond agrees it would be “hard 
scratching” if he confined himself to gas- 
oline, oil, washing, greasing and a few 
automobile accessories. But he has 
branched out. Using the service station 
also for display headquarters, Jim now 
sells: 

Electric refrigerators, radios, electric 
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On the station drive or explaining the fine points of his electric retrigerator—Jim Farrimond is equally 


} 


at home. Just back of the retrigerators shown in this picture are two of the “‘latest™ 


in electric ranges, 


and three models of electric and gasoline motor driven washing machines, while along one side of the 
display room are the radios 


ranges, washing machines, electric irons, 
batteries, electric light plants, wind 
chargers for storage and radio batteries, 
tires and tubes, automobile accessories, 
bicycles, motor-cycles, automobiles, trucks 

and the services of himself and his 
employes as freight agents and handlers 
for truck lines serving Coalgate and 
vicinity. 

In case some Doubting Thomas may 
think, “Yeah, he may handle all those 
things, but how much does he really 
sell?”, the writer offers the following 
skeletonized sales record for 1936: 

Sixty-three electric refrigerators 





WHEN THE WEATHER'S BAD! 


Jim Farrimond is one fellow who 
does not mind bad weather once in 
awhile. He welcomes a Saturday 
that’s cold or rainy, or both. Then 
the men from out in the country do 
not run around much when they 
come to town—they stay pretty 
close to Jim’s station. 

“Last month,” he explained, 
“nearly every week end was rainy 
or cold. With the farmers hanging 
around here we were able to sell 
three electric ranges and 22 radios.” 











$3700 worth of radios . .. 22 electric 
ranges $7000 worth of tires and 
tubes . . . washing machines by the 
scores ... better than $2000 worth of ac- 


cessories an average of 15,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline a month. 

Just turn those facts over in your 
mind for a few minutes. 

Here is a station operator in a com- 
munity of 2000 inhabitants, and in a 
county with less than 25 persons per 
square mile, who sold an average of 1.2 
electric refrigerators a week. 

Almost every other week he put an 
electric range in a kitchen right in an 
area where coal is mined and therefore 
relatively cheap. 

He sold an average of $300 worth of 
radios a month, and in the year sold 
more radios of the kind he handles than 
any other dealer in his class in Oklaho- 
ma. The manufacturer rewarded him with 
a free trip to Cuba. 

Approximately $600 a month that’s 
$20 a day came in from sales of tires 
and tubes. 

And it was only 11 years ago Jim Far- 
rimond, fresh from two years behind the 
counter in a men’s clothing store in 
Tulsa, went to Coalgate with $15 in his 
pocket, leased a “filling station” and 
launched his own business. 

When we dropped in not long ago to 
visit Mr. Farrimond, one of our first 
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WATER 


AND 


DIRT 


PROTECTION! 


The New VIELE WATER LOCKING 
VALVE assures no more ruined meter 
pumps, frozen equipment or angry 
customers! 

Proven in actual service by 11 major 
airlines and 60 large oil companies all 


over 


A 


the world. 
style and size for every service 


station and airport need. Don’t make 
another installation without investigat- 
ing this last word in marketing ef- 
ficiency. 


Write, Phone or Wire TODAY 


VIELE VALVE CORPORATION 


ELMIRA, N.Y., U.S.A. 














Supplies and services are 
available at the Esso signs 
identifying thousands of 
American and foreign filling 
stations, selling motor fuels 
| and lubricants fromtheworld’s 


largest refineries and most 





NOT 


With 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 





CONNECTED 


extensive petroleum researc 
and development laboratories 


ESSO, INC. 


26 Broadway, New York 








The word ESS 


O is “A sign of service 


and a symbol of quality” 


ESSO—for Premium Motor Fuel 


ESSO MOTOR OlL—for Premium Motor Oil 
ESSOLENE—for Regular Motor Fuel 


ESSOLUBE—for Regular Motor Oil 
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questions naturally was: “How did you 
do it?” 

The man actually looked surprised for 
a few moments. We doubt if he had ever 
before stopped looking for opportunities 
to sell something long enough to realize 
that he was a service station operator 
who was doing something out of the 
ordinary. 


“Well, it did not take me long after I 
started in business,” he began, “to real- 
ize that, if I never did more than just 
peddle gasoline and oil at the station, 
my family would never have more than 
just enough to eat and wear and just 
a fair roof over their heads. I began to 
look around for things I could sell in 
my spare time. It was a slow pull at 
first with my meager funds — it took 
me four years to get squared around 
where I wanted to be. 


“About that time these farmers down 
in here, who had been just about broke 
for several years, began to get a few 
surplus dollars as the oil play moved 
into south central Oklahoma. We de- 
cided we wanted some of those surplus 
dollars so we went after them. By ‘we’ 
I mean me and my four employes who 
have been with me now for seven years.” 


Ten Mr. Farrimond began telling 
about his four employes. “They are not 
‘specialty’ salesmen,” he explained. “You 
cannot have specialty salesmen here. They 
are just good all-round salesmen. I pay 
them a straight salary, and it is above 
the average for this area, and they all 
work together. One of them will mind 
the children while the other one sells the 
mother an electrical appliance. Why I’ve 
known them to go out in pairs — one to 
entertain the kids while the other demon 
strated the washing machine. They’ve 
crawled out of bed in the middle of the 
night to help a customer. And _ that 
negro porter out there — he keeps all 
our second hand stuff disposed of.” 


While we talked one of the salesmen 
came in, apologized for intruding, then 
said: “That Springfield van just passed, 
going back up the highway.” 

Mr. Farrimond made a note on a scratch 
pad. 


“What was he talking about?” we 
asked. 


“As you know,” he explained, “we are 
on the main highway from Tulsa to 
Dallas, and many vans and trucks from 
other states, like Kansas, Missouri and 
Nebraska and Illinois, come down U. S. 
66 to Tulsa and then down U. S. 75 to 
Texas points. When we see a new van 
go by, we get the name and home ad- 
dress. That’s easy because the driver has 
to slow down for the curve out there. 
We watch for that van to return. When 
it does we try to contact the driver but, 
failing that, we write to the owner’s home 
address, mention the fact that we noticed 
his van, that he might be interested in 
knowing we cater to truck lines and 
that we are just about half way between 
Tulsa and Dallas and therefore a logical 
place to get fuel tanks refilled. I was 
making a note just then to write a let- 
ter to the owner of that van.” 

If a new truck line starts through Coal- 
gate or if one of the new vans continues 
to make frequent trips up and down the 
highway we learned that Mr. Farrimond 
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is not at all adverse to using the long 
distance phone to solicit business. 


And if that does not get the business 
he does not hesitate to get in his car 
and drive to “headquarters” for a job 
of face-to-face selling. There was the 
time, for instance, when he went first 
to Kansas City and then to Dallas to 
solicit the business of a large passenger 
and freight line. “I went round and round 
with them,” he said, “before I convinced 
them that my station was the logical 
place to re-fuel. But that business now 
brings in between $700 and $900 a month.” 


This dealer was not content, however, 
just to go after the gasoline and oil 
business of these bus and freight lines. 
He convinced the owners also that his 
station was the logical place to load and 
unload both passengers and freight. He 
and his men are paid 10 cents per 100 
pounds to handle the freight for a num- 
ber of the lines. 


“But how do you sell those refrig- 
erators, washing machines and all those 
other things?” we wanted to know. 


Tuars not so hard,” he explained 
“This station is one of the main loafing 
places for the fellows when they come 
to town. We have tried to make it just 
that. With the farmers hanging around 
here when they come to town, we are 
about the first ones to know what they 
have in mind buying. One of them will 
drape himself in the chair over there 
and remark that he is thinking of getting 
his wife a washing machine for her birth- 
day. Another one will casually let drop 
the information that he is considering the 
purchase of a new bicycle for his young- 
est boy. And so it goes — and once we 
know what the prospect is thinking he 
might be interested in buying, he has 
darned little chance of getting away 
from us.” 


Most of the sales, of course, are on 
the time payment plan. But that does 
not worry Mr. Farrimond. Either the 
local bank or the C.I.T. handles his paper. 


We were interrupted again, this time 
by the negro porter, who wanted to tell 
Mr. Farrimond that he had just put 
“Philco” in the lot. 


“Philco? What’s that?” we asked. 


“That’s my Arabian steed — my fly- 
ing horse. There she is over there in 
that lot. She’s the best investment I 
ever made.” We saw a Shetland pony. 


We could not quite make sense out 
of that kind of talk about a pony, so 
Mr. Farrimond explained. 


Phileco — named for the radio he 
handles — is the pet of every child within 
50 miles of the station. While Mama is 
looking at refrigerators, or learning all 
about the pleasures of cooking with elec- 
tricity, little Johnny and sister Sue are 
outside with the porter, taking turns rid- 
ing Philco. 


Perhaps Mama isn’t even at the station, 
but the chances are Johnny’s mind is 
there. Before the day is over he’ll prob- 
ably say, “Ma, don’t we need ‘gas’? Ah, 
come on, let’s drive by Jim Farrimond’s 
place anyway, maybe he’ll see me and 
ask if I want to ride Philco.” 
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Saturdays are Philco’s busy days. 
Youngsters will come to town with their 
parents — youngsters who have been 
around farm horses all week — and beg 
their parents to stop at Farrimond’s place 
so they can ride that little pony. 

The day we visited Coalgate’s Jim Far- 
rimond, an ambulance was parked at the 
curb in front of the station. “One of 
my men just got back with it a couple 
of days ago,” Mr. Farrimond explained. 
“We sold it to an undertaker in a near- 
by town and we had to go up to the 
Pontiac factory and drive it down here.” 

Not everything Jim Farrimond sells 
is kept on display at his station, but that 
does not keep him from going after the 
business. He has his price lists handy, 


catalogues from several manufacturers 
always available and he knows just where 
he can get what the customer wants 
and get it in the shortest time. 


“I am so situated here,” he explained, 
“that I can get overnight delivery on 
anything, either from Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, Dallas or Fort Worth. That’s why 
I can sell so many items here.” 


And when we got into our car, pre- 
paratory to leaving and decided we 
needed a quart of oil, Jim Farrimond did 
not waste time calling for one of the 
station boys. He put in the quart, wiped 
off the windshield, and wished us a 
pleasant journey. 

He works at his job of selling — his 
business is where he finds it. 





Here's a display that will sell 
Schrader Valve Cores, Valve Caps 
and Dublcheks to those car own- 
ers who just “didn't think” to buy. 
It's the reminder with a punch! 
Stimulates “impulse” buying. 

It's always at work; stops pros- 
pects; tells its own sales story; 
carries its own stock and delivers 
merchandise to customers. Hangs 
on the wall, or stands on the 
counter, or in the island cabinet! 





IS THIS SALESMAN 
WORKING FOR YOU? 


TIRE VALVE 
REPLACEMENTS 





— DISPENSES 





No. 8800 DISPLAY MERCHANDISER 


Takes up very little space. Three 
brilliant colors catch the eye. Easy 
to refill from standard packages. 
You pay only for the small 
quantity of merchandise this dis- 
play contains. Actually, you save 
when you buy it! 
Your supplier has No. 


Dealer Price 


8800's ready to go to in U.S.A. 
work for you. Send him $3 50 


your order for as many 
as you need —Today! COMPLETE 


Schrader 
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\ floor plan of the Alvarado station of 
the Kelso Oil Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 





Included in Station Design 


-"-" NN 

8 HE most beautiful spot of its kind 
in Missouri”, is the way the annual year 
book of the Missouri State Highway De- 
partment describes the Alvarado and its 
surrounding property. The Alvarado, a 
multi-service station owned by the Kelso 
Oil Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., is located on 
U. S. Highway 61 about a quarter mile 
west of the limits of this little town of 
16,000. 

Within a few weeks after the paving 
of this highway was completed in this 
district in the fall of 1929, the Alvarado 
was opened for the convenience of the 
traveling public. In building the Alvara- 
do the owners made every effort to in- 
corporate convenience and completeness 
of service in the plans together with 
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The Alvarado, owned by the Kelso Oil Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
building is surrounded by an acre of concrete drives. 


beauty in both building and surroundings. 

The highway department used a form 
of junction that may be described as a 
broad “T’’, and the owners obtained per- 
mission to join their concrete drive to the 
pavement of the highway, putting in ap- 
proximately 24,000 feet of concrete sur- 
face, which combined with the concrete 


‘laid by the state, makes a paved junction 


immediately in front of the Alvarado of 
approximately one acre in area. In a re- 
cent issue the Literary Digest stated that 
it was the largest area of concrete at any 
highway junction in the U. S. 


Immediately to the rear of the building 
is a charted driveway of one half acre, 
giving ample parking space for a large 


access from the pump island 





feeds an average of 140 people daily in its dining room, coffee shop, and soda fountain. 
These facilities are housed in the wing of the building opposite the car servicing department, convenient of 


curb service which has been developed 
by the grill room. 


The area of the ground owned at this 
location is approximately three acres, one 
acre being used for building and drives. 
The remaining two acres was immediate- 
ly landscaped and planted to trees and 
shrubbery indigenous to this territory, 
the highway landscape engineer working 
together with the owners. 


The building is constructed of light 
colored matte brick and is of a modified 
Spanish design. It was planned to af- 
ford complete service to the motorist. 
Tires, batteries and a more than usual 
amount of small accessories are carried 
in addition to gasoline and six grades of 
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(Visibility from within . . . visibility from without. 


The success of Porcelain Enamel Stations, like 


those shown here, proves the merchandising 
value of two-way visibility. Attendants see 
motorists BEFORE they reach the pumps. 


Motorists spot the stations BEFORE they reach 
the entrance and see attendants, products and 
modern equipment ready to serve them. Brilliant 


by night, colorful by day, these Austin designs of 


high visibility provide the all-steél station in its 
most modern form and dress. 
ABOVE 


| of pre-fabricated, all-steel, fire-safe construction in which 


These three stations are Standard Designs 


\ustin Series 110 Wall Panels are employed. This insulated 


panel construction assures prompt delivery. Standard 


— 


Stations are shipped from stock and can be erected quickly 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL 





by bolting the panels together. Stations can be easily ex- 
panded from one to two, three or more lubritoriums. To 
Standard Designs certain architectural features can be 
added together with your individual lettering and colors 
to make the Stations distinctive for your own use. 
BELOW 


manufactured by Austin in groups . . 


These stations are of Special Construction 
. giving these market- 
ers individual designs and construction which are held 
for their exclusive use. The uniformity of such stations is 
a selling asset. Each station is quickly identified with the 
company’s products. And besides there is economy in the 
building of ten or more stations at a time 

It has been Austin’s privilege to co-operate in the de- 
sign and construction of modern service stations for a 
number of firms in the Oil Industry. Some of Austin’s 
ideas might be helpful to you. Write for folder on Austin 
“High Visibility Designs” 


imate size of Station which interests you, 


indicate type and approx- 


| THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Poreelain Enamel and Luminous Buildings 





Service Station Division 


16112 Euelid 


5 Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
AUSTIN METHOO 





DE LUXE 


CUSTOM-BUILT 


Standard Stations 
Austin Fabricating 
immediate delivery. 


FLASH!!! Series 110 Wall Panels for 


now in 
Plant 


stock 


ready 
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LET COLOR 
BLOW YOUR 
HORN 


The sparkling, scintillating color of 
your gasoline will constantly invite 
motorists to stop and buy if you use 


DYKEM 
Self -Mixing 
GASOLINE COLORS 


You can have crystal-clear gas of 
any shade of the rainbow. If the 
nineteen different standard colors 
do not give you the variety you 
want, you may mix two different 


colors to suit your own. indi- 
viduality. 
DYKEM GASOLINE COLORS 
GREEN BN BROWN YR 


(deep sea shade) (walnut brown shade) 


GREEN N MAHOGANY WRF” 
(bluish grass shade) (deep mahogany shade) 


GREEN YN ORANGE Y 
(medium emerald shade) (reddish orange shade) 


GREEN GN ORANGE 
(bright emerald shade) snag 


(yellowish orange shade) 
BLUE ORANGE GR 
(deep sky shade) (deep orange shade) 
RED BRONZE ORANGE R 
(scarlet shade) (bronze orange shade) 
RED B AMBER Y 
(bluish rose shade) (amber shade) 
VIOLET BRILLIANT YELLOW 
(deep violet shade) (sunset golden shade) 
PURPLE R YELLOW N 
(bright purple shade) (lemon shade) 


BLACK B 
(deep black shade) 


Prompt shipments in any quantity. 


DYESTUFFS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
11th & Monroe Sts 
St. Louis, Mo. 


In Canada: The Dykem Co., of Canada, Ltd. 
3194 Dundas St., W., Toronto, Ont. 


DYESTUFFS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
11th & Monroe Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


(} Send us full information about DYKEM 
Gasoline Colors. 


(_} Send sample of DYKEM 


i. SISG 


Name 


Add ress 


City State 





‘and is shipped ready to install. 








motor oil. A section of the building is 
equipped for the washing and lubrication 
of cars. 

Rest rooms are convenient and every 
effort is made to keep them as clean as 
the motorist would find in his own home. 

A large dining room, coffee shop and 
kitchen completes the service. The din- 
ing room has a normal seating capacity 
of 41, but can seat 90 when arranged for 
banquet service. The coffee shop seats 
15 at the tables and five at soda fountain 
stools. The number of people served at 








tables averages 140 daily. 

In addition a large curb service busi- 
ness has been developed, the plan of the 
building and grounds lending themselves 
admirably for this type of service. 

Great effort has been made to keep all 
types of service and products at highest 
pitch, for in a development of this kind 
what is usually understood as “normal” 
service would be disappointing and se- 
verely criticized by the public. 

The Alvarado is leased to an individual 
who operates all departments. 


New Equipment 


AND THE MANUFACTURERS 


Service Station Signal 


A dependable service station signal that 
enables station operators to do their jobs 
with complete confidence tha they will be 
warned of a customer’s approach in ample 
time to give prompt service, is claimed 
for the signal made by the K-Hill Signal 
Co., Uhrichsville, Ohio. 


This signal is said by the company to 
be assembled and wired at the factory, 
K-Hill 
signals are adaptable to any station lay- 
out. One type of installation “protects” 
the pump island, and the other type, 
known as “perimeter control,” rings the 
signal bell in the station whenever a car 
enters the driveway. 


The switch that makes the contact is 
pointed out by the manufacturer as the 
heart of the K-Hill unit. Rubber hose 
stretched across the drive entrances is 
depressed when a car drives over it, forc- 
ing air into the switch cylinders. Pistons 
in the switch are then forced upward 
to make the contact. 


The K-Hill switch is claimed to be un- 
affected by heat or cold; never needs 
lubrication; cannot wear out and is easily 
accessible for adjustment to any desired 
sensitivity. 


Instruments 


Leeds & Northrup’s 1937 Odd-Stock List 
of used and discontinued instruments will 
be issued the latter part of April, it is 
announced. 


Chexall Blue Book Lists 
Accessory Data 


A limited first edition of the Chexall 
Accessory Blue Book has been placed in 
1500 service stations of various types and 
in large and small localities for trial so 
that all suggestions for improvement can 
be incorporated in the 1937 edition, which 
will be published in May, according to 


the Chek-Chart Corp., Chicago, publisher. 


This book includes complete dimension- 


al and operating specifications of emer- 
gency accessories for all cars in gen- 


eral use. The data, arranged by car 
models, includes emergency accessories 
such as spark plugs, lamp bulbs, fuses, 
battery and ignition cables, windshield 
wiper arms and blades, batteries, oil 
filters, tires, radiator and gas tank caps, 
fan belts and other items. Complete ac- 
cessory details are given for all popular 
passenger cars produced during the past 
four years. 

The Chexall book is pocket size and is 
made with a new type binding which al- 
lows it to open flat. 


* * * 


Pail Closure 


A new outside locking lever closure for 
2% to 12-gallon steel pails is announced 
by Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Most important feature of the E-Z Seal 
closure is that it fits the company’s stand- 
ard pails and is interchangeable with 
regular lug covers. 


The locking lever tightens a_ ring 





around the pail by a direct pull. When 
released the ring springs open and drops 
down around the outside of the pail. Pails 
with this closure will stack perfectly, it 
is said. An air-tight, leak-proof closure is 
provided which may be made tamper- 
proof with an ordinary car seal, it is said. 
Various types of Por-Spouts are also avail- 
able for these pails. 
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COX SYSTEM occu 








The Modern Way—Air and Water 


Cox Standard Unit shown at left. Cox 
units are ideal for Island Service or may be 
installed at any convenient place in Service 
Station or Garage. Fast—Practical—Ef- 
ficient—Convenient—Easy to Operate— 
Neat in Appearance—Inexpensive to In- 
stall — Practically indestructible — No 
springs, bearings or other mechanism to 
get out of order. 


Air Gauge and Water Bib can be locked 
in Top of Well at Night. 


May be had in single air, single water or 
combination air and water units. 84 or 
1014-ft. wells. 16 or 20-ft. hose. With 
Thermal Units for cold climates. Apply for 
price, stating types of units which interest 
you. 


COX AIR GAUGE SYSTEMS 


Specializing in Air Equipment and Water Service 
for Automobile Service Stations 


WITH 
THERMAL UNIT 


Furnished in either Single 
or Double Units, for terri- 
tories subject to freezing 
temperatures. 


A product proven by years 
of service. Ask the man who 
is using COX Systems. 


This type equipment is now 
being used by all the major 
oil companies and by lead- 
ing independent operators 
on the Pacific Coast. 


SIMPLE 
AUTOMATIC 
POSITIVE 
DURABLE 
DEPENDABLE 


Service 











NEAT APPEARANCE 


2914 Ninth Ave. (Parkway 6632 Los Angeles, Calif. COMPACT 

















; STURDY 
SAVE MONEY a GIVE BETTER SERVICE CONSTRUCTION 
PEND a See 




















It is essential ... 


for the Independent Filling Station operators to be assured of a 
reliable source of supply for his gasoline requirements. 


To handle a gasoline of high octane value possessing a distillation 
range which will give maximum mileage, quick acceleration and 
easy starting. 


A gasoline of this type can be secured from any refinery or termi- 


nal of BERRY’S. 


Your inquiries will be appreciated. 






JAMES B. BERRY SONS’ CO., INC. OIL CITY, PA. 


Branch Offices: New York City; Chicago, Ill.; Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa .; 
Houston, Texas; London, England; Hamburg, Germany; The Hague, Holland. 





Refineries: Oil City, Pa.; Emlenton, Pa.; Farmer’s Valley, Pa.; St. Mary’s, W. Va. 
Ocean Terminals: Baltimore, Md.; Tiverton, R. 1.; Do rchester, Mass.; Carteret, N. J.; 
Edgewater, N. J.; Glastonbury, Conn.; Pailadelphia , Pa., 
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ILLUMINATED 


GLASS TOWER 


ge MINNEAPOLIS 
ISTINCTION at a Minneapolis serv- 


ice station of Direct Service Oil Co. is 
achieved through an illuminated glass 
tower at the main corner of the station, 
with a small illuminated glass column at 
the two side corners. 

A lighting arrangement was developed 
by the designer so the tower and the 



































At night the glass tower and entire station building 
are illuminated at less than 12 cents an hour 


two columns are illuminated at night 
without any blind spots. Cost of lighting 
the station, exclusive of current for the 
pump islands, is between 11 and 12 cents 
an hour. 

Regular walls of the building are of 
stucco and building block, while the ex- 
terior walls of the office in the front 
corner are of glass block, with set-backs 
up to the tower. 

Cost of the building including plumb- 
ing and heating, but excluding equip- 
ment, was about $16,000. The area cov- 
ered by glass block cost approximately 
twice as much as for the same area 
covered with regular building materials. 

The station was designed by Arthur 
Brammer, Minneapolis industrial designer, 
who also worked out the lighting ar- 
rangement for the glass tower. A model 
station was built to scale first, for study- 
ing the tower lighting arrangement. 

The station is on three highways in a 
residential district of Minneapolis, and 
was opened last autumn. In addition to 
the glass tower office there are two pits 
and rest rooms in the building. Rest 
rooms are in the corner opposite the of- 
fice, the ladies room having an outside 
entrance, the men’s room being reached 
from the lubrication department. Work- 
ing space under the pits are connected. 

The tower is about 40 feet high and 
some 30 feet wide. The glass block pat- 
tern transmits about 87 per cent of the 
light that falls on it, and the lighting is 
with red neon tubing. The light is visible 
from three to six blocks in four direc- 
tions. 
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ERE IS A 1933 


ee VAN IX 


THAT HAS HIT THE HIGHWAY FOR MORE THAN 


| BOOMOO MILES 


AND STILL GOING STRONG 
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Mileage equal to 32 times around the world well demon- 
strates the fact that the PACEMAKER in low cost high- 
way transportation is also PACEMAKER in stamina. The 
cost of this early Butler chassisless TRAILOW-TANK figures 
down to a very small fraction of a cent per mile traveled. 

Additional pounds have been engineered out of today’s 
BUTLER TRAILOW TANKS. Extra structural strength 
has been engineered into them. 

For instance, the TURRET DOME, exclusive, patented 
feature of the Butler TRAILOW-TANK, actually functions 
as an extra load carrying and stress-resisting over-member. 

It is formed directly into the shell of the tank. Par- 
titions and heads tie through it and the tank to the integral 
understructure. 

The TURRET DOME also equips each compartment 
of the tank with expansion capacity in direct and safe pro- 
portion to its liquid capacity. 

The TURRET DOME provides streamline finish without 
adding the hazard of dangerous false housing over fill open- 
ings. 

Write today for new illustrated folder showing the latest 
in Airfoil Streamlined, Modified Streamlined and Conven- 
tional Design Butler Truck and Trailow-Tanks. Then call 
upon Butler engineers to tailor-measure and _tailor-make 
transport units to fit your individual requirements. 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
















1241 Eastern Ave. 941 Sixth Ave., S. E. 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send full information eon. . .. Airfoil Streamlined; 
na Modified Streamlined; , Conven- 

tional Design: Das 
TRUCK TANK of gals. cap. for rruck 
with inch wheelbase and ....inehes back of cab. 
TRAILOW-TANK of .. gale. eap. fer. ...... Truck 
with inch wheelbase and .....inehes back of cab. 


Firm Name ; : Ee ene iy ret o 


Address 
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THIS CONCRETE IS 
DOWN FOR LIFE 


In this modern station, gasoline is piped 
from tank to pump thru government type 
K co pper tubing and Double Seal Connections. 
: : : ; Quick, positive to i 
Joints are tight—no sealing agent required— joints with adtihs eae cones 
litharge or sealing agent required. 
Double Seals cost no more and only 
Double Seals have the 2 plane contact 
45°+ 90°. Send your tank to pump 
pipe layout—we’ll show you hcw to 
use copper economically. 


friction is reduced, for smooth copper curves 
replace old style swing joints. Double 
Seals are approved by Underwriters’ Labora- 


tories—-go modern below ground too. 















Your Products With 
Master Motor Oil 
and Alcohol Dis- 
pensers and Equip- 
ment 


Service Set 


The NEW ITEMS this year, 
the Flexible Spout, the Flexi- 
ble Spout Extension to 
make it easier to reach 
the fill pipes of the new 
cars, and S. A. E. De- 
calcomanias 10 to 60. 
Easy to apply to oil 
bottles, and have last- 
ing qualities. 


Flexible Spout 


Write for complete details 
and prices 


QUALITY & SERVICE 
MASTER MFG. CO. 














Litchfield, Ill. 


Flexible Extension 





Three Tray Display Stand Complete 








——— 
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Parking Space 
Builds Station 


Business 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


HE ARRY B. COWELL, besides 
being an oil jobber in Springfield, head- 
ing the Cowell Oil Co., is a past potentate 
(head man) of the Shrine in this city. 

In addition, the largest of Cowell’s four 
stations in Springfield is built on prop- 
erty he leases from the Shrine Temple 
and which directly adjoins the Temple. 
Thereby hangs a tale. 


The Temple is the scene of many civic, 
as well at fraternal, functions through- 
out the year, and on a busy evening there 
are more cars funneling toward the large 
auditorium than there is nearby curb 
space to park them. 


So, when Cowell leased the property 
for his station beside the Temple, he 
saw to it that parking space was included. 
As a result this station now is “equipped” 
to park 110 cars. Bordering the parking 
lot is a row of parking spaces covered by 
sheet metal. The charge for parking is 
10 cents per day, or a flat rate of $2.50 
per month. 


On occasion, Cowell has made many 
friends and developed immeasurable good 
will by offering the parking space free 
to members of certain organizations meet- 
ing in the Temple. 


During the day the attendant at the 
station makes periodic tours of the park- 
ing space, noting the needs of the cars 
parked there. When the car is called for, 
the attendant points out his observations 
on the car’s needs and asks the owner if 
he can take care of it. On many days up 
to 50 per cent of the cars parked in the 
lot are serviced at the Cowell Oil Co. sta- 
tion with gasoline, oil, lubrication, tires, 
or a wash. 


Another Cowell station, located near 
the center of town and across the street 
from a large railroad office building, also 
has a parking lot in connection. With 
space for 31 cars, this station has a num- 
ber of steady parking patrons from the 
office building who can also be counted 
upon for the purchase of products which 
the station sells. 


In addition, this station is convenient 
to the shopping center, bringing in many 
women customers who leave their cars 
for servicing while they are down town. 
The parking charge is the same here as 
the other Cowell station, and on days 
when the attendant is not busy at the 
station he cleans off the windshields of 
all the cars parked on the lot. 


Last Christmas, the operator at this 
station gave a free car wash to all of his 
regular patrons in the parking lot. 


In addition to bringing in additional 
business to these two stations, Cowell 
feels that the parking lots are helpful 
in paying the rental on the land where 
the stations are located. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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Kentucky Oil Men 


Launeh 1937 


Drives 


N.P.N. News Bureau 


CLEVELAND—A program for 1937, 
the successful sponsorship of a new gaso- 
line tax law, the blocking of a proposed 
lubricating oil tax through the use of 
labeled fictitious letters and other objec- 
tives were detailed recently in the annual 
report of the Kentucky Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, state oil men’s organiza- 
tion affiliated with the American Petro- 
leum Industries Committee. 

The 12-point 1937 program is as fol- 
lows: 


1. Reduction of the state gasoline tax. 
Present tax in Kentucky is five cents per 
gallon. This campaign was unsuccessful 
in 1936. 


2. Repeal of the federal gasoline and 
lubricating oil taxes. In 1936 a memorial 
to the federal Congress, supporting re- 
peal of the federal gasoline tax was suc- 
cessfully sponsored by the committee. 
This memorial was adopted by the Ken- 
tucky General Assembly. 


3. Reduction of occupational and priv- 
ilege taxes in Kentucky municipalities. 
The municipalities of the state depend on 
occupational and business privilege taxes 
as one of their principal sources of rev- 
enue. There is a wide discrepancy in the 
amount of these taxes charged by the 
various municipalities, however, the com- 
mittee observed. 

4. Elimination of the state-county oil 
wagon license tax. It is $16 per vehicle 
for each county in which the vehicle op- 
erates. Plans have been made by the ofl 
men’s committee to test the tax’s consti- 
tutionality. 

5. Opposition to any compulsory blend- 
ing of alcohol with gasoline. 

6. Strengthening the various county 
and district locals of the K. P. I. C. Or- 
ganization meetings in 1936 were attend- 
ed by 1,965 interested persons. 

7. Assistance to officals to eliminate 
“gas” tax evasion. In connection with 
the 1936 program on this point the report 
stated: “Our committee worked closely 
with the revenue department in reporting 
suspected tax evasion for investigation. 
Three full-time field investigators were 
employed by the state. It is interesting 
to note that the revenue department re- 
ported collection of delinquent tax on 
401,803 gallons of gasoline in the amount 
of $20,141 and penalties and interest to- 
taling $6,575. 

8. Prevention of gasoline tax diversion 
from highway building and maintenance. 

9. Opposition to any increase in the 
general tax burden. 

10. Elimination of destructive restric- 
tions on highway transportation. 

11. Assistance to scientific highway 
planning, traffic surveys, etc. 

12. Creation of public interest in and 
support of the above program. 


Fictitious Letters a Help 


When the state administration proposed 
an eight-cent per gallon tax on lubricat- 
ing oil as part of a tax program to re- 
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place the Kentucky sales tax, the K. P. 
I. C. printed a supply of letterheads, ac- 
cording to the report, purporting to be 
the stationery of a fictitious Interstate Oil 
Co. located in Cincinnati. (Actual con- 
cerns bearing the name, incorporated in 
other regions, do exist, of course.—Ed.) 
Three letters were written on this sta- 
tionery addressed to a private consumer 
of oil, an oil dealer and an industrial con- 
sumer and mailed to each member of the 
legislature. Such members also received 
a personal letter explaining that the In- 
terstate Oil Co. did not exist, “but there is 
no doubt that similar letters will be writ 
ten and sales representatives of out-state 
concerns will solicit along the lines out- 
lined if a lubricating oil tax is levied.” 
For example, an Interstate Oil Co. let- 


ter, addresed to an oil dealer in part 
stated: “You can buy from our Cincin- 
nati plant or any of our branches listed 
on this letterhead. Of course we will not 
charge you with the Kentucky tax of 8 
cents per gallon ($4 per bbl.) recently 
levied by the Kentucky Legislature. .. . 
We can ship by rail or truck, billed as 
molasses, turpentine or something else, 
if you wish, and transportation records 
will not show that you received oil.” 

The letter carried the notation at the 
bottom of the page, “This is an imaginary 
letter describing a condition that will be- 
come a reality with the passage of a 
state tax on lubricating oil.” 

The bill never got out of the senate 
rules committee, the K. P. I. C. reported 


LA.E. TESTS SHOW- 


THE WEAR 
IN NEW 
ENGINES 


“Dag” colloidal graphite, long used as a motor oil adjunct, 


has been well termed a “shock lubricant”. 


This, because it 


comes into play during starting and times of stress such as 


lead to oil tilm rupture. 


While its function in those cases is 


to lower friction thus retarding seizure, there is also a wear 
aspect of much importance involved. That colloidal graphite 
reduces wear in a new engine, especially under conditions of 
cold starting, is seen in an engineering test conducted by 


The Institution of Automobile Engineers. 


The results of 


their test are officially summarized as follows: 


Fora 


The R. and S. Committee of the |. A. E 
(Signed) C. G. WILLIAMS 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


Write for technical folder giving greater detailed information. 


Ask your oil supplier about his 


fo F Te] 


colloidal-graphited lubricants today 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION «+ PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


dag 


oom —  ¢ 


COLLOIDAL GRAPHITE 


AL 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORP., PORT HURON, MICH. 


Please send gratis, story on “‘dag”’ Colloidal Graphite and copy of “cigarette paper”’ 


test. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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qb NE dealer has found that it is pos- 
sible to go too far with service. 

It had been his practice, time per- 
mitting, to wipe down the exterior of the 
car on lube jobs. He found that many 
customers appreciated the extra courtesy. 
The more because the result of his serv- 
ice was so visible and marked by contrast. 

That was before he discovered that 
some customers positively and emphat- 
ically do not want their cars wiped off 
with a rag. They believe that it rubs the 
dirt into the finish of the car. 

He was quite chagrined when one wom- 
an threatened to have her car painted 
over and to present him with the bill. 
Fortunately he was able to discourage 
that idea. 

This dealer still wipes down cars but 
he takes the precaution of first obtaining 
the customer’s permission. 


* * * 


It is a more or less common belief that 
salesmen possess less sales resistance 
than possibly any other class of people. 

Recently a top rank service station sales- 
man stopped in a drug store for a tube 
of tooth paste. A friend had recommend- 
ed a certain brand and this salesman 
asked for a small size tube. 

“The large size is only thirty-nine cents 
today,” suggested the drug clerk. 

“Okay”. The salesman made a snap 
decision and was quite pleased with him- 
self for saving eleven cents. 

As he started through the door to the 
street a thought struck him. Returning 
to the clerk he asked the price of the 
small size. 

“Twenty cents,’ 


, 


replied the clerk. 

“Well, I'll be ” laughed the sales- 
man. He had saved one cent. 

Always receptive to new ideas the sales- 
man decided to try this merchandising 
plan the first time he had a call for pack- 
age goods. 

His chance came the next day when a 
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customer asked for a small bottle of aufo 
polish. 

“The large size is only sixty-nine cents 
today,” smiled the salesman. 

The customer paused to make mental 
calculations. “Okay,” he said finally. 


* * * 


Two-man service at the pump island 
has long been regarded with favor both 
by oil company executives and station 
men. 

Thousands of dealers, however, have 
found that their volume of business does 
not justify this service and that it is un- 
profitable. They get along fine with one 
man to a shift or one man on the front 
and another in the lube room or shop. 

One man service becomes a habit with 
them. 

So much so that often even when a sec- 
ond man is available he remains in the 
station working on something else or 
just plain loafing. 

What these men overlook is the fact 
that the customer doesn’t appreciate the 
serviceman’s viewpoint. All he sees is 


‘that one man is serving him when there 


could be two. That he is forced to spend 
extra time in the station. His time too. 
Wise operators rank service on the 
drive above all other duties around the 
station and insist that their men give 
two-man service whenever possible. 


* * * 


A timely suggestion to dealers. 

Check over your inventory of auto pol- 
ish, chamois, polishing cloths, sponges, 
spoke brushes, etc. 

It won’t be long now. ' 


* * * 


With the spring gear oil business in 
the immediate offing it is strongly rec- 
ommended that all servicemen get out 
the special lubrication number of Na- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM News which came out 
Jan. 13, and review the material on hy- 
poid gears. 


* * * 


One spring a company operated station 
was “going to town” on spark plug sales. 
So marked was their success with this 
line that the service station superintend- 
ent dispatched a supervisor to find out 
the reason. 

The supervisor went to the station man- 
ager. 

“John, your spark plug sales are swell. 
Give us the inside dope. What have you 
got on the ball?” 

“It’s Jones, the new man you sent out,” 
explained John. “He was as green a help- 
er as I ever broke in. He didn’t know 
the front end of an automobile from the 
back. But he was eager to learn. From 
his sales manual he learned that spark 
plugs should be replaced every 10,000 
miles. That’s all there is to it.” 

“T don’t get it. What’s the point?” 

“The point is simply that every time 


a speedometer showed 10,000 miles Jones 
knew the plugs should be replaced and 
he’d yank ’em out and replace them. The 
customers didn’t seem to object. Some- 
thing about the positiveness in his voice 
left no room for debate as to whether fhe 
plugs were actually worn out. He’d just 
tell the customer that his plugs needed 
changing, get a wrench and change them. 
The rest of us saw what was going on, 
changed our sales tactics and that’s the 
story.” 


* * * 


Recently an oil company sent out a 
letter to leased stations strongly suggest- 
ing that lubrication charts be used on all 
lubrication jobs. The charts, of course, 
are provided by the oil company and the 
dealer pays for them in his monthly 
rental whether he uses them or not. 

All of which brings up the fact that in 
many stations these charts are not used 
to best advantage. 

Any serviceman who uses lubrication 
charts only for reference when he is stuck 
with a problem in lubrication, is not get- 
ting full value. 

Most station men become accustomed 
to the various points of at least the more 
popular cars and perhaps feel that the 
charts are not necessary for that reason. 

They forget, however, that the custom- 
er is probably entirely in the dark as to 
what points require what lubricant and 
when. 

The average lubrication customer will 
feel that he is getting a better grease job 
if he is invited to stand by ané@ check 
the service against the chart regardless 
of whether or not he actually carries out 
the suggestion. 

Incidentally, those servicemen who hés- 
itate to impart to the customer any inti- 
mation that they couldn’t grease the car 
without the use of charts and for that 
reason do not even refer to them, can 
point out the various lubrication points 
on the chart to the customer before the 
car is lubricated and at the same time 
make mental notes of any special points 
that they might otherwise have missed. 


Erie Meter Executive 
Forms Ad Agency 


ERIE, Pa.—Clarence E. McKinney, for 
seven years advertising manager of Erie 
Meter Systems, Inc., has formed an indus- 
trial advertising agency with two other 
Erie men. Offices were opened in 522 
Erie Trust Bldg. April 1. 

Associated with McKinney in the or- 
ganization are Albert J. Davies, former- 
ly advertising manager of the Erie City 
Iron Works, and Henry G. Jones, who 
has been identified for 14 years in art and 
engraving for Erie industry. 

The name of the new agency is Davies, 
McKinney & Jones Co. 
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Autoemelive nores anv COMMENTS 


By JOHN W. THOMPSON 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


Ir IS coming to the point where strike- 
ridden Detroit is no match for idea-ridden 
press columnists, who can give you ideas 
on strike settlement faster than you can 
say “Basil Popnokolish.” 


But nevertheless this department offers 
a new angle on automobile strikes. The 
American public, being told it cannot 
have something, is more determined than 
ever it shall. Automobile strikes, of 
course, are tieing up production and in 
many cases obstructing car deliveries. 
Now if you are even considering buying 
a car, now or in the near future, and 
you are told that it may be difficult to get 
delivery for a while, you become more 
determined than ever to get that new 
car. Thus a temporary halt in car de- 
liveries may be a sales promoter in dis- 
guise—a sort of ill wind that gathers 
no moss, or what ever it is that blows 
nobody good. 


Since January 1 more than 5000 bills 
relating to the ownership and use of 
automobiles, trucks and busses have 
been introduced in the various state leg- 
islatures, according to a survey just re- 
leased by the National Highway Users 
Conference. 


This means that there were enough 
bills introduced to supply one to every 
person residing within the city limits of 
Churubusco, Indiana, and have enough 
left over to give to every man, woman, 
and child in Pascagoula, Mississippi. So 
you can see, that is a lot of bills. 


According to the survey, about 2000 of 
the bills already introduced deal with 
special fees and taxes levied upon motor- 
ists. More than 600 relate to carrier regu- 
lations, while operation restrictions are 
covered by at least 700. 

The remaining 1700 probably pertain 
to other “things.” 


* * x 


Now if you are interested, and of 
course you are, in the way automobiles 
are packed and crated for export, you 
will find interest no end in the way Chev- 
rolet does it. First of all, we are told, 
there are three major principles in effi- 
cient export shipping—the least possible 
bulk, protection of parts from damage 
in transit, and the elimination of errors 
in the count and identity of the parts 
shipped. 


All Chevrolet shipping is in units of 
12 passenger cars or trucks, all of the 
same chassis and body model. These are 
shipped in 12 packing cases, and the 12-car 
shipment which normally occupies about 
5600 cubic feet is “compressed” into less 
than 2000 cubic feet of packing space— 
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a feat that would warm the heart of a 
Norwegian sardine packer. 

When the doors of 12 sedans are 
packed, for example, the mere openings 
of the 48 windows are used to carry 
floor mats, rubber channel strips, and 
other body material. Material for a 
dozen gasoline tanks is packed into less 
space than would be required for a single 
finished tank, by packing the ends and 
body of each one as flat sheets. Seat 
springs are compressed and wired down; 
shipping cases are water-proofed and all 
things like that. 


* * 


Regardless of what you may have 
thought about who built the first automo- 
bile, it doesn’t matter. For it has now 
been recorded that Charles E. Duryea, 
assisted by his brother Franklin in 1892 
built a single cylinder “Buggyaut” in 
Springfield, Mass., the first gasoline en- 
gine driven motor vehicle in America. 

For these words of fact we give credit 
and praise to Morgan Fenley, advertising 
manager of the Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land. Fenley recently compiled a book 
of limited circulation, entitled “A Chron- 
icle of the Automotive Industry in Amer- 
ica,” which carries the industry pic- 
torially and descriptively over the mud 
roads in one-cylinder crates, through the 
self-starter and windshield eras, and up 
to the present more power, more pick-up, 
more economy period today. 

The contents of the book reveal some 
interesting milestones: In 1900, when 
the first auto show was held, the annual 
car production reached 4192; in 1904 de- 
mountable rims appeared on many mod- 
els; in 1905 a car was reported stolen in 
St. Louis and in the same year cars were 
being sold on the installment plan; in 
1909 the one-man top appeared on some 
models; in 1913 Ford production reached 
1000 cars per day; in 1921 a few car mak- 
ers tried out hydraulic brakes. 


On one page of this book, near the 
end, there are three lines of type which 
read, “Less than 75 remain to answer 
the following roll call of 1501 American- 
made motor vehicles.” Then follow four 
pages of cars that have at one time 
had a place in automotive history. Of the 
vehicles produced before the turn of the 
century, three names are still familiar— 
Autocar, Oldsmobile, and Winton. Others 
appearing before 1900 included the Elec- 
trobat, Haynes-Apperson, Hertel, Stanley 
Steamer, Tri-Moto, Pope-Hartford, and 
the Grout. 

Oh Yes, and the Hasbrouck. 


* * * 


From our correspondent in charge of 
getting data on the use of solid fuels 
in the middle west, we find that such is 
actually the case. We are told that starch 


dust has been tried on an experimental 
scale and found capable of turning over 
the engine of a popular small automo- 
bile. Henry G. Knight, chief of the gov- 
ernment’s Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
is allied with the experiments. 

The idea seems to have’ sprouted 
from the observation that rather terrific 
dust explosions sometimes occur in 
grain elevators and flour mills. 

It is thus that little headaches from 
big dust explosions grow. And is from 
little headaches that big discoveries grow. 
And we could go on and we shall, but 
to another subject. 

* * * 

The trailer bug has bitten Western 
Union. The telegraph company now has 
these mobile telegraph offices on the 
road, to be rushed to major news events 
that occur at a distance from the com- 
pany’s regular offices but where wire 
facilities are available. The portable of- 
fice is planned for the convenience of 
newspapermen and the _ public. The 
trailers are 17 feet long. 

This department’s comment on this de- 
velopment is something akin to that of 
the old fellow who, making his first trip 
to America, was particularly puzzled at 
one of the billboards. When it was ex- 
plained to him that the poster advertised 
a tooth brush, his only comment was, 
“What won’t they think of next.” 

* * * 

You probably have never traveled 
over the new San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge, and possibly you never shall, but 
that is beside the point. 

The point is that since the opening of 
the great bridge last November, more 
than 2,500,000 vehicles have crossed, with 
only 44 accidents. Up to March 1 the 
maintenance crew had serviced 2249 ve- 
hicles, supplying 1249 of these with gaso- 
line, and towed off 694 because of engine 
trouble or accidents. In addition, 250 
tires were changed and nine fires ex- 
tinguished. 

Just like Peoria on a Sunday after- 
noon. 

* * * 


Arthur A. Bull, president of the Handy 
Governor Corp., says it must be remem- 
bered that every cubic foot of air the 
average automobile engine pulls through 
the intake contains approximately 2,831,- 
600,000 dust particles. And you are also 
to remember that since 1200 cubic feet 
of air are required to provide the proper 
mixture for one gallon of gasoline for 
each gallon consumed, the engine is ex- 
posed to a barrage of 3,397,920,000,000 
bits of abrasive material. 

Your station operators might mention 
this to customers who say they don’t 
want their air cleaners cleaned; that is, 
if your men can get the figures off their 
tongues before time for supper. 
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Advertise 


Where Your Product 


Is Sold ! 


ALL GLASS 
OR METAL FRAME 


GLOBES 


Ceramic Color faces 


Standard Sizes 
Standard Styles 
Perfect Fit 
6 
Designs and lettering 
fused INTO the glass. 


We guarantee our colors to be: 


® Brilliant 
® Everlasting 


® Unaffected by heat, 
cold or dampness 

® Non-fading 
—non-peeling 
Our art department is at 
your disposal. Send us 
your copy—we will cre- 
ate your design with no 
obligations. Prices and 
sketches promptly sub- 


mitted. 


Manufactured in any quantity 
—one or thousands by 


W. FRANK HULL 


(Incorporated) 


PUMP GLOBE 
SIGN MANUFACTURERS 


1420 WEST LIBERTY AVE. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


‘ Experience counts for something — 
we've had 35 years of it!!! 
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Compiled by R. E. Burnham, patent and trade- 
mark attorney, 511 Eleventh Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., from whom copies may be obtained 
at the rate of 25c each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering. 


March 2, 1937 
REFINING 


Process for breaking emulsions—Melvin 
De Groote, St. Louis, and Bernard Keiser, 
Webster Groves, Mo., assignors to Treto- 
lite Co. Filed Feb. 17, 1936. No. 2,072,085. 

Process and apparatus for fractional dis- 
tillation of liquids—Argus R. Blakey, 
Orange, N. J., assignor to Doherty Re- 
search Co. Filed June 1, 1929. No. 2,- 
072,093. 

Hydrocarbon oil treatment—Seynour W. 
Ferris, Aldan, Pa., assignor to Atlantic Re- 
oe Co. Filed Apr. 1, 1933. No. 2,072,- 

Process for production of high boiling 
polymers useful for blending and other 
purposes—Stewart C. Fulton and Louis A. 
Mikeska, Elizabeth, N. J., assignors to 
Standard Oil Development Co. Filed June 
6, 1933. No. 2,072,107. 

Production of light hydrocarbons— 
Eugene J. Houdry, Woodbury, N. J., as- 
signor to Houdry Process Corp. Filed 


_ Sept. 16, 1933. No. 2,072,108. 


Conversion of hydrocarbon oils—Edwin 
F. Nelson, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. Filed Feb. 8, 1932. 
No. 2,072,123. 

Process of and apparatus for converting 
hydrocarbon oils in the vapor phase—A\I- 
bert P. Sachs, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to Petroleum Conversion Corp. Filed Feb. 
18, 1932. No. 2,072,131. 

Conversion and coking of hydrocarbon 
oils—Edwin F. Nelson, Chicago, IIl., as- 
signor to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed 
Mar. 30, 1932. No. 2,072,378. 

Process of cracking hydrocarbon oils— 
Charles B. Buerger, Pittsburgh, Pa., as- 
signor to Gulf Oil Corp. Filed July 21, 
1926. No. 2,072,394. 

Process for stabilization of hydrocarbon 
distillate—Percival C. Keith, Jr., Peapack, 
N. J., assignor to Gasoline Products Co. 
Filed Dec. 1, 1934. No. 2,072,456. 

Process for converting hydrocarbon oils 
—Donald H. Mace, Upper Montclair, N. J., 
assignor to Texas Co. Filed May 2, 1932. 
No. 2.072.524. 

Method of and radiant heat stills for dis- 
tilling hydrocarbon oils—Donald L. Thom- 
as, New York, N. Y., assignor to Gasoline 
Products Co. Filed Nov. 21, 1931. No. 2,- 
072,535. 

Return bend fitting for oil stills—Fred 
C. Fantz, Webster Groves, Mo. Filed Dec. 
8, 1931. No. 2,072,669. 

Production of anti-knock gasoline— 
Louis H. Fitch, Jr., Bartlesville, Okla., 
assignor to Phillips Petroleum Co. Filed 
Oct. 8, 1934. No. 2,072,745. 

Hydrocarbon process—Isaac A. Anson, 
Tulsa, Okla. Filed Jan. 2, 1936. No. 2,- 
072,789. 

Gas pyrolysis—Wright W. Gary, Great 
Neck, N. Y., assignor to Gasoline Products 
Co. Filed Nov. 30, 1934. No. 2,072,801. 

Conversion of hydrocarbons—Pike H. 
Sullivan, New Rochelle, N. Y., assignor to 
Gasoline Products Co. Filed Oct. 31, 1934. 
No. 2,072,805. 

Fractional distillation of liquids—Angus 
R. Blakey, South Orange, N. J., assignor 
to Doherty Research Co. Filed Apr. 10, 


1935. No. 2,072,834. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Automatic filling mozzlie—Henry K. 


Flinchbaugh, Manchester Township, Pa. 





Filed Mar. 28, — No. 2,072,202. “—_ 

Dispens. an Toe ee e or 
like— Cos Pe Lent, New Yor . Y. Filed 
May 16, 1935. No. 2,072,522. 

Method of making castor oil soap—Oney 
P. Puryear, Beacon, N. Y., assignor to 
Texas Co. Filed May 7, 1934. No. 2,072,- 
824. 
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Method of and apparatus for electrical- 
ly treating tar emulsions and method of 
and apparatus for introducing high po- 
tentials into a dehydrator—William Woel- 
flin, Long Beach, Calif., assignor to Petro- 
leum Rectifying Co. Filed Feb. 12, 1934, 
and Mar. 26, 1934. Nos. 2072917 and 
2 072 918. 


Pressure vessels for use at low tem- 
peratures — Jesse C. Ducommun, Ham- 
mond, and Joseph W. Yant, East Chicago, 
Ind., assignors to Standard Oil Co. (Ind.). 
Filed Dec. 22, 1934. No. 2073 053. 


Stabilization of low boiling hydrocarbon 
oils and particular cracked hydrocarbon 
vapors—Joseph K. Roberts, Hammond, 
and George W. Watts, Whiting, Ind., as- 
signors to Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed 
Nov. 25, 1931. No. 2 073 073. 


Process for lowering the pour points of 
mineral oils—Adrianus J. van Peski, Bus- 
sum, Netherlands, assignor to Shell De- 
velopment Co. Filed Aug. 2, 1933. No. 
2 073 080. 

Method of treating petroleum distillates 
—Frank Gardner, Dallas, Tex. Filed Nov. 
11, 1935. No. 2073 147. 

Process of intimately mixing sulphuric 
acid and lubricating oil stock—George M. 
Pfau, Dayton E. Bolin, and Ernest W. 
Zublin, Fort Worth, Tex., assignors to 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. Filed Aug. 
9, 1932. No. 2073 253. 

Fractionating and condensing unit 
John S. Wallis, New York, N. Y., assignor 
to Alco Products, Inc. Filed Oct. 22, 1932. 
No. 2 073 258. 

Conversion and coking of carbonaceous 
materials—Alfred Fisher, Chicago, IIl,, 
assignor to Universal Oil Products Co. 
Filed June 2, 1933. No. 2073 367. 

Method for refining hydrocarbon oils— 
Edward Ellsberg, Westfield, N. J., as- 
signor of three-fourths to Tidewater As- 
sociated Oil Co. Filed June 1, 1933. No. 
2 073 446. 

Method of treating crude oil—Albert P. 
Sachs, New York, N. Y., assignor to Pe- 
troleum Conversion Corp. Filed May 26, 
1934. No. 2073 456. 

Reclaiming lubricating oils — Vander- 
veer Vorhees, Hammond, Ind., assignor to 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed Sept. 9, 
1935. No. 2073506. 

Solvent fractionation of gasoline—Og- 
den Fitz Simons and William H. Bahlke, 
Hammond, Ind., assignors to Standard 
Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed June 14, 1933. No. 
2 073 517. 

Method of refining hydrocarbon distil- 
lates—Marion H. Gwynn, Leonia, N. J. 
Filed Jan. 10, 1933. No. 2 073 578. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Liquid purifying apparatus and process 
—Paul B. Renfrew and Raymond W. Bond, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., assignors to S. F. Bow- 
ser & Co. Filed Mar. 4, 1932. No. 2 073- 
026. 

Preparation of high grade asphalts—A\- 
vin P. Anderson and William K. Nelson, 
Wood River, Ill., assignors to Shell De- 
velopment Co. Filed Apr. 3, 1935. No. 
2 073 088. 
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Fsavmanne 


The following are trademark applications per- 
tinent to our field pending in the United States 
Patent office which have been passed for publica- 
tion and are in line for early registration unless 
opposition is filed promptly. For further informa- 
tion address National Trade-Mark Company, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C., trademark specialists. 


As an additional service feature to its readers, 
this journal gladly offers to them an advance 
search free of charge on any mark they may con- 
template adopting or registering. You may com- 
municate with the Editor of this Department, or 
send your inquiry direct to the National Trade- 
Mark Company, stating that you are a reader of 
this journal. 


Pub. March 9, 1937 
KEENIZER, Ser. No. 386,203. Lyman 
W. Carr, Fostoria, Ohio. Filed Dec. 2, 
1936. 


For Coating Effecting Polishes Pos- 
sessing the Incidental Properties of a 
Cleaner for Furniture, Automobile Bodies, 
and Varnished, Lacquered, Painted, or 
Enameled Surfaces. 


SILVER SURF, picture of surf, Ser. No. 
386,034. Keene Washing Products Co., 
Keene, N. H. Filed Nov. 27, 1936. 

For Polishing Powder for Metals, Glass, 
Enamel, Porcelain, and the Like. 

WINDO-MIST, Ser. No. 386,134. Witz- 
ard, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Filed Nov. 30, 
1936. 

For Glass Cleaning Preparations. 


M-R-KLEENE, Ser. No. 387,289. Salva- 
tore Sessa, doing business as Industrial 
Chemical Powder Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Filed Dec. 30, 1936. 

For Rust Preventing Compounds for 
Automobile Radiators. 

POWER GRAPH, Ser. No. 366,873. 
Power Seal Co., doing business as Power 
Compression Seal Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Filed July 1, 1935. 

For Lubricating Motor Oils and Gra- 
phitic Lubricant to be Incorporated in 
Lubricating Motor Oils. 

CLARENTY, REFINED OILS (Refined 
Oils disclaimed), picture of thirteen blue 
stars on red and white stripes, Ser. No. 
381,603. Azienda Italiana Lubrificanti 
Clarenty Minerali Originali E Vegetali 
Nazionali, Rome, Italy. Filed July 30 
1936. 

For Lubricating Mineral Oils and Lubri- 
cating Fats. 

TRIPLE “A,” AAA PENN, in diamond, 
Ser. No. 384,902. Mid-West Oil Company, 
Kansas City, Kans. Filed Oct. 28, 1936. 

For Lubricating Oils and Lubricating 
Greases. 

PENNITE, Ser. No. 385,424. Oil Service, 
Incorporated, Warren, Pa. Filed Nov. 11, 
1936. 

For Motor Lubricating Oils and Lubri- 
cating Grease. 

PENN-ROOT, Ser. No. 386,661. Refiners 
to Dealers, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. Filed Dec. 
11, 1936. 

For Motor Lubricating Oils and Lu- 
bricating Greases. 

DEFEATS SLUDGE, Ser. No. 372,728. 
The Lubri-Zol Corporation, Cleveland, and 
Wickliffe, Ohio. Filed Dec. 17, 1935. 

For Hydrocarbon Fuels Such as Gaso- 
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line and Chemically Treated Lubricating 
Compositions—Namely, Lubricating Oils 
and Greases. 

ULTRA LUBE, blue and red design, 
Ser. No. 378,125. The Battenfeld Grease 
& Oil Corp., Kansas City, Mo. Filed May 
7, 1936. 

For Lubricating Grease. 





Plans Grease Program 


CLEVELAND.—“Lubricate for Safety 
Every 1000 Miles” is the theme of a cam- 
paign by the National Lubricating Grease 
Institute. The purpose of the campaign 
is to educate car owners on the impor- 
tance of regular car lubrication. 


The institute will release a series of 
folders every other month, starting this 
month and continuing through next Feb- 
ruary. 


The folders are being released through 
the organization’s headquarters in the 
Keith building at Cleveland. 


An institute bulletin states that “you 
may order on the basis that the cost 
per thousand will not exceed $4.25, but 
may be less.” 


There is space on the back of the folders 
for imprinting. Prices for imprinting, 
over and above the cost of the folders 
are quoted by the institute as follows: 
5000, $1.85 per 1000; 10,000, $1.77% per 
1000; 25,000 or over, $1.67 per 1000. 


Cunsewen 





Positions Wanted 





EXECUTIVE 

Recognized authority in the manufacture, 
application and sale of greases and lubri- 
cating specialties will consider executive 
position. Experienced in operating plants. 
Graduate chemist. Successful record in 
sales promotion work. Member of tech- 
nical societies. Only connection with 
high grade Christian organization will 
be considered. 


Address Box 420 











Situations Open 





PROCESS ENGINEER 


Major engineering and contracting con- 
cern has an opening in its process design 
division for a chemical engineer with 
from five to ten years experience in de- 
sign of distillation, cracking, stabiliza- 
tion and gas recovery units. Applicant 
must be well versed in present day re- 
finery practice and possess ingenuity. 
Salary commensurate with ability. Po- 
sition permanent. Give complete details 
education, experience, recommendations 
and salary expected first letter. Reply 
treated in confidence. 


Address Box 418 
care National Petroleum News 














REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
Nationally known manufacturer of Bulk 
Station Equipment has attractive terri- 
tories open in Michigan, Wisconsin, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. Real opportunity for 
commission representatives. State ex- 
perience and qualifications in first letter. 

Address Box 12, National Petroleum 
News, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 








GRADUATE ENGINEER 


Large midcontinent refinery wants grad- 
uate chemical or mechanical engineer 
to take charge of new department of 
lube oil testing. Must be fully acquaint- 
ed with engine and dynamometer opera- 
tions and all methods of service test- 
ing of lube oils. In reply describe fully 
education, business and personal history, 
enclose small photo, and state salary ex- 
pected. Location Kansas City. 


Address Box 419 








Business Opportunities 





SALE AND | 
oO 


GASOLINE-and-OIL COMPANIES 
BULK PLANTS and JOBBING CONCERNS 
Confidentially Negotiated 
WM. WISHAR 
Broker of Oil Marketing Properties 
2331 Grandview, Cleveland Heights, Ohlo 


For Sale 


TANK TRUCK and FRUEHAUF TRAILER 


1046-gallon 4-compartment tank. Side 
racks and 2 barrel racks. 1934 Chevrolet 
tractor. All in very good condition. 
Reason for selling—want to buy smaller 
truck. Quick sale $1100. 


Address Box 421 
Care National Petroleum News 














FUEL OIL and GASOLINE STORAGE 
One of the best located fuel oil and gaso- 
line storage plants on deep water; Met- 
ropolitan area. Have approved plans and 
permits for additional 2,500 gallon 
storage. Enormous otential gallonage 
ten mile radius. nable to develop 
account of other business, 

Address Box 19, 
Care National Petroleum News, 
50 West 50th St., Room 2135 
New York City 








TRUCK and TRAILER 
3 Ton Dodge Brothers Truck and Frue- 
hauf Trailer, 1929 Model with 1,000- 
gallon 4-compartment tank. Equipped 
with safety valves, booster brakes, 6 
new 32 x 6 Hg Goodyear Tires. Origi- 
nal cost $4, . Must be sold within 
30 days. 
. Lang & Rodkey, Inc., 
arren, Ohio 








Professional Services 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 
Laboratory 
uipped For All Known Tests and 

rch in Petroleum Products 
3953 Castello Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 











ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 


Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 
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THERMAL 
POLYMERIZATION 
UNITS NOW OPER- 
ATING ARE PROV- 
ING THEIR ECONOM- 
Ic ADVANTAGES 


Where by-product gases from 
cracking equipment or natural 
gas plants are available a Ther- 
mal Polymerization Unit may be 
adapted to individual plant con- 
ditions to convert saturated and 
unsaturated hydrocarbons into a 
superior blending gasoline. 


In plants where Thermal Polymer- 
ization Units are operating the 
increased recovery of valuable 
motor fuels from by-products is 
reflected in the operating profits. 


Refiners and natural gasoline 
operators are invited to investi- 
gate the possibilities of Thermal 
Polymerization through this 
organization or its agent, The 
M. W. Kellogg Company. 


Licenses granted under United States 
and Foreign Patents by 


THE POLYMERIZATION 
PROCESS CORPORATION 


15 EXCHANGE PLACE 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


POLYMERIZATION 
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ADVANCING EQUIPMENT PRICES 


By ARCH L. FOSTER, Technical Editor 


Among the problems which are tending to worry the refiner 
* and gasoline manufacturer more and more as time goes on, 
is the matter of the rapid rise in prices of heavy equipment, of 
the type used to revamp and modernize refineries. Price increases 
since about the first of the year appear to be about 15 or 20 per 
cent; some items have risen as much as 40 per cent, according 
to equipment prices quoted by suppliers, as compared to prices 
of a year ago. ‘ 


A feeling is gaining ground that the equipment manufacturer 
should be wary, to avoid killing the goose which lays the golden 
egg. Admittedly, equipment prices during the 1931-35 period 
dropped to painfully low levels; accompanied by a tremendous 
amount of “chiseling” on the part of refiner buyers to beat down 
prices. This was a necessity in part, at least, for the refining 
industry in nearly every case was losing money at prices then 
paid for gasoline. This condition could not, and should not, con- 
tinue; one of its effects was to drive down equipment manufac- 
turers’ wage scales and raw material prices to unfairly low levels, 
a condition which retarded recovery more than it helped. 


True too, wages have been raised in the steel and fabrication 
industries, as they should be. Yet we doubt if the total of these 
increases, which show in the cost rise of the finished article, are 
nearly as large as are some of the price increases which have 
been posted. When the cost of a refinery unit is boosted from 
$150,000 to $165,000 or $175,000, the margin on which the refiner 
can operate to amortize the investment and maintain the efficiency 
of the unit is seriously reduced. Already hesitancy is reported 
among refiners about going forward with jobs which have been 
planned; at least one refinery project is threatened with postpone- 
ment, or possible abandonment, because of the increasing cost 
of equipment, and the raise in crude prices. If the refiner’s 
margin is reduced to too low a value, the goose is well on its way 
to being decapitated. 


The recent crude advance reduced the refiner’s margin of 
gross profit, from which all charges, transportation, refining, etc., 
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Effect of Preheating on Oxidation and lIg- 
nition of Hydrocarbons. . .by Roger Well- 
rer: epee eee 
Data are given to show the for- 
mation of peroxides during heat- 
ing and ignition or oxidation of 
various substances, alcohol, ben- 
zene, and saturated and unsatu- 

rated hydrocarbons. 


Factors Influencing Synthesis of Alcohols 
from Unsaturated Hydrocarbons...by V. 
Gutuirya, M. Dalin and R. Shenderova 
ey ee reer re .. 164 


Variations in concentrations of 
saturated and unsaturated hydro- 
carbons, acid, and other variables, 
affect largely the course of syn- 
theses of alcohols from olefins. 


Buckeye Field Play Raises Michigan Pro- 
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Michigan producers welcome in- 
crease in crude supply from the 
Buckeye field. Production raised 
from 30,000 barrels per day to be- 
tween 40,000 and 45,000 barrels per 
day. 
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must be paid, from nearly 60 cents per barrel to less than 50 
cents. For refiners who must pay a good fraction of that 
sum for pipeline charges the subtraction of 12 cents from 
his gross margin can be a serious matter. A larger and 
larger number of successful refinery processes are controlled 
by patents on which a royalty is exacted, which processes 
may or may not increase the overall refining cost, depend- 
ing on the relative efficiency of the new process as compared 
with the old. Quality requirements for products are. in- 
creasing, further increasing the cost of refining; this may 
be the case with the proposal to increase the octane number 
of motor fuels now being wrestled with to change the test 
method for octane ratings. 

Too great and too rapid rises in prices smack of infla- 
tion, a dangerous remedy for any industrial ailment, is the 
opinion of a majority of qualified leaders. That the equip- 
ment maker must get his prices up above depression levels, 
that he must’ share in the better prices and greater busi- 
ness as it comes, are all axiomatic. Still, the matter of mak- 
ing haste slowly in boosting prices, to maintain a proper 
proportion between the cost of equipment and the returns 
from the refining of crude is a matter which is vital to any 
healthy industrial growth. 


* * * 


eCorrosion from Acidized Crudes? 


Some peculiar corrosion conditions which have appeared 
in various refineries in the Mid-Continent have led some tech- 
nologists to the tentative conclusion that some or all of this 
corrosion may be resulting from the processing of crudes from 


wells which were acidized to increase production. Severe 





tube corrosion in heat exchangers and tube stills has shown 
up, which apparently cannot be explained by the normal 
effect of salt suspended in the crude, from which, since time 
immemorial, heat has liberated hydrochloric acid to plague 
the plant operator. 

Recently, in a Mid-Continent refinery, several tubes gave 
way suddenly, causing a bothersome though not disastrous 
accident. The tubes were corroded, or eroded, paper-thin, 
especially near the ends; no similar experience had been had 
previously. It appears that crude from a new source had 
made up at least part of the charge to this unit for some 
time prior to the accident. 

Refiners are studying every possible cause which might 
produce such unexpected corrosion. They have not indicted 
acidizing of wells as the culprit, but are observing crudes 
for salt content and the nature of the salt found therein; 
testing crudes for acidity and for the formation of acid 
reaction after heating, and other means to determine what 
might cause such conditions to arise. 

One theory is that acidic materials, from any source 
whatever, may go into some sort of loose combination with 
constituents of the crude in the ground and, therefore, fail 
to show up as acidity when tested at atmospheric tempera- 
tures, but which may be released from this combination un- 
der heat, to corrode equipment and make trouble. 

Fortunately even if HCl should prove to be troublesome, 
which has by no means been proved, a comparatively small 
percentage of wells over the country are acidized, so no seri- 
ous problem exists. And neutralization should prove to be 
so simple a matter, once technologists have applied their at- 
tention to it, that acid from wells, no matter what the 
source, will offer an unimportant problem. 









Three coking chambers. 1n_ parallel, 


on this cracking unit permit practically 


with older type operations using only one coke chamber 
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continuous operation, without the time-consuming and expensive shut-downs necessary 
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(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) a 
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U icker tr ips 


Humble Thredkote really proves its worth when 
running in or breaking out drill stem. Its lubricating 


qualities allow faster spinning up. It prevents galling 





and seals the joint. Quicker trips mean money saved. 
Humble Thredkote No. 1, zinc 
Order a can of Humble Thredkote from your local Sed Ss nemenieeniel teenies 


Humble agent or write direct to high pressure connections. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Houston, Texas 
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EFFECT OF PREHEATING 


On Oxidation and Ignition Of Hydrocarbons* 


HIS condensed article shows the effect of variations in 

rate of heating and of varying concentrations of fuels 
in air on their oxidation rates, products, and explosibility. 
Peroxide formation affects the character of explosions of these 
mixtures. Peroxide formation is related to speed of heating 
and to the preheat temperature. The presence of peroxides 
during spark-ignited explosions does not increase the useful 
work obtainable, but increases the speed of combustion, pro- 
ducing or increasing knock. 


By ROGER WELLARD 


= direct oxidation of hydrocarbons by air is of par- 
ticular interest as it bears upon reactions taking place in 
ignition motors; ignition and combustion phenomena of hy- 
drocarbons have been subjects for investigations extending 
back through a number of years, among which are discussed 
those of Bone and coworkers (1), Moureu (2), Callendar (3), 
Berl, Heize, and Winnacker (4), Pope, Dykstra, and Edgar 
(5), Dumanois and Mondain-Monval (6), Mondain-Monval 
and Quanquin (7), Prettre (8), Estradere (9), Lewis (10), 
Delepine (11), and Kistiakowsky and Lenher (12). 

Some apparent contradictions in previous work led the 
author to look for some physical feature which might affect 
the reactions; the most variable seemed to be the speed 
at which the gas mixtures were heated in the various ex- 
periments. Preliminary experiments with acetylene-air mix- 
tures confirmed the importance of this factor. Since the 
chemical aspects of the oxidation were dealt with by the 
several earlier investigators, the author has devoted little 
attention to them in the present work, confining himself 
in the first part to the effect of speed of heating and making 
only summary analyses of oxidation products to give some 
points of contact with previous results. 

Acetylene, amylene, hexane, cyclohexane, petroleum 
spirit, and ethyl alcohol were studied, using three types of 
apparatus: (1) constant volume apparatus for studying 
the oxidations under ordinary pressure, (2) a bomb for tests 
under pressures of about 2 to 15 kilograms, and (3) cir- 
culation apparatus. The second part of the work treats the 
effect of preheating temperature on the explosion pressure 
of the fuel-air mixtures under pressure. 


I. Speed of Heating and Spontaneous Ignition 
Oxidation of Acetylene Starting from Atmospheric Pressure. 


The “constant volume” apparatus is shown in Fig. 1, 
essentially a stout Jena glass flask of 250 cc. capacity, in an 
electric furnace. A strong rubber joint connected the flask 
with two mercury manometers, and served to prevent (in 
most cases) breakage due to the explosions. Although not 
a truly constant volume apparatus, the observations and 
curves obtained with it were of the same type as those ob- 
tained below explosive concentrations with more delicate, 
strictly constant volume equipment. The heating rates were 
“slow,” 10°C. per minute, “medium,” 25°C. per minute, and 
“rapid,” 40°C. per minute up to 300°C. For each mixture 
a curve of temperature vs. pressure was plotted. 

A preliminary experiment on pure acetylene was made 
so that lowering of pressure due to polymerization might 
be distinguished from that due to oxidation. The curve is 
shown in Fig. 2. The temperature of polymerization was 
about 460-470°C. 


*An extended abstract by M. M. Doty of the article by Roger Wel- 
lard in Ann. Combustibles Liquides 11, 275-343 (1936) 
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Fig. 1. Apparatus (schematic) for oxidation starting at atmospheric pressure 





Mixtures containing 5 to 95 per cent by volume of acety- 
lene were used in the oxidation experiments. Rapid heating 
gave spontaneous ignition and explosions with hydrocarbon 
concentrations from 15 to 85 per cent, the temperatures 
at which explosions occurred increasing with the proportion 
of air. Thirty-five to 40 per cent acetylene gave the most 
violent explosion. These mixtures are richer in hydrocarbon 
than theoretical for complete combustion; it is suggested 
that the richer mixture, in the course of the heating, gives 
a larger quantity of oxidation products which not only act 
as primer to give the ignition the character of a detona- 
tion but also contribute to the sudden rise in pressure by 
their own decomposition. 

With medium rate of heating the concentration range 
for spontaneous ignition was narrower, 35 to 70 per cent 
acetylene. The phenomena observed may be summarized: 


Mixtures, 

% CoH, Observation 

me Guretvineecasa Sean Curve indicating only polymerization, 
more rapid than that of pure acety- 
lene 

er re Curves with plateaus around 360°C. 

BD Sadkiacvescucual Inflections and pressure drops of the type 
in Fig. 3, at about 320°C., the same 
temperature at which explosion oc- 
curred with other rates of heating or 
concentrations 

2 US Eee eee Explosions, most severe at 40 per cent 
hydrocarbon 

gs errr rey. Inflections, as before, which became 


smaller as proportion of air increased 
With slow heating there was no spontaneous ignition at 
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Sell it in sign language 


I; you are selling Dubbscracked gasoline in secret 
you are throwing away a big sales advantage that you 
ought to cash in on 


Dubbscracked gasoline is anti-knock, long-mileage 
gasoline Gradually your customers will find that out 
but they won’t know why 


And why waste selling time? 
Tell ‘em it’s Dubbscracked—that’s why it’s good 


Your pumps can't talk but they can sell in sign 
language and every sign ought to tell the motorist it’s 
YOUR Dubbscracked gasoline 


Give them the real reason why your gasoline is better 
—because it’s Dubbscracked—and the gasoline will 


_ back up your claim 


Universal Oil Products Co 


APRIL 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Dubbs Cracking Process 


Owner and Licensor 
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Fig. 2. Experiments on pure acetylene arranged to distinguish pressure lowering 


due to polymerization from that caused by oxidation 


any concentration; only inflections and pressure drops larger 
than before occurred beginning at temperatures of 320-350°C. 
The greatest drop (42 mm.), illustrated in Fig. 3, was found 
with the mixture containing 40% acetylene. The conden- 
sation products appearing during the fall in pressure con- 
tained peroxides and aldehydes, indicated by potassium 
iodide and Schiff’s reagent. If observed in the dark the re- 
action is accompanied by a greenish luminescence during 
the pressure drop, indicating decomposition of oxidation 
products. Fig. 4 summarizes the above results graphically. 

Evidently with this apparatus the possibilities of ex- 
plosive ignition depend on the speed of heating, and the 
lower and higher explosion limits of concentration also vary 
with this factor. In interpreting these results the theories 
of “hydroxylation” and “peroxidation” are discussed, in- 
cluding the work of Bone and others (1) and (22), Callendar 
(3), Moureu and Dufraisse (2), Dumanois (33), Mondain- 
Monval and Quanquin (7), Lewis (40), Prettre (34), Kistia- 
kowsky and Lenher (12), Spence (43), Bone and Andrew (25), 
Livingstone (35), Schlapfer and Brunner (28), and Mardles 
(36). The author is inclined to postulate the formation 
of unstable peroxides which by their sudden and highly ex- 
othermic decomposition cause the gas mixture to explode 
under suitable conditions, e.g., composition, temperature, and 
peroxide content at a given foment, the latter a function 
of the speed of heating. 

Supplementary experiments were made to determine 
the effect of iron and iron oxide on the polymerization and 
oxidation, as it was contemplated using a steel bomb for the 
work under pressure. With 100 per cent acetylene both ma- 
terials caused a pressure increase at about 430° followed 
immediately by a pressure drop, and carbon was deposited; 
the reaction was one not of polymerization, but decomposi- 
tion. The temperature and pressure of the pressure drop 
of a 60 per cent acetylene mixture, heated slowly, were not 
affected by the presence of iron, but the condensed liquid 
in the flask had the odor of formaldehyde, not observed be- 
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Fig. 3. Curve showing drop in pressure when slowly heating 40% acetylene 
in air. 


When observed in darkness a greenish luminescence appeared during 
the period indicated 
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fore. Iron did not seem to affect at all the oxidation of the 
same mixture heated rapidly; an explosion occurred at 322°C. 
It was concluded that the catalytic effect of iron becomes 
appreciable only above 400°C. and that below this tempera- 
ture the steel apparatus could be used without modifying 
appreciably the course of the reactions. 

Oxidation of acetylene under pressure. A _ rotating 
steel bomb of 700 cc. capacity, capable of withstanding 
200 atmospheres, was used, heated by gas burners (Fig. 5). 
It will be seen from the diagram that there would be a lag 
between the thermometer and the actual temperature of gas 
mixture, it should be noted, therefore, that temperatures 
reported in these experiments are only relative. The heat- 
ing speeds were “rapid,” giving about 50° increase in three 
minutes, and “slow,” giving the same rise in 7 minutes. With 
rapid heating and initial pressures of two atmospheres ex- 
plosions took place at suitable concentrations (not designated) 
at 240-265 C., the temperature increasing with the propor- 
tion of air. Aldehydes were present in gases taken from the. 
bomb just before explosion. When the initial pressures were 
four atmospheres and the heating rate the same, the explosive 
concentrations were from 15 to 70% acetylene, and the av- 
erage temperature at which explosion occurred was 225°C. 
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Fig. 4. Curves which summarize the results obtained when heating acetylene 
at slow, medium and rapid rates. ‘“‘o” represents pressure drops; ‘‘x,”” explosions 


Very fine carbon was deposited and hydrocyanic acid was 
recognized by its odor. 

With slow heating, a mixture under two atmospheres 
pressure which would have ignited spontaneously under rapid 
heating, showed a faint reaction with Schiff’s reagent when 
the observed temperature was 220°C., and reacted strongly 
at 245°C. when samples taken from the bomb at these points 
were tested. When passed through baryta water they gave 
light and heavy precipitates at 225° and 245°C., respectively. 

Mondain-Monval and Quanquin found analogous effects in 
the oxidation of saturated hydrocarbons, observing that spon- 
taneous ignition is preceded by rapid increase in pressure, 
with formation of aldehydes and carbon dioxide. The pres- 
ent experiments showed no spontaneous ignition with slow 
heating, at least up to 350°C., for any concentration. Igni- 
tion temperature was lowered when initial pressure was in- 
creased. 

Oxidation of acetylene in a circulation apparatus. For 
investigating very high speeds of heating, apparatus of the 
type shown in Fig. 6 was used, modified to take gaseous 
instead of liquid feed. The Pyrex tube was one meter long 
and 20 mm. in diameter. The adapter and flasks connected 
with the exit served to trap the condensed products and coo) 
the gases. About 25-30 liters of gas were fed per hour. 

(1) with fixed 


Two series of experiments were made: 
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ratio of air to hydrocarbon (80 per cent of the latter) and 
varying temperatures and (2) with a fixed temperature of 
324°C. and varying proportions of air. With (1) as tem- 
perature increased from 280° to 320°C., yellow to green flames 
(not luminescences) were observed. Lampblack ceased be- 
ing deposited at 290°C. and white fumes began to appear. 
The odor of peroxides was noted at 320° and aldehydes were 
present in the liquid products. 


With (2) the flame color had changed from yellow to 
green at 50 per cent air, then to pale blue, and had dis- 
appeared at 80 per cent air; the same products were found 
as in (1), but were insufficient for detailed analysis. Acety- 
lene is the only hydrocarbon which ignites in this form of 
apparatus. It is suggested that at the rather high tempera- 
tures acetylene peroxide is formed rapidly and decomposes 
immediately, igniting the gas mixture. 


Oxidation of amylene starting from atmospheric pressure. 
With the constant volume apparatus and speeds of heating 
used before, it was found that differences in speed of heat- 
ing gave little difference in the results. Two pressure-tem- 
perature curves obtained with medium heating are shown 
in Fig. 7, the upper curve representing a mixture of 38% 
by volume of amylene, showing a plateau at 311°C., while 
the lower is representative of mixtures containing 30 to 20.5% 
hydrocarbon, showing pressure drops at 290-300°C. From 
20 to 8% amylene the curves show sudden pressure rises, 
shown in Fig. 8, the largest of which, 48 mm. of mercury, 
occurred with the mixture containing 14.5 per cent. Below 
8% there was another region of pressure drops; there were no 
spontaneous inflammations. With rapid heating (40° per 
minute) similar effects were noted, but at slightly higher 
temperatures. Lewis (10) believed that the course of the 
oxidation of amylene incluGed peroxide formation, which could 
take place even at room temperature, and is accelerated by 
heating. The aldehydes formed by decomposition of the 
peroxides can polymerize, corresponding to the pressure drops, 
while further oxidation would give pressure rises after the 
decreases. 


Oxidation of amylene under pressure. Bomb tests start- 
ing with one atmosphere gave only small plateaus for a few 
concentrations, at 200°C., with either slow or rapid heat- 
ing (here, 6° and 12.5° per minute). Results with 2 and 
2.5 atmospheres initial pressure were similar: Slow heuting 
gave plateaus and points of sudden pressure rise, as in ex- 
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Apparatus for investigating very high speeds of heating. The Pyrex 
tube is one meter long and 20 mm. in diameter 
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Fig. 5. Rotating steel bomb used in oxidizing acetylene 


under pressure 


periments in the constant volume apparatus. Rapid heat- 
ing gave a zone of spontaneous inflammation (concentration 
limits for which are not indicated). Naphthalene and car- 
bon were found in the bomb after explosions. It is con- 
cluded for pressures not above 3 atmospheres, that for spon- 
taneous ignition of amylene-air mixtures an initial pressure 
of at least 2 atmospheres and a heating rate of at least 9° 
per minute seem to be necessary. 


In the circulation apparatus (Fig. 6) the amylene was 
vaporized between the reservoir flask and the combustion 
tube. With this apparatus the author found no case of ig- 
nition of the mixture. The temperature where white fumes 
appeared, indicating decomposition of peroxides, was 280°C. 
on the average, depending on the composition of the mixture. 
The condensed products from experiments at a slightly lower 
temperature were shown to be alkyl peroxides and aldehydes 
by reaction with potassium iodide, potassium hydroxide, and 
Schiff’s reagent. From a chemical point of view, the oxida- 
tion of amylene proceeds like that of saturated hydrocarbons. 


Oxidation of various fuels. Almost unaffected by changes 
in speed of heating, cyclohexane mixtures in the constant 
volume apparatus ignited at 295-300°C., the explosive force 
being only slightly increased by rapid heating while the 
range of explosive concentrations did not vary much. Three 
or four very rapid pressure pulsations occurred after the 
primary explosion. 

Fig. 9 shows the results of the oxidation of absolute 
ethyl alcohol. The average temperature of explosions was 
360°C.; more rapid heating increased their violence and 
broadened the concentration range giving explosions as 
follows: 


Inflammation (Vol. % 

limits alcohol) 

Upper Lower 
Fiabe) TOR . «2.5. ccecces.... GS 13.3 
Medium heating ............ oak “eee 18.8 
Sige FCGUNIONS 5 onde cok ciedcck un ee 23.6 


Below a heating rate of 3° per minute no spontaneous 
ignition occurred. When the experiments were repeated in 
the dark, blue luminescence was seen before the pressure 
rise (or the yellow flame if the concentration was such as to 
give spontaneous ignition), lasting for a minute or two after- 
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obtained with medium heating 
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Fig. 8. Curve showing peaks in pressure curve obtained when heating mix- 


tures containing from 20% to 8% amylene 


luminescence preceding the explosion flame, but only after- 
ward for about a minute. The pressure pulsations mentioned 
above were accompanied by luminescences. With amylene no 
flames, and only two or three slight luminescences occurred, 
in line with the earlier observation that this substance does 
not undergo spontaneous ignition at ordinary pressure. 


Flame was defined as the relatively short luminous phe- 
nomenon lasting only a fraction of a second or a second; 
more persistent light was considered luminescence. Both 
yellow and blue flames and luminescences accompanied pres- 
sure increases greater than 100 mm. of mercury in the con- 
stant volume apparatus. Pressure increases smaller than 
this resulted from oxidation products decomposing without 
igniting the mixture. 

For hexane in the constant volume apparatus the con- 
centration zone for inflammations (average temperature. 
280°C.) was narrower, and, unlike acetylene, amylene, and 
alcohol, hexane showed less severe explosions and pressure 
rises as heating rate increased. In the circulation apparatus 
there were no inflammations and a liquid was obtained sim- 
ilar to that in which Quanquin and Mondain-Monval found 
peroxides. A petroleum spirit of density 0.695 gave similar 
results: spontaneous ignitions at about 275°C., the intensity 
diminishing when speed of heating was increased. 

To investigate the “limiting speed of heating’ above 
which there would be no inflammations, an apparatus was 
used in which the heating rate was varied by varying the 
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Fig. 9 Oxidation of absolute ethyl alcohol. Curves 


pond to the following percentages of alcohol 
hy volume i 


(bv volume): 


Slow heating Medium heating Rapid heating 
i *353 I 5.5 I 5.5 
II 23.6 Il 13.3 II 13.3 
lil 31.7 Ill 23.6 Ill 16.0 
IV 43.6 IV 31.7 IV 23.6 
Vs 38.2 WN’  2E9 
VI 43.6 VI 38.0 
Vil $3.0 
> 
160 





throughput of the gas mixture, while the desired temperature 
was maintained. The temperatures and critical speeds re- 
ported are, of course, valid only for this particular equip- 
ment. A 6% hexane mixture in air was passed through at 
5 liters an hour, the gas remaining 1.8 minutes in the reaction 
zone. At 270°C. ignitions took place about every half min- 
ute; at 290°C. these phenomena were replaced by continuous 


luminescence. Both flames and luminescence were accom- 
panied by white fumes of peroxides and aldehydes. With 
feed rate increased to 10 and 14 liters per hour the tempera- 
ture range of the ignitions narrowed down, and with 15, 20, 
and 30 liters an hour there were only luminescences without 
flames or ignition. It was similar with a 16% hexane mix- 
ture in air. Peroxides were thought to be decomposing as 
fast as they were formed, while with a slower feed rate, 
they accumulated and, decomposing at one time, provoked 
ignition of the unoxidized hydrocarbon. 

For the light petroleum spirit the results were similar, 
summarized as follows: 


Stay of 
Gas feed gas in 


(liters/hr.) reaction zone Phenomena 


Rae x cocake 3 min Flames, from 285-300°C. 
te eg 1 min. 48 sec. Flames, from 280-295°C. 
7.5 .... 1 min. 12 sec. Flames, from 275-300°C. 
: | eee 0 min. 54 sec. Flames, from 275-288°C. 
1 Sa ate — — No more flames. Luminescence 
at Ze0°C. 
1 Ls eae oe 0 min. 36 sec. No more flames. Luminescence 
at Ze0°C. 
Oo coke 0 min. 18 sec. No more fiames. Luminescence 
at Zevrc. 


Experiments with a constant feed rate of 7.5 liters an 
hour and gradually increasing temperatures indicated the 
continuity between flame and luminescence phenomena; as 
the brightness of the ignition flames decreased, their frequency 
increased from one every 20 seconds at 280°C. to every 2.6 
seconds at 299°C. Above 300°C. there was only continuous 
luminescence. 

Effect of speed of preheating. Summing up the results 
of the foregoing experiments, acetylene, amylene, and ethyl 
alcohol belong to one group of fuels, for which the concen- 
tration range for spontaneous inflammation and the severity 
of physical phenomena accompanying the oxidation all in- 
crease with speed of heating; which have characteristic lim- 
iting speeds of heating below which no spontaneous ignition 
takes place in the particular equipment used, (15° per minute 
for acetylene at atmospheric pressure, 12.5° per minute for 
the same under initial pressures up to 2 atmospheres, about 
8.5° per minute for amylene under 2 atmospheres, and 3° 
per minute for alcohol); and which all have mean tempera- 
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Fig. 10. Apparatus which replaced manometer in bomb shown in Fig. 5, for 
later experiments on explosive force of various fuels 


tures of ignition above 300°C.: 325° for acetylene, 320° for 
amylene, and 365° for alcohol. 


Hexane and petroleum spirit are of a second type, for 
which concentration range and intensity of ignitions decrease 
with more rapid preheating; which have limiting heating 
speeds above which there are no ignitions; and which have 
mean temperatures below 300°C.: 280° for hexane and 275° 
for the spirit. Cyclohexane seems to fall between the two 
groups, its oxidation being only slightly affected by preheat- 
ing speeds, and its ignitions occurring at about 300°C. 


Interpreting the case of ethyl alcohol separately, it is 
suggested that it oxidizes in part to aldehyde. Mondain- 
Monval (7) found that acetaldehyde oxidized in a bomb was 
transformed to the acid without any spontaneous ignition. 
With slow heating, then, much if not all the alcohol may be 
converted to aldehyde and acid without having reached its 
ignition temperature; with rapid heating there would prob- 
ably not be enough time for the aldehyde to be changed to 
acid before reaching ignition temperature. 


The interpretation of the hydrocarbon oxidations is that 
the differences shown by the two types of fuel are related 
to differences in temperatures of ignition and peroxide for- 
mation. In the first group, the ignition temperatures were 
rather high; the temperatures for peroxide formation were 
not close to those for ignition; with slow heating, then, the 
formation and decomposition of the peroxides were spread 
over a relatively long time so that the heat released at a 
particular time was not enough to cause ignition at low 
temperatures. 


With fuels of the second class it was suggested that 
the peroxides formed at relatively low temperatures, near 
the ignition temperatures. With very rapid heating the ig- 
nition temperature might be reached without a great quan- 
tity of peroxides being formed, resulting in a less violent 
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explosion than if there had been slow heating. Since perox- 
ides not only act as primer for the explosions but also add 
to the intensity of explosion by their decomposition, it 
would seem that the quantity of peroxides present is an im- 
portant factor in these phenomena. These views are sup- 
ported by the luminescence observations, which indicated 
decompositions of peroxides. 


Il. Preheating and Explosive Force of Various Fuels 


The effect of preheating temperature on the explosive 
force has been studied in an apparatus which measured di- 
rectly the mechanical effect produced by the explosion of 
fuel mixtures heated to various temperatures between 100°C. 
and spontaneous ignition, then ignited by a spark. The bomb 
shown in Fig. 5 was used, with the manometer replaced by 
a device shown in Fig. 10 consisting of a hard steel piston 
and needle which moves easily within a bronze tube. The 
needle penetrates a less pellet to a depth depending on the 
force of the explosion. Calibration was made by measuring, 
either with Le Chatelie metallographic microscope or an or- 
dinary microscope equipped with axial lighting, the depth of 
penetration of the needle in the lead caused by dropping a 
known weight from different heights upon the piston. 

Fig. 11 shows the curves of preheating temperatures vs. 
penetration depths for three concentrations of hexane, 2.4, 
2.7, and 3.9 per cent in air, with 5 kilograms initial pres- 
sure, heated at a rate of 7° a minute to the desired tem- 
peratures before ignition. A curve of similar shape was ob- 
tained for gasoline. The temperatures at which the work 
done by the explosions begins to increase rapidly, it is pointed 
out, are those at which peroxides have begun to form. For 
hexane enough peroxides were present at 210-215°C. to modify 
considerably the explosion; preheated to higher temperatures 
the mixtures contained more peroxides, leading finally to 
spontaneous ignition. 

To confirm this explanation of the curves, similar meas- 
urements were made with benzene, typifying a fuel which 
does not form peroxides or ignite spontaneously in the tem- 
perature range being considered. In this case, preheated to 
various degrees up to 320°C. the spark-ignited explosions were 
all of about the same intensity, giving a curve with no changes 
in slope. 


As peroxide content affects the character of these igni- 
tions, speed of heating should also be an important factor. 
The explosive force for hydrocarbons of the second type 
(hexane, gasoline) should be less if the mixture is brought 
more quickly to the temperature at which it is to be fired. 
The preceding experiments repeated with more rapid heating 
verified this reasoning. 


Hexane-alcohol and hexane-benzene blends, both con- 
taining 80% by volume of the first component, were also 
studied, being considered analogous to commercial “essence 
tourisme” and “supercarburants,” respectively. Below the 
temperature of peroxide formation (about 200°C.) the ex- 
plosions had less mechanical effect, at the same concentra- 
tion, than did those of pure hexane. The spontaneous ig- 
nitions, however, were of about the same intensities, and the 
temperatures at which they occurred were raised 3-4° by 
the presence of benzene and 8-10° by alcohol. It is sug- 
gested that benzene, which alone does not ignite spontane- 
ously below 300°C., does not, however, interfere with the 
reaction of an easily oxidizable hydrocarbon; the ignition 
of the latter then probably includes that of the benzene. The 
presence of ethyl alcohol probably does modify the course of 
the hydrocarbon oxidation. 


It has been shown that peroxide formation affects the 
character of explosions of hydrocarbon-air mixtures ignited 
by a spark; that peroxide formation is closely related to pre- 
heating temperature and to speed of heating; that the me- 
chanical effect produced by explosions of gasoline-air and 
hexane-air mixtures increased with preheating temperature, 
spontaneous ignition corresponding to maximum work for a 
given concentration. In an ignition motor, however, the in- 
crease in explosive force when peroxides are present does 
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Fig. 11. Curves of preheating temperatures vs. penetration depths for three 
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concentrations of hexane in air with 5 kilograms initial pressure, heated at 7 
per minute 


not correspond to an increase in useful work but rather 
to an increase in speed of combustion, which gives a short, 
sudden impulse to the pistons instead of the relatively slow 
and smooth propulsion in normal combustion. The presence 





of peroxides, determining the formation of an explosion 
wave, and to which the knocking may thus be attributed, 
may be caused by abnormal heating (insufficient cylinder 
cooling) or too high compression ratio. It hardly seems 
likely that knocking could be due to a spontaneous ignition, 
when a hydrocarbon of the second group, such as gasoline, 
does not ignite spontaneously with rapid heating. 
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Main crude flash tower for Sinclair 
Refining Co.’s East Chicago plant, 
after being loaded at the Heggie plant 
at Joliet, Ill., where it was built, to be 
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FACTORS 


HE accompanying condensed article shows in consid- 
erable detail the effect of varying concentrations of 
reacting materials on the yields of alcohols from the lower 
molecular weight unsaturates. The results shown here 
should prove, if correct, a good guide to the research 
and development chemist in a study of these reactions. 


Influencing Synthesis Of Alcohols 


From Unsaturated Hydrocarbons* 


By V. GUTUIRYA, M. DALIN and R. SHENDEROVA** 


oo synthetic ethyl alcohol prepared in the laboratories 
of the AzNII was first analyzed in 1932 by D. I. Telishev 
(Doctor’s Thesis), the material having the following com- 
position: 

Analysis of Synthetic Ethyl Alcohol 


% by Weight 


NE 6 ioe en cavesineeencndwee nea ee oe 85 

Oe re ar ee 3.5 
EE, 26d se knarkakesecnansteunbnheahd 0.5 
oc eS ee ee ee ee eee Te 120 
NG i ie ca caw whe ei ee Sew mnlere 1.3 
I ian er tha Nant cm RR tee 0.01 


The analysis was made by thirty fractional distillations 
of the diluted alcohol. 

Since the above analysis gives a total considerably 
under 100%, the present research was undertaken to find 
the cause of this discrepancy. The analysis of the crude syn- 
thetic ethyl alcohol was correlated with manufacturing con- 
ditions used in the production of the crude product from 
unsaturated gases and sulfuric acid. 


Reaction Between Ethylene and Sulfuric Acid 


The reaction between chemically pure ethylene and sul- 
furic acid usually produces not only both the acid and the 
neutral ether, but also sulfone compounds, sulfonic acids 
and other compounds in which the sulfur atoms are joined 
directly to the carbon atoms. The hydrolysis of these com- 
pounds is very difficult and is accompanied by a complex 
decomposition, with formation of carbonaceous and sulfo 
compounds which sometimes distil over with the alcohol. 


In a previous paper on catalysis! the authors have shown 
that silver and iron are capable of lowering the decomposi- 
tion temperature of mono- and di-ethyl sulfate and similar 
compounds. 


The chief factors known to be responsible for the for- 
mation of polymers and other secondary substances are: 
temperature, the presence of certain metals (copper, iron, 
lead) dissolved in the acid, and the contamination of ethy- 
lene by homologs. Of particular interest appear to be the 
role of pressure and intimate contact in the first part of the 
synthesis process, to which are devoted the following ex- 
periments. 


Abstracted from Azer. Neft. Khoz., v. 16, No. 5:72-82 (May 1936). 
This abstract has been submitted by the Petroleum Division of the 
\merican Chemical Society. The Petroleum Division, however, assumes 
no responsibility for the facts and opinions presented in this paper, 
does it necessarily endorse statements made therein 
\zerbaidzhan Scientific Research Institute, Department of Petro- 
Processing 
Azer. Neft. Khoz., No. 2 (1935) 














All experiments were carried out with the equipment 
frequently described before? , a reaction apparatus having a 
capacity of 3 kg. of acid. The ethylene fraction (about 20% 
hydrogen, 40% methane and 10% ethane in addition to the 
ethylene and propylene) was piped from adsorbers in a pilot 
plant to the reaction apparatus, using a compressor in the 
pressure experiments. 


The first series of experiments illustrate the influence 
of admixtures of propylene to ethylene, using acid of 94-99% 
concentration at a reaction temperature of 70-75°C. and at- 
mospheric pressure. Table 1 (Nos. 1-5) shows the results 
of these experiments. 


With increase in propylene content from 0.2%*° to 3% 
the yield of ethyl alcohol decreased from 585 g. to 415 g., 
ie. by 29%, in spite of the higher concentration of ethylene 
and longer time of contact. At the same time the yield of 
polymers and isopropyl alcohol rose to 8% and 35%, re- 
spectively, of the ethyl alcohol obtained. Stepping up the 
strength of acid from 96% to 99% and at the same time in- 
creasing the propylene content from 1% to 2% produced 
22.5% of polymers and 5.6% of isopropyl alcohol, while the 
ethyl alcohol yield was cut in half. In other words, an ad- 
mixture of propylene to ethylene is a negative factor not 
only because it spoils the quality of synthetic alcohol, but 
also because it distorts the basic efficiency of the synthesis 
process. 


In the second series of experiments (Table 1, Nos. 6-11) 
a pressure of 10-12 atm. was maintained in the reaction zone, 
the time of contact being much shorter on account of dif- 
ficult working conditions, while the temperature was again 
70-75°C. A short contact time was by no means an obstacle 
to the complete absorption of propylene, rather the opposite 
seemed to be true. In conditions of highly intensive con- 
tact a propylene content in the gas 100-200 times less than 
that of ethylene tended to change the course of the reac- 
tion towards formation of isopropyl-sulfuric acid, saturated 
hydrocarbons, and highly unsaturated compounds containing 
sulfur. 


The main bulk of the saturated hydrocarbons may be 
separated from the acid reaction products prior to hydrolysis, 
while the unsaturates may be separated only to a limited de- 
gree on diluting the acid products with a large quantity of 
water. One portion of the unsaturates remained in the acid 
solution and was obtained in the form of a sticky tar after 
the alcohol had been distilled off from the acid solution. 


2M. Dalin and V. Gutuirya (Azer. Neft. Khoz. No. 2 (1934). 


‘Due to errors inherent to the gas analysis method this value may 
have been too low or too high by 0.1-0.2%, i.e. possibly equal to zero. 
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TABLE 1 


-~-Alcohol yield—, H,SO, 


Polymer yield— Iso- consumed 
No. —Sulfuric acid—, —Content of—, Gas Contact —Converted— ased on Ethyl propyl per kg. 
of Strength Gas CoH, C.Hy veloc. time CH, C.H, acid ale. ale.* ethy 
expt. kg. % m® J Jo lit./min. sec. % % g % g g ale. 
At atmospheric pressure 
: 3 94 6.51 15.0 0.20 7 186 100 28.7 traces ; 570 5.26 
2. 3 94 5.05 22.0 0.65 6 220 100 26.0 15 0.51 590 70 5.12 
> 3 94 2.30 41.5 3.20 5 264 100 21.0 35 1.16 410 150 7.23 
4.. 3 96 3.30 43 1.0 5 264 29 100 32 an 850 30 3.5 
- 3 99 3.15 38 1.9 4.8 276 18 100 102 3.3 445 25 6.74 
Under 10-12 atm. pressure 
e:. 3 96 7.0 64.5 4.4 46.5 2 0.8 8 120 3.8 70 510 not given 
, ae 3 96 7.0 56.0 8.0 33.0 40 1.2 67 445 14.8 90 420 _ not given 
re 3 96 5.0 21.0 0.3 110 12 31.0 100 30 ie 685 5 35 
. oe 3 96 6.0 57.0 0.4 120 11 9.7 100 45 1.5 690 5 4.34 
10.. 3 96 6.0 20.0 0.6 150 8.8 26.0 100 63 ya 650 10 4.56 
bs oe 3 96 7.0 60.0 0.6 155 8.5 7.5 100 60 2.0 670 30 4,28 


*The figures for isopropyl alcohol are only rough approximations, 
between the propylene absorbed in the sulfuric acid and the propylene 


because the amount of isopropyl alcohol was determined by the difference 
incorporated in the polymers. 





The other portion—an oil of pale yellow color rapidly turn- 
ing dark—distilled over with the alcohol. The tar remaining 
in the acid quickly hardened on exposure to air. On heating 
the tar a highly porous coke was obtained, with liberation 
of sulfur dioxide. 

The oil which distilled over with the alcohol showed the 
typical sulfur reaction; it was miscible with alcohol and may 
be separated again by diluting the alcohol with water, saturat- 
ing the mixture with common salt and distilling off the al- 
cohol. 


Analysis of the Reaction Products 


A perusal of the literature brings out the fact that the 
hydrolysis of mono ethyl sulfate in aqueous solution practi- 
cally ceases at low temperatures, even with sufficiently high 
concentration of hydrogen ions. With this as a starting 
point, the authors worked out a simple method based on the 
titration of the dilute acid mixture with alkali. The method 
makes it possible to carry out a complete analysis of the 
mixture, and the results can be checked against the data 
obtained by the hydrolysis method. 


Since neither the molecular weight nor the composition 
of polymers are known, it is apparent that all impurities 
must be removed prior to determining the relative share of 
pure ethyl-sulfuric acid in mixtures with sulfuric acid. 


The following procedure was used: exactly 100 g. of 
technical ethyl-sulfuric acid were weighed off in a graduated 
flask of 500 cc. capacity, adding a quantity of icewater to 
make a total volume of 500 cc. The mixture was thoroughly 
stirred and then filtered, whereby the polymers, iron salts 
and diethyl sulfate remained on the filter. 


The iron salts can be separated from the other com- 
ponents by washing the filter with ether, or preferably with 
alcohol. The weight of the substance obtained after driving 
off the solvent by evaporation represents the weight of the 
polymers or, in the worst case, the sum total of polymers 
plus diethyl sulfate. 


There is no way of separating the diethyl sulfate from 
the polymers, therefore, if the technical ethyl-sulfuric acid 
contains both diethyl sulfate and polymers, the two must 
be accounted for as a whole. 

A 10 cc.-sample taken from the filtrate (which consists 
of ethyl-sulfuric and sulfuric acids) was titrated with alkali 
in the presence of methyl orange as indicator. From the 
quantity of alkali (in cc.) consumed in titrating the known 
volume of the acid mixture, the content of pure ethyl-sul- 
furic acid was computed. 

In checking the results of titration with those obtained 
by the hydrolysis method using the procedure outlined by 
Klasson‘ it was found that the hydrolysis method gave 
values of alcohol content which were 4.2-8.9% too low. 


Hydrolysis Experiments 


Four 50-gram samples of technical ethyl-sulfuric acid 
68% pure by the hydrolysis method (or 74% pure by titra- 
tion) were diluted with ice water to a volume of 500 cc. each, 
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and the progress of the hydrolysis reaction was studied 
for a period of one month. In two samples kept at a tem- 
perature of 25°C. a state of equilibrium was reached after 144 
hours, the concentration of the sulfuric acid being 3.6%, com- 
pared to an initial concentration of 2.519% by weight. At 
the same time, the amount of ethyl-sulfuric acid decreased 
from 7.15% to 6.12%. 

The other two samples were heated at intervals of time 
in a water or a sand bath. Heating for seven hours to 100°C. 
brought about an increase in the concentration of the sul- 
furic acid, from 3.6% to 6.9%, while the ethyl-sulfuric acid 
content decreased from 6.12% to 2.8%. Heating for two 
hours at 100°C. and five hours at 170°C. produced a shift 
from 3.52% to 8%, and from 6.17% to 1.81%, respectively. 
Thereafter little change was observed. Thus, in spite of 
dilutions of the order of 10:1 and high temperature, fully 
one-fourth of the ethyl-sulfuric acid remained unhydrolyzed. 


Since in distilling off the alcohol from the hydrolysis 
products a major portion of water was removed from the 
mixture, there was an increase in the concentration of the 
sulfuric acid in the residue and the conditions became some- 
what similar to those observed in using dilutions of the 
order of 3:1 or 2:15. For this reason, carbonization of the 
acid and contamination of the alcohol with unsaturated oil, 
which always occur in the hydrolysis process, can be due only 
in part to the presence of polymers and other impurities in 
the ethyl-sulfuric acid used. This would also explain the 
appreciably lower values of alcohol content in the analysis 
by the hydrolysis method as compared to titration. 


A number of hydrolysis experiments were carried out, 
using a technical ethyl-sulfuric acid of 1.4596 sp.gr. (at 15°C.) 
diluted with quantities of water ranging from 1:0.3 to 1:2. 
The hydrolyzed mixture was separated into two fractions: an 
ether-aldehyde fraction boiling below 78°C., and a second 
fraction of 78-100°C. boiling range. 


Table 2 shows how the yield of ether progressively de- 
creased with increase in dilution. The yield of alcohol first 
increases with increasing amount of water up to maximum 
of 14% for the ratio of 1:1, and then decreased to 11.6% 
for a dilution of 1:2. 


The amount of sulfur dioxide likewise decreased with 
increasing dilution, and its major portion was found in the 
ether fraction. 


Additional experiments have brought out a similar re- 
lationship in the formation of aldehydes, the amount of the 
latter ranging from 0.225% (based on alcohol) for an 
acid/water ratio of 1:0.25 to 0.0051 for a ratio of 1:2. 


Thus, the composition of the alcohol produced depends 
as much on the conditions of hydrolysis as on the composi- 
tion of the technical sulfuric acid. 


In one of the experiments ethylene containing traces of 
propylene and higher homologs was treated with sulfuric 
acid of 98% concentration at a temperature of 60°C. under 


4J. f. Prakt. Chem., v. 2, No. 15:368 (1874). 
5V. Gutuirya and M. Dalin (Azer. Neft. Khoz., v. 14, No. 5 (1934). 
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Alcohol Ether 
Ethyl- Ratio based based on acid Acidity in % SO,-—— 
Expt. sulf. acid Water Acid/ on acid 
No. g. g- water g- % g- % alcohol pone 
150 500 1:0.3 56 3.73 95.6 6.37 0.01538 12.1 
5 1300 750 1:0.5 137.6 9.17 68.8 4.6 0.03145 4.802 
3 1500 1500 233 211 14.05 21.6 1.44 0.0333 2.304 
4 1500 2250 1:1.5 195.8 13.06 19.9 0.86 0.0379 1.18 
5 1500 3000 1:2 174 11.6 12.6 0.84 0.0531 0.4879 
10 atm. pressure, to produce a technical ethyl-sulfuric acid A more detailed study of the sulfur compounds in syn- 
of the following composition: thetic alcohol is now under way, both with reference to the 
" See 62.0% causes underlying their formation as well as their composi- 
PEIN TOE. oon sy gasses ne swirsn cvs -- 62.0% sine seiisdi aneliliibaiee: 
iSO, . Lae AAA ORT E PPS 31.5% — ; 
1.0 SCA RDNA Sy ott 0.5% The organization of the manufacture of synthetic ethyl 
ES ae ete rep renee. 1.7% alcohol on a large scale puts to the fore new problems: (1) 
og RE a ee ree rarer” ; 2.8% the removal of impurities from the alcohol and (2) the re- 
Other impurities 1.5% 


moval of impurities from the sulfuric acid and its possible 
regeneration for the purpose of the process. 

Abstracted by B. C. Metzner 

February 15, 1937 


The composition of the products obtained in the hy- 
drolysis of such a mixture could be determined with a fair 
degree of accuracy, provided that the final products are not 
affected by the conditions of the hydrolysis process. How- 
ever, the nature of the hydrolysis process is such that the 
final products do not bear any relationship to the quantita- 
tive and qualitative composition of the original stock. This Leaves Oil Business 
is true particularly with reference to impurities such as 
aldehydes, ethers, sulfur dioxide, hydrocarbons, etc. For Almond Ranch 


For instance, a carbonization of the acid was observed 


in cases where the possibility of traces of sulfones or carbyl LOS ANGELES, April 17.—Henry D. Foster, chief en- 


sulfate being present in the acid was entirely excluded. This a = ae ae “. Sd igre = _ of ei “ong 
can be explained by decomposition of the unhydrolyzed ethyl- : agent tatiana = oe — = a 
saa Be haa a business. He is 60 years old. 
sulfuric acid in the process of distilling off the alcohol. There- 
fore, the process of hydrolysis and distillation of alcohol Foster started as a messenger boy with the Standard 
should be carried out in conditions of less severity, possibly Oil Co. at Green Point, L. L, at 16. His salary was $3.50 
under high vacuum. a week. He studied steam engineering at night school and 
before he had finished the course he was drawing blue prints 
Sulfur Content in Synthetic Alcohol and sketches for his company superintendent. From 1903 
The samples of synthetic ethyl alcohol produced in the pron 1911 iene ee ace oe and a ae nw a 
experiments always gave a positive test for sulfur, regard- cami geen bel ’ gee i ai 1 —— — be 
less of whether the sample had a neutral or an acid reaction. ar piano an ; aia ae “1 i. a en 
The sulfur was easily separated from the alcohol by boiling _ © ie nen See ee ee ee ; ; 
the sample with mercury, or by heating the alcohol vapors - Foster has a son, Albert, employed at Standard’s Rich- 
over magnesium, copper or copper oxide. ‘mond refinery, and a daughter, Miss Laura Foster. He will 


live at his almond ranch at Templeton, Calif. 
Table 3 shows the quantity of sulfur found by the lamp . 


method in various samples of the same ethyl-sulfuric acid 
diluted with varying amounts of water. 


TABLE 3 


Acidity of Fixed 
alcohol in % Sulfur, in % sulfur as 
Ratio SO, based ' by wt. on abs. alcohol SO,., 8 bid 
Expt. Acid/ on absolute prior to after in alcohol, 
No. water alcohol neutraliz. neutraliz. % on alcohol 
l 1:0.3 0.0180 0.0674 0.0561 0.0090 
mes 1:0.5 0.0365 0.1055 0.0819 O.O483 
3 pe | 0.0380 0.1050 0.0535 0 te 
4 se Te 0.0395 0.1221 0.0670 0 1¢ 
5 ae 0.0655 0.1704 0.0658 ° .0327 e 
6 1:3 0.0564 0.1148 0.0727 9.0282 


Direct determination of sulfur in the alcohol gave values 
of the sulfur content 8-10 times higher than the amount of 
sulfur fixed in the form of sulfur dioxide. The total sulfur 
content increased with the degree of dilution. 


The above-mentioned ethyl-sulfuric acid contained 5% 
of polymers. D. Telishev has found that the sulfur con- 
tent in alcohol obtained from ethyl-sulfuric acid free of poly- 
mers can be reduced by neutralization and distillation of 
the alcohol to only 6.01% of the original sulfur. 


Thus, the use of ethylene containing higher homologs 
causes a formation of polymers which in conditions of the 
hydrolysis reaction undergo certain changes accompanied by 
formation of sulfur compounds, the latter going over into 
the alcohol. These sulfur compounds can be roughly classified 
in two groups: (1) those which react with alkali, their 
quantity being the greater the higher the degree of dilution 
of ethyl-sulfuric acid within the range of 1:1.03 to 1:2; and 
(2) those which do not combine with alkali, their amount is 
independent of the degree of dilution. Henry D. Foster 
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Buckeye 
Field Play Raises 


Michigan Production 


By ARCH L. FOSTER 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


MT. PLEASANT, Mich. 
= oil producers have reached a pleasant state 
of excitement again, chiefly because of the interesting show- 
ing in the Gladwin-Buckeye area. Michigan production had 
dropped at the end of February, to an average of some 
30,000 barrels per day or thereabouts. The production was 
hardly enough to supply the local refineries, including those 
at Detroit and Toledo which have been consuming appreciable 
quantities of Michigan crude. During March production from 
the Buckeye field increased this output by 14,000 to 15,000 
per day, the average production for the last week in March 
being between 40,000 and 45,000 barrels per day for the 
entire state. 


As of the last of March, more than 30 wells had been 
brought in in the Buckeye field. About 75 wells were in 
various stages of drilling and locations were expected to 
continue until the limits of the field are defined by dry holes. 
Sanguine operators predict that as many as 60 wells will 
be completed in the field by April 30. At the present rate 
of production, these 60 wells would raise the production at 
that field alone to about 50,000 barrels per day, a figure 
which is equal to the greatest production the state has had 
from all fields heretofore. Some of these wells have produced 
in the neighborhood of 100 barrels per hour initially, but 
as with all Michigan fields, the production curve drops off 
rapidly, most of them however, now producing, or capable of 
producing 100 barrels per day or more, informed operators 
say. 


Such a rate of production, if persisted in for any length 
of time, will probably have the effect of throwing the Michigan 
industry again into confusion unless proration is resorted 
to. Many small refineries are now idle in Michigan chiefly 
for want of adequate crude supply. Others operate for short 
periods of time when crude is obtained, only to shut down 
to await another crude purchase, so that it is almost im- 
possible at any given time without contacting each group 
to determine what plants are operating and which are shut 
down. 


Proration plans are being formulated to prevent Buckeye 
from throwing a wrench into the local production balance, if 
and when the point of market saturation is reached. How- 
ever, it must be kept in mind that the history of other Michi- 
gan fields have been somewhat similar, especially Crystal, 
southwest of Buckeye, which soared to the heights for a 
few months, necessitating proration, but soon settled down 
to a plodding production at a low level, (2371 barrels per 
day average in February), which will likely continue for a 
considerable period. Porter-Yost field is still the largest 
producing area among the older fields, yielding an average 
of 12,682 barrels per day during February. 


Simrall Pipeline Corp. announced in late March that a 
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new pipeline of 8000 barrels per day capacity would be built 
into the Buckeye field, to take some of the load off its present 
line from Buckeye to Beaverton and Mt. Pleasant, where an 
associated company, Roosevelt Oil Co., has a 5000-barrel, 
refinery. The combined capacity of the Simral and Pure 
Pipeline Co.’s lines to the new field is 18,000 barrels per 
day. The new line will raise this to 26,000 barrels per day. 
These two companies gather practically all that field’s pro- 
duction. 


Structural peculiarities of the Michigan fields are so un- 
certain that prophecy can be indulged in only with a long 
chance of being correct in assumptions. At the present rate 
of production, if the 100-odd wells now producing or drilling 
should all come in, the initial output of Buckeye could be 
easily 75,000 barrels. This is not expected by the conservative 


.experienced oil men in Michigan. Many believe the 50,000 


barrel figure which is being bandied about is a fantastic 
figure. Other and apparently equally well-informed men be- 
lieve that the 50,000 figure will be reached and even exceeded. 
In the last analysis it is anybody’s guess, as has been the 
case in most other Michigan fields. 


Acid is being used freely in a large proportion of the 
wells to clean them out and improve production. No appre- 
ciable amount of water had appeared in Buckeye up to a 
few days ago. A block roughly two miles in diameter has 
been proven so far in that field. Buckeye crude shows slightly 
less gasoline than Porter crude, with about the same sulfur 
content, around 0.70 per cent. 


Simrall Pipeline Corp. has posted crude prices per barrel 
as follows, on and after March 16; Porter, Greendale, Crystal, 
Beaverton, $1.42; Buckeye, $1.39 ; West Branch, etc., $1.26. 


As the Buckeye field now stands the major portion of 
the play is in the northern section; southeast of this a 
small group of wells are producing and several drilling. 
Between these two groups is an area of two or three miles 
length which has not shown oil yet but on which a few wells 
are drilling. If these show a continuous production between 
the two sections, the field will be much larger than is now 
indicated, probably larger than any other single field in 
the state. 


A new well, Bushnell’s Oil & Gas Co.’s Lot No. 1 in Crystal 
township and a semi-wildcat, was brought in recently, flowing 
50 barrels per hour but pinched back to 32 barrels for steady 
production. Local men claim this proves several square miles 
of this area as pay territory and may show a new field. This 
area probably will not extend very far eastward, as the 
eastern border is lined with dry holes. 


The Arenac play was opened recently with the Peavy 
No. 1 in Clayton township, the first producer in 25 wells 
drilled there; it reached the Dundee at 2400 feet and produced 
initially 400 barrels per day before resorting to acidizing. 
Here the stratum is much more shallow than in Buckeye, 
where the Dundee is reached at nearly 3500 feet. The Arenac 
area has proved a disappointment so far, but again none 
can predict with any certainty in Michigan. 


Michigan producers appear to have the salt water problem 
fairly well in hand, according to reports of the state Con- 
servation Commission and the statements of individual pro- 
ducers. Some companies are returning the salt water to the 
original Dundee, through dry holes or poor wells which 
have been abandoned. Others are returning it to other strata 
tapped by old or dry wells, which strata already carry salt 
water. No salt water is permitted to return to strata carry- 
ing fresh water. In some cases open pits are used to reservoir 
the water. Trouble has developed in at least one instance, 
where suit to recover damages to live stock and farm lands 
has been instituted by farmers, who claim cattle have been 
poisoned by the seepage from these “tanks.” 


The Conservation Commission is wide awake on the 
situation, and no plan for salt water disposal can be put 
into effect until approval by the commission’s engineers. Much 
of Michigan’s southern peninsula, especially the northern 
part, is devoted largely to recreational purposes. Streams are 
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In the accompanying table is given a list of the 
plants operating in Michigan and, as nearly as possible 
to obtain, the approximate throughputs of these plants 
during March. These figures are believed to be fairly 
accurate but cannot be guaranteed. 

Bbls./day 


Rated Bbls./day 
Capa- Through- 


Company Location city put 
American Petroleum Co....... Detroit 1,200 500? 
tide 6) LO en err Grand Ledge 270 150? 
Crystal Refining Co...... Carson City 2,000 600 
Hromamer s: 01, CO, ... ces 6 ssa woe Elsie 3,000 400 
Interlakes Ref. Co......... Flat Rock 1,300 600 
AS 0 re Detroit 1,750 1,500? 
TPORETO TWHelETS. TNC. o.oo scene Alma __ 3,000 1,100 
McClanahan Refs. Inc. ...... St. Louis 3,500 3,200 
MidWest Refs. Inc. ..........0 Alma — 3,200 1,100 
Naph-Sol Refineries........ Muskegon =. 2,500 2,500 
Progucers’ Hef. Co. .......% W. Branch _ 1,500 1,200 
Pe VO RCO ic eackicscciad Midland 3,500 3,000 
Roosevelt Oil Co. ........ Mt. Pleasant 5,000 4,000 
Socony-Vacuum Co..Detroit (Trenton) 13,500 10,500 
I SOM RCO. bus syne iad sas cie Wyman 2,000 500* 

RE oS kd lg Snetnsdecaha Peters eater 47,220 30,850 
*Part time 











used for angling, and fish in large numbers are planted 
therein. Contamination of these streams with salt water 
would result in heavy losses to the people of the state, con- 
sequently streams and wells are guarded zealously by the 
owners and by the Conservation department. 

Drilling plays are being pushed in a number of areas, 
without any great showings that might excite appreciable in- 
terest. East of the Ferris district a new showing has been 
brought to light, without too great promise at present. 
Further drilling around the Vernon field is being pushed, 
but the results to date are of no great import, reports say. 


Two bills are now before the legislature, to control gas 
and oil respectively. Both were before committees last week, 
the gas bill before the Senate committee and the oil bill 
before a committee of the House. Observers expect at least 
the oil bill to be out soon. The gas bill should be reported 
out in the reasonably near future. 


Refiners Improving Plants 


During the first months of 1937 Michigan refiners, in- 
cluding the White Star plant at Trenton—which has 10,500 
barrels reported capacity—were running about 30,000 barrels 
per day as a maximum. Dependable figures can be obtained 
only by direct survey. Several of these plants, provided 
with either their own crude supply, or from producers on 
long-time contracts, are operating close to capacity. Others 
can operate only now and then, when either a market is 
available or crude can be obtained. Many of the smaller 
plants have operated intermittently at a small fraction of 
their actual or rated capacities. 

Old Dutch Refining Co. at Muskegon is reported shut 
down for company reorganization, and nothing is known 
of its developments or plans. North American Petroleum 
Co. at Saginaw is reported as shut down and partly dis- 
mantled. Sweet Oil Refining Co. at Wyman has been operating 
part time, rumor says, and no figures are available showing 
the amount of crude run during March. Bay Refining Co. in 
Bay county is partly built and construction suspended, we 
are informed. Inland Refining Co. at Drayton Plains is shut 
down for reorganization. Pentagon Refining Co. at Plymouth 
was shut down as of Jan. 1, and no information has been 
received as to any change in status. Wolverine Refineries at 
Alma is partly built, but work has stopped, while the small 
Sovereign plant at Saginaw is reported as operating part 
time. 

Among the more active refineries, McClanahan Refineries 
Inc., at St. Louis, ran nearly 100,000 barrels during March, 
through its 3500 barrel topping-reforming plant. Roosevelt 
Oil Co. at Mt. Pleasant has just placed in operation a new 
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unit, combined with the older unit, which brings that plant’s 
capacity to 5000 barrels per day, officials say. The cracking 
unit proposed last year for Roosevelt is still in abeyance. 

Leonard Refineries, Inc., at Alma, is rushing completion 
of a new topping- cracking unit, which will be on stream by 
the latter part of April; this unit will enable that company 
to produce regular grade gasoline as well as naphthas and 
other products. 

Unless the production in Buckeye or elsewhere increases 
the state crude output beyond any reasonable expectations, 
informed oil men do not expect the construction of new 
refineries, nor that many of those now idle or on part-time 
operation will go into regular operation. Much of this crude 
can and probably will be handled through the Pure lines 
to larger refineries at Toledo and Detroit rather than refined 
locally into low-grade products from skimming plants which 
would likely upset further the Michigan retail market situa- 
tion, a most undesirable condition for all concerned. Most 
of the idle plants have no permanent crude source, nor are 
they affiliated with producers who can supply them with 
sufficient crude for their needs, unless Buckeye or some other 
area floods the market. In this case proration will be called 
into play. Plans for prorating Buckeye are already under 
way by the producers themselves, whatever the action at 
Lansing by the legislature may be. 


Horne Is Named Manager 
Of Empire’s Pipelines 


BARTLESVILLE, Okla., April 19.—A. N. Horne became 
manager of the Empire’s oil pipeline division April 1 to suc- 
ceed F. K. Haskell, H. R. Straight, vice president and general 
manager of the Empire Oil & Refining Co. here, announced. 
Texas-Empire is a subsidiary of Empire oil. 


Horne started as a laborer in a pipeline construction gang 
in 1919 and was subsequently time keeper and a field gauger. 
From 1922 until 1927 he was district superintendent of the 
Duncan field, then of the Ponca-Cushing district for the 
Empire companies. 

W. A. Fisher, who becomes assistant to Horne, has 
been with the Empire companies in the pipeline division 
since 1919. 





A. N. Horne 
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It’s only one jump to the King row! 


F you are an alert distributor of 
I motor oils, you have a rare op- 
portunity to be the dominant leader 
in your territory... 


For today’s set-up in the oil busi- 
ness is such that, in one shrewd 
jump, you can land directly in the 
king row! 

And the product that can make 
this possible, is Gulfpride—the new 
leader of the 100° Pennsylvania mo- 
tor oils, 

It’s your move 
We are seeking aggressive oil dis- 
tributors throughout the country— 
oil men who sometimes stop long 
enough to ask themselves, ‘*What 
about my future competitive posi- 
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tion?... what is the best move I can 
take to insure continued success in 
the motor oil business?” 

To such men we would like to 
submit the full story of Gulfpride’s 
amazing success in the past. . . the 
full story of its sensational perform- 
ances in the present highly competi- 
tive market... and full details of 
the big program of promotion and 
national advertising that is driving 
Gulfpride forward to certain leader- 
ship of the 100% Pennsylvania oils. 


Gulfpride has already proved, be- 


yond a doubt, that it has everything 


it takes to make a new national 
champion. And distributors who 


can qualify to handle this super oil 


in their territories, face a future of 
unlimited possibilities. 

It's your move! Don't let somebody 
else beat you to the king row! Send 
the coupon at once, or wire us. Gulf 
Oil Corporation . . . Gulf Refining 
Company, 2515 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





GULF, 2515 Gulf Building NPN-3 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me the story of Gulfpride. 


Name 





iddress 





Territory covered _ 














Right—M. W. Boyer, vice president in charge of 
g ‘ | 

manufacturing, Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana. His 
connection with the company dates to 1927, when he 


was employed as a chemical engineer in the de- 


velopment and research department. He was ap- 
pointed director of this department in 1930, and 
became general refinery superintendent in 1933. 


Appointed assistant general manager of the manu- 
facturing department in 1935 and in 1936 promored 


to vice president in charge of manufacturing 








Left—M. J. Rathbone, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana. Comes 
from an oil family and entered the employ 
of the Louisiana Standard in 1921 as a 
draftsman. Served in various phases of 
refinery work and became general super- 
intendent of its Baton Rouge refinery in 
1931. In 1935 he was made vice president 
and general manager in charge of refining. 
Elected to the presidency in the fall of 1936 
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